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THE 


GENIUS  AND  POETRY  OF  SPENSER. 


THE  four  greatest  of  England's  poets  are  undoubtedly  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
luminaries  have  since  their  time  arisen  in  the  poetical  heaven ; 
but  still  these  four  old  stars  shine  on  undimmed,  clustering  close 
together  in  the  very  zenith  of  fame,  and  seeming  to  become 
brighter  and  larger  as  the  ages  roll  on.  And  yet,  although  they 
outshine  all  others,  and  stand  near  each  other  in  their  proud 
position,  they  are  exceedingly  diverse.  Chaucer  excels  in  fresh 
ness  and  raciness,  in  sunniness  of  spirit,  in  simple  sinewy  strength, 
in  brawny  masculine  muscle,  combined  with  child-like  simplicity 
— not  of  "  imagination  all  compact,"  he  can,  nevertheless,  like 
his  own  Cambuscan,  mount  at  times  a  horse  of  brass,  and  career 
through  the  firmament  of  fancy ;  his  real  home,  however,  is  the 
dewy  greensward  of  England,  and  his  great  strength  lieth  in 
depicting  the  manners  and  the  men  of  a  primitive  age,  and  the 
rough  picturesque  features  of  a  half-cultivated  nature.  Shak- 
speare  was  the  universal  man  transfigured  into  the  universal 
poet  j  nay,  he  was,  as  has  elsewhere  been  said,  an  Englishman 
by  accident,  a  man  by  condescension,  a  cosmopolitan  by  cour 
tesy,  while  by  nature  he  belonged  to  the  universe,  in  the  broad 
est  sense  of  that  term.  Milton's  power  and  mission  chiefly  was 
to  cut  out,  in  colossal  statuary,  high  moral  and  theological  truth ; 
he  appears  to  many  a  "giant-angel"  rather  than  a  man,  and  his 
sympathies  were  more  with 

"Hell,  Hades,  Heaven,  the  eternal  How  and  Where, 
The  glory  of  the  dead  and  their  despair," 
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than  with  earth.  Whereas  to  Spenser  was  given  all  power  over 
the  fairy  lands  of  imagination—  to  satisfy  that  "  thirst  for  a  wilder 
beauty  than  earth  supplies,"  which  has  been  called  the  essence 
of  poetry—  to  "  lay  us  on  the  lap  of  a  lovelier  nature,  by  stiller 
streams  and  greener  meadows  "—to  change  all  substances  into 
shadows,  and  all  realities  into  dreams—  -to  create,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  fancy,  ideal  wildernesses  and  worlds  grander  and 
richer  than  all  the  mythologies  of  the  past,  or  than  all  the  fan 
tasies  of  the  combined  Arabian  genius  in  the  "  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  "  —  to  plant  and  nourish  to  maturity  a  great  forest  of 
poetry,  in  which  all  men  have  since  delighted  to  lose  themselves, 
and  as  they  plunged  into  its  divine  darkness,  chequered  with 
gleams  of  intense  light,  have  forgot  earth,  their  own  identity, 
everything,  wandering  on  in  sweet  bewilderment,  and  wishing 
that  they  might  awake  and  return  to  common  life  no  more  for 
ever  !  Shakspeare  in  his  "  Tempest  "  and  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  and  Milton  in  his  "Comus,"  have  performed  feats  of 
creative  fancy  similar  in  kind,  and  equally  beautiful  ;  but,  while 
their  structures  are  comparatively  small,  Spenser's  is  vast  — 
theirs  are  but  turrets,  while  "The  Faerie  Queene"  is  a  "castle 
in  the  clouds,"  complete  in  every  part  of  its  aerial  architecture, 
with  drawbridge,  battlements,  moat,  arches,  court-yard,  and  all 
—  complete,  we  mean,  so  far  as  plan  is  concerned,  for,  owing  to 
its  author's  premature  death,  it  is  in  point  of  execution  a  great 
fragment. 

Such  a  "new  thing  in  the  earth  "  is  Spenser's  wondrous  poem. 
There  is  but  one  other  allegory  extant  that  can  be  compared  to  it  in 
beauty,  power,  and  imagination,  and  that  is  —  need  we  say  ?  —  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Yet,  although  both  these  works  discover 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  and  genius  in  some  respects  kindred 
as  well  as  commensurate,  the  points  of  diversity  are  numerous. 
Neither  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  nor  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  can 
be  considered  a  perfect  allegory.  Indeed,  (unless  we,  with  Edgar 
Poe,  except  the  "Undine"  of  De  La  Motte  Fouque,  where  he  says, 
"  the  allegory  is  properly  handled,  judiciously  subdued,  seen  only 
as  a  shadow,  or  by  suggestive  glimpses,  and  making  its  nearest 
approach  to  truth  in  a  not  obtrusive  and  therefore  not  unpleasant 
APPOSITENESS,")  we  doubt  if  there  be  a  perfect  allegory  in  the 
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whole  world  of  literature.  "  It  is  difficult,'7  says  one,  "  to  make  an 
allegory  go  on  all  fours."  Another  writer  thus  ingeniously  rea 
sons,  "  The  deepest  emotion  aroused  within  us  by  the  happiest 
allegory  as  allegory,  is  a  very  imperfectly  satisfied  sense  of  the 
writer's  ingenuity  in  overcoming  a  difficulty  we  should  have 
preferred  his  not  having  attempted  to  overcome.  The  fallacy  of 
the  idea  that  allegory,  in  any  of  its  moods,  can  be  made  to  en 
force  a  truth,  could  be  promptly  demonstrated.  One  thing  at  least 
is  clear,  that  if  allegory  ever  establishes  a  fact,  it  is  by  dint  of 
overturning  a  fiction.  Where  the  suggested  meaning  runs 
through  the  obvious  one  in  a  VERY  profound  current,  so  as  never 
to  interfere  with  the  upper  one  without  our  own  volition — so  as 
never  to  shew  itself  unless  CALLED  to  the  surface,  there  only  for 
the  proper  uses  of  fictitious  narrative,  is  it  available  at  all? 
Under  the  best  circumstances,  it  must  always  interfere  with  that 
unity  of  effect  which,  to  the  artist,  is  worth  all  the  allegory  in 
the  world.  Its  vital  injury,  however,  is  rendered  to  the  most 
important  point  in  fiction — that  of  earnestness  or  verisimilitude." 
Apart  from  this  objection,  which  contains  a  portion  of  truth, 
although  it  is  somewhat  overstrained — since  what  book,  in  many 
parts,  produces  more  of  the  effect  of  earnestness  and  verisimili 
tude  than  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress?" — no  allegorist  has  ever  been 
able  to  form  a  thorough  amalgamation  of  the  moral  and  the  fable. 
Spenser,  as  we  saw  in  our  first  paper,  is  perpetually  losing  the 
thread  of  his  purpose — his  work  is  always  a  mighty  maze,  and 
often  without  a  plan — sometimes  it  resembles  those  buildings 
referred  to  by  Gray,  with  their 

"  Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing  ; " 

and  although  in  many  places,  as  in  the  account  of  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh's  "Amour"  (Book  IV.,  Canto  VII.),  it  admirably  pre 
serves  that  "  verisimilitude"  which  is  desiderated  j  yet  in  others 
there  is  either  no  definite  meaning  at  all,  or  it  lies  so  deep,  that 
when  "  called  "  up  to  the  surface,  like  Glendovver's  spirits,  it  will 
not  come  when  you  do  call  for  it.  Macaulay,  in  his  well-known 
paper  on  Bunyan  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  has  pointed  out 
some  discrepancies  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  such  as  Faith 
ful's  not  passing  through  the  wicket-gate,  although  it  is  asserted 
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that  all   the  pilgrims  required  to  pass  it,  and  Ignorance  and 
others  are  sent  to  hell  for  neglecting  to  pass,  &c.;  and  he  i 
have   multiplied  similar  instances  by  scores.      Such  blunders 
seem  to  us  not  to  detract  from,  but  to  add  to  the  interest  and  the 
charm  of  an  allegory,  which,  being  essentially  a  dream,  should 
exhibit  here  and  there  dream-like  abruptness,  incoherence,  and 
phantasmagorial  shiftings  of  scenery.     Seldom  can  you  say  ot 
dreams  what  was  said  of  Joseph's,  «  The  dream  is  ONE. 
tainly  neither  Bunyan's  nor  Spenser's  is,  although  from  the 
simpler  structure  of  the  «  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  greater 
religious  earnestness  of  its  author,  it  possesses  far  more  unity,  as 
well  as  clearness,  than  "  The  Faerie  Queene."     It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  we  would  vindicate  Spenser  against  Hallam's  criti 
cism.     He  objects  to  the  much-admired  description  of  a  forest— 

"  The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspen,  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral ;" 

because,  forsooth,  a  natural  forest  never  contains  such  a  variety 
of  species ;  and  Ruskin,  in  alluding  to  the  same  passage,  says, 
"  Spenser's  wood  is  the  Wood  of  Error,"  intimating  that  the 
poet  was  wrong  in  so  describing  it.  We  beg  leave  to  prefer 
the  poet's  instinct  to  the  dictates  of  his  critics.  Spenser  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  writing,  not  an  inventory  or  catalogue,  but 
describing  a  piece  of  dream-scenery;  writing,  not  as  a  wood- 
forester,  but  as  a  poet.  In  dreams  no  man  is  a  pre-Raphaelite. 
He  gets,  indeed,  the  bare  materials  of  his  visions  from  nature, 
but  he  wields  them  at  the  will,  or  rather  under  the  control,  of  his 
own  imagination.  The  structures  which  arise  before  his  view 
are  not  his  altogether,  nor  nature's  altogether,  but  created  be 
tween  them  in  the  might  of  that  peculiar  inspiration  which  comes 
in  sleep.  Alps  piled  on  Alps,  like  Ossa  of  old  on  Pelion,  form 
the  mountains ;  oceans  are  there,  as  the  Atlantic  broad,  and  as 
the  Pacific  calm ;  valleys  ampler  and  richer  than  any  on  earth 
repose  around  nobler  rivers,  and  under  crags  more  rugged  and 
austere;  rainbows,  which  might  bridge  the  sun  instead  of  the 
earth,  flush  the  sky ;  clouds  of  ten  thousand  colours  are  piled 
up  like  pyramids  against  the  horizon,  and  another  and  brighter 
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sun  rules  over  a  diviner  day.  Such  are  the  powers  and  habi 
tudes  of  all  imaginative  spirits  in  dreams,  and  they  constitute 
the  prerogatives  of  the  poet  even  in  his  waking  hours.  Hear  the 
exquisite  words  of  Addison,  "  The  poet  is  not  obliged  to  attend 
Nature  in  the  slow  advances  she  makes  from  one  season  to  another, 
or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the  successive  production  of  plants 
and  flowers ;  he  may  draw  into  his  description  all  the  beauties 
of  spring  and  autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contribute 
something  to  render  it  more  agreeable.  His  rose-trees,  wood 
bines,  and  jessamines  may  flower  together,  and  his  beds  be 
covered  at  the  same  time  with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths. 
His  soil  is  not  restrained  to  any  particular  set  of  plants,  but  is 
proper  either  for  oaks  or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products 
of  every  climate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it,  myrrh  may  be 
met  in  every  hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove 
of  spices,  he  can  quickly  command  sun  enough  to  raise  it.  Nay, 
he  can  make  several  new  species  of  flowers,  with  richer  scents 
and  higher  colours  than  any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature. 
His  concerts  of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmonious,  and  his 
woods  as  thick  and  gloomy,  as  he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more 
expense  in  a  long  vista  than  in  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily 
throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice  of  half-a-mile  high,  as  from 
one  of  twenty  yards.  He  has  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can 
turn  the  course  of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety  of  meanders  that 
are  most  delightful  to  the  reader's  imagination."  Of  course 
there  must  be  some  method  in  this  fine  madness,  and  the  charter 
thus  conferred  by  the  Spectator  applies  chiefly  to  the  more 
ethereal  kinds  of  poetry;  but  surely  if  ever  poem  can  claim 
such  privileges,  it  must  be  "  The  Faerie  Queene." 

Bunyan  and  Spenser  resemble  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
blended  ingenuity  and  imperfections  of  their  allegory,  but  in  the 
intense  realising  power  of  their  imagination.  They  are  both  for 
the  time  the  dupes  of  their  own  fancies.  Their  personifications, 
as  well  as  their  persons,  are  to  them  living,  moving,  and  speak 
ing  beings.  Una  (the  Church)  is  as  real  to  Spenser  as  Bel- 
phoebe  (Queen  Elizabeth) ;  and  that  "  man  of  hell  named  De 
spair,"  as  Timias  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh).  And  so  in  Bunyan, 
Goodwill,  or  the  Love  of  God,  is  as  picturesquely  portrayed  as 
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Christian,  who  stands  for  the  author  himself,  and  Diffidence 
starts  from  the  canvas  with  as  much  boldness  as  Evangelist, 
who  was  probably  a  real  minister  and  Bunyan's  spiritual  father 
and  guide.  It  has  been  objected  to  both  these  writers  that  they 
intermingled  personifications  with  persons.  But  let  it  be  re 
membered  that  while  persons  never  in  their  hands,  as  in  others, 
stiffen  into  the  coldness  of  personifications,  their  personifications 
assume  all  the  force,  interest,  and  vitality  of  real  persons.  As 
the  power  of  these  men  in  vivifying  the  abstract  is  so  unique  and 
transcendent,  what  a  pity,  "  what  a  sullenness  against  nature," 
had  it  not  been  exercised!  Macaulay,  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to,  classes  Shelley  with  Bunyan  in  this  rare  attribute  of 
imagination,  and  speaks  of  the  glorious  life-like  forms  of  Love, 
Liberty,  and  other  abstractions,  which  flush  his  page  as  if  copied 
from  the  warm  canvas  of  Murillo;  but  much  as  we  admire 
Shelley's  genius,  we  must  dissent  from  this.  The  woman  in  the 
"  Kevolt  of  Islam  "  described  as  sitting  on  the  sea-shore,  "  beau 
tiful  as  morning,"  is,  indeed,  interesting,  but  the  Eagle  and  the 
Serpent  in  the  same  poem,  and  the  figures  of  Jupiter,  Asia, 
Panthea,  and  Prometheus  himself,  in  the  "  Prometheus  Un 
bound,'1  are  colder  and  harder  than  sculpture,  and  are  neither 
loved,  feared,  nor  felt  really  to  exist.  How  different  with  the 
procession  of  the  Passions  in  the  Third  Book  of  "  The  Faerie 
Queene ; "  or  with  the  Simple,  Sloth,  Presumption,  Formality, 
Hypocrisy,  111  Will,  and  Prejudice  of  the  immortal  tinker !  In 
the  first  of  these  there  is  a  more  gorgeous  colouring,  and  the 
language  in  which  the  figures  are  painted  is  stronger  and  more 
ornate ;  but  the  latter  are  quite  as  vividly  set  forth,  and  as  true 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  represented  class  or  quality.  Shelley's 
allegory  is  certainly,  as  we  said  in  a  former  paper,  "  multitu 
dinous,"  elaborate,  and  highly  ingenious,  but  wants,  we  think, 
the  important  attribute  of  life. 

The  main  differences  between  Spenser  and  Bunyan  are  partly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  first,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  second  of 
these  great  poets.  Spenser  had  more  learning,  more  power  of 
passion,  more  sensuousness  of  spirit,  and  more  luxuriance  of 
fancy,  as  well  as  a  vastly  more  musical  tone  of  mind ;  phre- 
nologically  speaking,  he  had  more  tune,  colour,  wit,  amativeness, 
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and  perhaps  ideality.  Hence  the  incomparably  richer  writing 
and  more  complicated  structure  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene, "  the 
greater  breadth  and  brilliance  of  its  pictures,  and  the  loftier  ex 
pansion  of  its  poetic  wings.  But  Bunyan,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  inventiveness  hardly  inferior,  had  a  simpler,  more  Dante- 
like  power  of  mind,  a  directer  purpose,  a  clearer  eye,  a  more 
earnest  and  unearthly  spirit,  less  of  the  dilution  of  fancy,  and 
more  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  imagination ;  his  style  is 
generally  bare,  few  golden  images  sparkle  on  his  page ;  but  his 
figures  are  forms,  his  images  are  characters,  he  does  not  decorate 
but  create,  and  though  seeming,  like  that  prophet  of  old,  to  stand 
in  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  he  soon  causes  them  to  live  and  move, 
an  exceeding  great  army,  fresh  with  colour,  strong  in  sinew, 
and  prepared  for  the  battle.  Hence,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
now  and  then  he  has  reached  bald  and  awful  crags  of  imagina 
tive  composition — pinnacles  of  Dantesque  power  and  simplicity, 
which  Spenser  has  seldom  if  ever  attained.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  know  of  a  gifted  person,  now  one  of  our  most  eminent  poets, 
who  had  never  read  Bunyan  in  his  youth,  but  who  accidentally 
falling  in  with  the  first  few  sentences  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
copied  into  a  religious  tract,  cried  out,  without  knowing  the 
author,  "That  is  the  grandest  poem  I  ever  read."  Johnson, 
too,  has  compared  the  same  passage  to  the  commencement  of  the 
"  Inferno."  To  recur  to  the  terms  of  phrenology,  Bunyan  has 
more  wonder,  veneration,  benevolence,  locality,  and  causality  than 
Spenser;  also,  we  think,  more  constructiveness,  and  we  add, 
with  some  little  hesitation,  still  more  combativeness  and  more 
destructiveness  too.  The  one  could  never  have  written  anything 
approaching  the  first  appearance  of  Una  in  the  "Wood  of 
Error,"  the  Rich-Strand,  or  the  Bower  of  Bliss ;  nor  could  the 
other  have  created  the  "Den,"  described  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  the  Ascent  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  Celestial 
City ;  or  struck  out  such  masculine  or  terrible  figures  as  Valiant- 
for-Truth,  with  the  sword  cleaving  in  blood  to  his  hand,  and 
Turnaway  led  back  to  hell  by  seven  devils  with  the  inscription 
upon  his  back,  "  Wanton  Professor,  and  Damnable  Apostate." 
There  was  a  time  when  no  critic  durst  liken  the  Dreamer  of 
Elstowe  to  the  Dreamer  of  Mulla's  Shore;  but  that  time  has 
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gone  by  for  ever,  and  in  all  our  recent  literature  (with  the  ex 
ception  of  a  paltry  sneer  in  an  essay  by  the  gifted,  but  unhappy 
and  irreligious  Edgar  Poe),  we  remember  nothing  save  terms 
of  emulous  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  genius  of  John 
Bunyan. 

"We  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  the  general  character  and 
the  principal  elements  of  Spenser's  genius,  as  exemplified  in  the 
productions  he  has  left  behind  him.  His  ruling  faculty  unques 
tionably  was  imagination.  Of  the  fertility,  the  beauty,  the  glow 
ing  warmth,  the  soft,  rich  autumnal  colouring,  which  distinguish 
his  pictures,  little  requires  to  be  said.  With  the  single  excep 
tion  of  Shakspeare,  the  imagination  of  Spenser  was  the  most 
unbounded  in  its  range  that  ever  wrought.  Its  resources  are 
absolutely  endless,  and,  like  Shakspeare's,  too,  his  command  over 
them  is  complete.  Never  once  do  you  find  him  spurring  a  jaded 
steed,  pumping  at  a  half-exhausted  well  —  his  Pegasus  is  ever  in 
training,  and  his  fountain  unfailing  in  its  flow.  He  has,  indeed, 
few  of  those  touches  of  power,  given  as  with  the  little  finger  of 
a  giant  —  those  sudden  flashes  of  lightning-insight,  which  stun 
and  startle  you  in  Shakspeare's  plays  ;  but,  taking  his  poems  as 
a  whole,  they  discover  an  imaginative  wealth  almost  equal,  and 
whatever  difference  exists  is  made  up  by  the  great  superiority  of 
Spenser  in  acquired  learning.  Diffusion  is  at  once  the  power 
and  the  weakness  of  Spenser's  style.  His  riches  consist  of  gold- 
leaf,  not  of  guineas  nor  of  bullion  ;  but  then  the  gold-leaf  he 
possesses  is  immense  in  quantity,  and  is  always  spread  out  in 
graceful  forms.  From  this  diffusion,  however,  there  springs  an 
occasional  languor  of  style  and  heaviness  of  general  effect.  His 
flowers  of  speech  often  droop  their  heads,  and  slumber  under  the 
still,  sultry  fervour  of  his  tropical  imagination.  In  reading 
Shakspeare,  you  can  never  sleep  for  a  moment—  in  reading 
Spenser,  you  feel  often  drowsy  ;  but  it  is  the  sleep  of  fulness,  not 
of  starvation—  it  is  the  slumber  of  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and 
it  is  .always  starred  with  dreams.  He  has  been  accused  of  want 
ing  passion  and  strength;  but  he  has  both,  justly  remarks 
Hazlitt,  "in  an  immense  degree.  But  his  pathos  is  not  that  of 
immediate  action  or  suffering,  it  is  that  of  sentiment  and  romance 
—that  which  belongs  to  distant  and  imaginary  distress."  How 
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full  of  passion — of  the  very  soul  of  deep  and  gloomy  pathos — is 
the  speech  of  Despair,  which  threatens  to  make  one  in  love  with 
death,  and  to  desire  exceedingly  to  find  the  grave !  His  strength, 
again,  is  sometimes  concealed  under  the  luxuriance  of  his  fancy, 
even  as  massive  columns  are  often  hid  under  ivy  or  cobwebs, 
and  great  trunks  are  drowned  in  the  stream  of  their  own  leafage ; 
but  the  strength  is  there  behind  its  screen,  and  is  enormous.  At 
other  times,  particularly  in  his  account  of  battles,  which  are  truly 
Homeric  in  spirit,  you  see  his  energy  exhibited  in  its  naked 
gladiatorial  nerve — sometimes,  as  in  the  fight  between  the  Knight 
and  the  Dragon,  in  the  First  Book,  with  a  truth  and  minuteness 
of  anatomy  which  disgust  you.  Indeed,  the  coarseness  of 
Spenser  is  as  remarkable  as  his  delicacy  and  refinement.  As  if 
to  prove  himself  no  mere  dreaming  child,  but  a  stalwart  man,  he 
becomes  naked,  and  is  not  ashamed.  His  descriptions  are  some 
times  gross  and  grotesque  in  the  extreme.  He  luxuriates  down 
wards  as  well  as  upwards ;  and  while  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  tree  are  towering  to  heaven,  the  lower  are  mixed  in  the  mire 
of  the  ways,  and  covered  with  incrustations  of  the  veriest  mud. 
Yet  his  coarseness  never  becomes  corruption,  and  the  imagina 
tions  of  his  readers  are  filled,  without  being  contaminated,  by  his 
sensuous  pictures.  Parts  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  may  be  con 
demned  by  the  purists,  but  the  general  effect  and  purpose  of  the 
poem  is  purity.  Even  as  the  face  of  Una 

"Made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place," 

so  the  darkest  depths  of  sin,  which  are  here  and  there  sounded, 
seem  sanctified  by  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  holy  song.  And 
yet  Spenser's  great  power  lies  in  his  command  over  the  beauti 
ful.  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  "  the  love  of  beauty,  not  of 
truth,  is  the  moving  spring  and  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
mind  and  imagination."  His  poem,  indeed,  has  a  high  moral 
purpose,  but  it  is  not  very  steadily  pursued :  he  diverges  from 
it  in  every  direction  where  the  picturesque  opens  up  a  path, 
or  beauty  sheds  a  bewitching  and  bewildering  smile.  His  pas 
sion  for  form,  colour,  the  new,  the  fair,  the  pictorial,  amounts 
almost  to  a  disease.  As  a  painter,  his  principal  peculiarity  is 
gusto.  You  not  only  see,  but  can  feel  and  handle,  the  objects 
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of  his  imagination.  His  Gluttony,  clad  in  "  green  vine  leaves  ;" 
his  Lechery,  with  "whally  eyes;"  his  Envy 

"  Chawing 
Between  Ms  canker'd  teeth  a  venomous  toad  j" 

and  his  Wrath, 

"  Upon  a  lion  loath  for  to  be  led, 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brand  he  hath, 

THE  WHICH  HE  BRANDISHETH  ABOUT  HIS  HEAD," 

are  picturesque  to  painfulness  ;  and  not  merely  touch,  but  load 
the  imagination.  Perhaps  a  portion  of  the  fatigue  felt  by  many 
of  Spenser's  readers  springs  from  this.  The  poet  describes  all 
things  with  such  fulness  and  minute  detail,  and  gives  them  such 
form  and  pressure,  that  you  by  and  by  stagger  under  his 
stanzas  as  under  a  burden.  That  such  fatigue  is  generally  felt, 
cannot  be  denied.  Southey,  it  is  true,  tells  us  that  he  read 
"  The  Faerie  Queene  "  fifty  times  through,  while  he  could  not 
read  Pope  once  ;  but  his  was  a  peculiarly  constituted  mind,  and 
he  had  extraordinary  sympathies  with  him  whom  he  calls 

"  High-priest  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries." 

The  majority  of  readers  are  not  so  patient.  "  Very  few,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  and  very  weary,  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of 
the  Blatant  Beast."  Many,  who  revel  in  parts  and  passages, 
cannot  read  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  best  way  for  the  reader 
is  to  peruse  him  by  single  cantos  at  a  time  —  to  cut  out  his 
galaxy  into  its  several  constellations  before  gazing  at  it  —  to 
drink  his  rich  essence  in  successive  cups. 

To  the  learning  of  Spenser  we  have  already  referred.  It  is, 
for  his  time,  or  for  any  time,  marvellous  in  its  extent  and  variety, 
and  is  always  ready  to  do  the  behests,  and  corroborate  the  in 
tuitions,  of  his  imagination.  His  classical  allusions  are  number 
less,  and  have  required  from  us  a  glossary  to  themselves.  Not 
always  accurate,  they  are  generally  culled  from  the  loveliest  and 
most  poetical  portion  of  the  pagan  Mythus,  or  from  the  more 
romantic  incidents  in  ancient  story.  In  no  poem,  except  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  do  we  find  such  exuberance  of  classical  allusion, 
although  Spenser  has  exposed  himself  thus  to  the  same  objection 
with  Milton.  That  supreme  poet  has  been  accused  of  mixing 
up  classical  fables  with  Scripture  truth.  To  this  our  reply  has 
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always  been,  that  a  museum  has  not  the  severe  laws  of  a  temple; 
that  there,  whatever  is  curious,  interesting,  or  rare,  may  be  ad 
mitted — Pan's  pipe  leaning  on  the  foot  of  the  true  cross,  Apollo's 
flute  and  David's  lyre  standing  side  by  side,  and  the  quenched 
thunderbolts  of  Jove  resting  peacefully  near  the  fiery  chariot  of 
Elijah — and  that  the  plan  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  constitutes  it 
a  work  of  high  and  catholic  art,  as  well  as  a  book  of  religious 
purpose.  The  vindication  of  Spenser  is  easier  still;  for  while 
some  may  contend  that  Milton's  poem  is  a  temple,  not  a  museum, 
or  at  least  is  more  a  didactic  than  an  artistic  work,  few  will  venture 
to  say  the  same  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene."  It  is  a  mazy  wilder 
ness;  and  who  in  such  a  scene  wonders  though  he  finds  in  one 
corner  a  crucifix,  and  in  another  the  statue  of  a  Jove — here  a 
martyr,  and  there  a  Mars — here  a  Virgin  Mary,  and  there  a 
Venus  ?  Nevertheless,  Spenser's  mazy  wilderness  is  not  a  com 
mon  or  unclean  place ;  for  while,  for  the  sake  of  art,  of  beauty, 
of  poetry,  classical  figures  are  permitted,  the  awe  of  the  Christian 
idea  lies  gently  upon  the  ground,  quelling,  if  not  consecrating, 
the  alien  objects,  and  changing  them  from  idols  to  worship  into 
illustrations  to  adorn.  Besides  his  references  to  the  authors  of 
Greece  and  Kome,  his  poem  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  science 
of  his  day — to  its  philosophy,  to  its  discoveries — as  well  as  to 
the  hoarded  wisdom,  in  all  departments,  of  the  ages  which  had 
gone  before  him.  He  was  one  of  Buchanan's  " doctor um  poetum  ;" 
and  indeed,  except  Buchanan  himself,  Milton,  and  Dante,  there 
are  few  in  the  list  of  great  poets  who  can  in  learning,  or  in  the 
exquisite  purpose  to  which  he  turns  it,  vie  with  Edmund  Spenser. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  perfection  or  peculiarity  in  the  poetry 
of  Spenser  is  its  language.  Like  his  genius  and  its  productions, 
it  is  unique  in  literature.  His  is  one  of  the  richest  of  vocabu 
laries,  and  one  of  the  most  varied  withal.  Words  the  smoothest 
and  the  strongest,  the  simplest  and  the  most  recondite,  the  short 
est  and  the  longest,  the  most  recent  and  the  most  obsolete,  are 
employed  to  express  the  teeming  thoughts  and  fluctuating  fancies 
of  his  mind.  Seldom  did  a  genius,  from  its  "  forgetive"  qualities, 
more  require  a  subtle  and  flexible  expression ;  and  what  it  re 
quired  it  has  abundantly  found.  His  language  is,  indeed,  rather 
behind  than  before  his  age,  and  archaisms  are  frequently  intro- 
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duced;  but  these  are  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  solemn  theme 
and  the  antique  manners  of  the  poem.  His  style,  besides,  is 
enriched  and  adorned  with  phrases  from  many  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  It  was,  we  think,  Foster  who, 
comparing  the  styles  of  Kobert  Hall  and  Coleridge,  says  that 
Hall  dealt  with  words  as  an  emperor,  and  Coleridge  as  a  ma 
gician.  In  Hall,  the  words  marchj  in  large,  yet  orderly  multi 
tudes,  and  to  the  sound  of  graceful  music  ;  in  Coleridge,  they 
fyj  like  ministering  spirits,  to  do  their  lord's  pleasure  —  now  in 
the  vasty  deep,  now  in  the  veins  of  the  earth,  and  now  in  the 
curled  clouds  of  heaven.  And  what  is  true  of  Coleridge  is  truer 
still  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Spenser.  The  multitudes  ruled  by  an 
emperor  are  limited,  but  the  spirits  controlled  by  a  magician  are 
"  numbers  without  number,  numberless;  "  and  so  with  the  infinite 
legions  of  winged  words  which  do  the  bidding  of  Burke,  Cole 
ridge,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  two  great  poets  of  the  "  Tempest  " 
and  "  The  Faerie  Queene." 

To  complete  the  sum  of  qualifications  befitting  the  author  of 
such  a  poem,  not  only  imagination,  picturesque  power,  learning, 
and  language  were  requisite,  but  also  the  music  of  a  rich  and 
peculiar  versification.  And  this  element,  too,  was  not  awanting 
to  our  all-accomplished  poet.  He  chose  a  stanza  which,  on  the 
whole,  was  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  which  has  produced 
miracles  of  melody,  being  at  once  soft  and  sounding,  simple  yet 
elaborate,  varied  in  pause  and  voluminous  in  general  effect  ;  and 
which,  while  never  swift  in  its  course,  rolls  on  with  a  linger 
ing,  long-drawn  out,  luxurious  swell  of  music,  producing  the 
effect  of  enchantment,  and  reminding  you  of  the  melody  heard 
sometimes  in  morning  dreams.  This  stanza  consists  of  a  strophe 
of  eight  decasyllabic  lines  and  an  Alexandrine  and  has  a 
threefold  rhyme—  the  first  and  third  verses  forming  one,  the 
second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another,  and  the  sixth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  the  third.  It  is  now  universally  called  the  Spen 
serian  stanza,  for  the  reason  that  Spenser  modified,  if  not  made 
it,  and  was  the  first  to  use  it  in  a  lengthened  poem.  Previous 
writers—  both  in  Italy  and  England—  such  as  Boccacio,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  Chaucer,  had  used  the  ottava  rima,  or  stanza  of  eight 
lines,  although  Chaucer's  is  not  strictly  so  ;  and  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
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have  in  their  rima  only  three  similar  endings,  alternately  rhym 
ing,  the  two  last  lines  forming  a  distinct  rhyme.  Spenser,  on 
the  other  hand,  adds  an  Alexandrine  as  a  ninth  line,  and  repeats 
the  second  rhyme  four  times,  and  the  third  three.  He  has  un 
questionably,  in  this  way,  created  difficulties  for  himself  which 
he  does  not  always  overcome.  Sometimes,  as  Warton  shews,  he 
is  led  to  trifling  and  tedious  circumlocutions  in  expressing  a  very 
small  idea ;  sometimes,  when  matter  fails  him  at  the  close  of  a 
stanza,  he  runs  into  a  ridiculous  redundancy  and  repetition  of 
words,  as  in  "The  Faerie  Queene  "  (Book  II.,  Canto  IX.,  Stanza 
XXXIII.),  where  he  says, 

"  In  which  was  nothing  pourtra^ed  nor  wrought ; 
Not  wrought  nor  potirtra^ed,  but  easy  to  be  thought." 

Sometimes  he  introduces  an  impertinent  or  puerile  idea  to  make 
out  his  complement  of  rhymes,  and  often  he  employs  harsh 
ellipses  and  inversions.  Still  the  marvel  is,  that  in  such  a  long 
poem  he  has  failed  so  seldom.  We  remember,  for  instance,  in 
the  course  of  the  whole  "Faerie  Queene,"  no  such  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  as  the  following  from  Byron's  "  Childe 
Harold  "—subject,  "Address  to  the  Ocean  :  "— 

"  Thou  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray, 

And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 

His  petty  hope,  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  :  there  let  him  lay  (!)" 

Nor  do  we  know  of  any  other  species  of  verse,  that  would  have 
been  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  poet  and  of  the  poem.  In 
blank  verse,  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  had  been  intolerable,  and 
that  variety  of  expression  which  distinguishes  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  and  admits  equally  of  the  pathetic  or  the  grotesque — the 
tender  or  the  satirical — the  sentimental  or  the  descriptive,  would 
have  been  quite  lost.  The  majestic  swing  and  incessant  echo  of 
the  heroic  couplet,  which  suits  an  epic  poem  so  well,  would,  in  a 
romantic  riddle  or  "  dark  conceit,"  like  Spenser's  poem,  have 
seemed  tedious,  monotonous,  and  insipid.  The  verse  of  even 
"Elois  and  Abelard,"  or  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  could  not 
have  adequately  rendered  the  languishing  sweetness  and  the 
luxuriant  fancy  of  many  portions  of  "The  Faerie  Queene." 

b 
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Coleridge,  Poe,  and  others,  have  constructed  fantastic  rhythms 
of  their  own,  reminding  you  of  the  "  treble  of  a  fay,"  and  which 
sufficiently  convey  short  messages  from  the  region  of  Fairyland, 
but  which,  in  a  longer  flight,  would  have  melted  and  sunk  like 
the  wings  of  Icarus.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  a  pre-esta 
blished  harmony  between  Spenser's  soul  and  subject,  and  his 
verse.  Indeed,  his  stanza  is  a  very  Proteus.  When  he  means 
to  be  weighty  and  powerful,  it  is  strong  —  when  he  becomes  senti 
mental  and  love  -sick,  it  languishes  in  sympathy  —  when  he 
darkens  into  sublimity,  it  can  give  back  frown  for  frown  —  when 
he  trembles  into  pathos,  it  can  wail  in  concert  —  when  he  assumes 
an  elephantine  gaiety,  it  can  "  wreathe  its  lithe  proboscis,"  and 
lead  its  heavy  dance  —  when  he  gets  coarse,  it  too  trails  in,  and 
gathers  a  thick  coating  from  the  mire  —  and  when  he  is  ethereal 
in  spirit  and  elevated  in  joy,  it  shoots  out  airy  branches, 

"  And  seems  to  dance  for  jollity, 
Like  to  an  almond  tree,  ymounted  high 
On  top  of  green  Selinis,  all  alone, 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily, 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one, 
At  every  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blown." 

Gallop,  indeed,  his  verse  can  hardly  do,  but  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
requires  it  for  that  end—  his  steps  are  always  measured  and 
majestical,  and  those  of  his  stanza  are  in  constant  keeping  ;  even 
in  its  "  motion  there  is  rest,"  and  its  very  dance  of  rapture  is 
subdued,  like  that  of  a  painted  Bacchante. 

^  The  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  as  well  as  of  Spenser's  poem,  lies  in  the 
many  imitations  of  it,  which  have  come  from  the  pens  of  genuine 
poets  since.  With  a  few  exceptions  (such  as  Dryden,  Pope, 
Goldsmith,  and  Johnson,  &c.)  the  most  of  our  bards,  both  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  have  tried  to  draw  this 

[Jlysses  bow.  Shenstone,  in  his  «  Schoolmistress,"  has  at 
tempted  to  reproduce  its  quaint  phraseology  and  the  infantile 
spirit  which  distinguishes  certain  parts  of  it.  Thomson,  in  his 
Castle  of  Indolence,"  has  emulated  the  repose  which  broods 
over  the  "Bower  of  Bliss"  and  the  "Idle  Lake,"  and  has  not 
emulated  it  in  vain—  the  opening  description  in  the  first  canto 
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answers  to  them,  as  perfectly  as  the  Heaven  below  the  summer 
lake  to  the  Heaven  above  it.  Seattle,  in  his  "  Minstrel,"  has 
sought  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  Spenser's  more  didactic  and 
more  moral  portions.  Wordsworth,  in  his  "  Lines  omitted  in 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,"  where  occurs  his  celebrated  description 
of  Coleridge  as  the  "  noticeable  man  with  large  gray  eyes,"  who, 
after  some  absence  from  the  valley  of  enchantment, 

"Came  back  to  us  a  withered  flower  " 

has  improved  on  even  Thomson's  repose,  imposed  silence  on  the 
landscape  with  a  stiller  sound,  and  changed  the  quiet  of  painted 
into  that  of  sculptured  sleep.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  has  chastened  down  the  luxuriance  of  the  style  of 
him  whom  he  calls  "  the  Eubens  of  poets,"  and  substituted  a 
transatlantic  for  a  tropical  warmth.  Byron  and  Shelley  have 
identified  two  of  their  highest  efforts  with  the  use  of  the  verse 
of  Spenser.  Byron's  « Childe  Harold,"  next  to  "  The  Faerie 
Queene,"  is  the  greatest  poem  written  in  that  stanza  in  our 
language.  Yet,  the  two  how  different!  The  pervasive  spirit 
of  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  is,  notwithstanding  all  its  battles  and 
wild  adventures,  that  of  peace — peace  seen,  not  as  come,  but  as 
coming,  like  the  blue  sky  through  the  breaks  in  a  thick  forest ; 
the  spirit  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  is  unrest,  an  unrest  which  seems 
unappeasable  even  by  death,  and  which  proclaims  its  poet,  in 
very  deed,  the  "  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,"  for  there  are 

"Wanderers  o'er  eternity 
"  Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd  ne'er  shall  be." 

"The  Faerie  Queene"  is,  in  essence,  a  religious  poem — the 
god  is  there,  although  often  hidden  by  the  draperies,  and  often 
lost  amidst  the  leaves;  in  "Childe  Harold"  there  is  no  God, 
only  a  convulsive  and  fitful  attempt  here  and  there  to  grasp  at 
Him.  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  is  an  outflow,  sweet  and  sponta 
neous  as  one  of  Nature's  gums — Childe  Harold  is  an  effort, 
although  a  gigantic  one, — its  richest  and  noblest  thoughts  come 
forth  as  he  describes  in  his  own  "  Dying  Gladiator : " — 

"  Through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow, 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower." 
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Spenser  excels  in  gorgeous  diffusion— Byron  in  stern  and 
gloomy  concentration.  Spenser  supplies  innumerable  subjects 
for  pictures.  Byron,  hardly  one,  except  his  own  melancholy 
form,  prematurely  old,  unutterably  wretched,  with  "faded 
splendour  wan,"  and  thick  scars  of  thunder  on  his  brow,  con 
versing  with  all  the  mighty  miserable  of  mankind — with  all  the 
ruins  of  Art,  and  all  the  terrors  of  Nature.  Of  Spenser  himself, 
in  "  The  Faerie  Queene,"  we  hear  little ;  when  he  is  there  he 
is  deeply  masked.  Byron,  in  "  Childe  Harold,"  is  the  sole  hero 
— the  principal  topic,  and  the  mask  he  wears  is  transparent  as 
gauze  or  glass.  Yet,  from  the  protruded  personality  of  the  later 
poet,  as  well  as  from  his  deep  and  gloried-in  despair,  we  believe 
that  "  Childe  Harold"  is  more  interesting  to  the  vast  majority 
of  readers  than  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  and  that  the  "Address  to 
the  Ocean,"  with  all  its  faults,  has  moved  more  to  wonder  and 
to  tears  of  sublime  emotion  than  Spenser's  "  Palace  of  Pride," 
"House  of  Mammon,"  or  his  picture  of  the  "Chariot  of  the 
Night," — although  this  latter  be  almost  worthy  of  Eschylus 
or  Dante.  Thus  too  often  does  passion,  although  only  half 
from  Heaven,  and  which  can  rather  run  than  fly,  outstrip  the 
winged  poetry. 

In  some  points,  as  we  have  already  hinted  more  than  once, 
Shelley  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Spenser,  and  the  "  Revolt 
of  Islam  "  is  probably  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  measure,  the  most 
Spenserian  poem  in  the  language.  There  is  the  same  love  of 
personifying  the  abstract,  the  same  exuberance  of  imagery  and 
diction,  the  same  powerful  and  melting  melody,  the  same 
dreamlike  and  unearthly  tone  of  sentiment,  and,  in  parts,  the 
same  unfathomable  obscurity.  But,  in  Spenser,  the  strength 
is  vastly  greater,  as  is  proved  by  the  superior  calmness  of 
the  strain.  The  allegorical  figures,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
more  life-like  and  interesting,  partly  because  he  deals  with 
them  in  a  more  sensuous  spirit,  and  uses  a  richer  brush. 
The  purpose  of  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam "  is  revolutionary — 
that  of  "The  Faerie  Queene"  is  religious.  Through  the 
fervour  and  fury  of  the  young  apostle  of  the  movement,  the 
dignified  Spenserian  stanza  is  sometimes  hurried  out  of  its 
propriety,  it  assumes  a  trumpet-tone  which  jars  on  the  spirit 
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of  allegoric  song,  to  which,  in  general,  the  line  of  Wordsworth 
is  applicable — 

"  Ccdm  pleasures  there  abide,  majestic  pains." 

Hence,  the  "  Kevolt  of  Islam  "  is  rather  a  great  lyric  poem,  cast 
into  the  Spenserian  shape,  than  a  romantic  epic.  Yet  we  confess 
to  have  found  in  its  first  and  last  cantos,  particularly  the  latter, 
where  he  paints  the  spirit- world,  a  fascination,  a  dreamy  pomp  of 
description,  and  a  weird  harmony  of  versification  not  unworthy 
of  the  author  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene,"  and  suggesting  the 
thought  that  had  the  author  lived  he  might  have  emulated 
its  imaginative  triumphs,  although,  as  it  is,  the  "Revolt  of 
Islam,"  with  all  its  transcendant  merits,  must  be  condemned  as 
a  monstrous  mixture  of  French  politics  and  irreligion,  with  the 
rarest  elements  of  English  poetry. 

It  is  by  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  that  Spenser  has  ever  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  best  known  in  the  world  of  letters.  That  casts  a 
shadow  so  broad,  that  his  other  productions  are  dwindled  and 
obscured.  Yet,  had  these  existed  alone,  they  were  enough  to 
have  established  his  fame.  His  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  although 
written  in  a  diction  too  obsolete  to  be  popular — although  not 
sufficiently  minute  and  painstaking  in  its  pictures  of  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year — and  although,  for  a  pastoral,  shadowed  by 
a  chilly  and  ungenial  gloom,  as  though  the  wind  in  Colin  Clout's 
country  blew  constantly  from  the  east — is  yet  fall  of  ingenious 
fancies,  and  natural  images.  It  must  not,  however,  be  named 
with  Virgil's  "  Eclogues,"  with  "Theocritus,"  with  the  "Pastor 
Fido,"  and  least  of  all  with  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  the  finest 
pastoral  in  the  world.  His  "Muioptomos  Daphnaida,"  "  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale,"  "  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,"  and  his 
"  Epithalamium,"  are  greatly  superior  to  the  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  and  contain  passages — such  as  his  picture  of  "Raleigh 
in  "  Colin  Clout,"  and  that  of  the  Bride  in  the  "  Epithalamium  " 
— which  have  never  been  surpassed.  Take  the  latter — 

"  Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright, 
Her  forehead  ivory  white, 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded, 
Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite, 
Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded, 
Her  paps  like  lilies  budded. 
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Her  snowy  neck  like  to  a  marble  tower, 
And  all  her  body  like  a  palace  fair 
Ascending  up  with  many  a  stately  stair 
To  honour's  seat  and  chastity's  sweet  bower." 

The  great  defect  in  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  is  one  incident  to  its 
plan  —  the  absence  of  human  interest.  Shakspeare,  in  his  most 
imaginative  plays,  never  altogether  forgets,  or  allows  us  to  forget, 
the  ongoings  of  the  everyday  world.  Trinculo  and  Stephano 
mingle  with  Ariel  and  Caliban  in  the  "  Tempest  ;  "  and  Bottom 
and  Quince  relieve  the  supernaturalism  of  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  But  in  Spenser  the  earth  and  all  its  doings  are 
shut  out  or  transformed,  and  although  we  hear  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  it  is  in  reality  the  glory  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene's  " 
countenance,  in  which  for  a  season  we  walk  and  bask  and  have 
our  being.  Yet,  while  this  lack  of  human  feeling  has  deterred 
many,  it  has  attracted  others  to  its  pages.  It  was  this  which 
made  Gray  habitually  read  Spenser's  poem  when  he  wished  to 
rouse  his  mind  to  composition.  It  was  this  that  excited  the 
emulation  of  Shelley,  who  was  besides  "  enticed  by  the  brilliancy 
and  magnificence  of  sound,  which  a  mind  that  has  been  nourished 
upon  musical  thoughts  can  produce  by  a  just  and  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  pauses  of  the  Spenserian  measure."  It  was 
this  that  made  Scott  and  Southey  always  salute  Spenser  as  their 
"Master,"  and  that  drew  forth  the  yet  profounder  homage 
of  Wordsworth,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  poets  resembled  Spenser 
most  in  the  power  of  idealising  nature,  and  transfiguring  thought 
into  beauty  ;  and  who,  in  an  exquisite  poem  to  his  wife,  thus 
speaks  of  Una  and  her  poet  — 

"  Ah  then,  beloved  !  pleasing  was  the  smart, 
And  the  tear  precious  in  compassion  shed, 
For  her  who,  pierc'd  by  sorrow's  thrilling  dart, 
Did  meekly  bear  the  pang  unmerited. 
Meek  as  that  emblem  of  her  lowly  heart, 
The  milk-white  lamb  which  in  a  line  she  led  ; 
And  faithful,  loyal  in  her  innocence, 
Like  the  brave  lion  slain  in  her  defence. 
Notes  could  we  hear  as  of  a  Faery  shell 
Attuned  to  words  with  sacred  wisdom  fraught  ; 
Free  fancy  prized  each  specious  miracle, 
And  all  its  finer  inspiration  caught." 
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SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WOKKS. 


THE  FOUKTH  BOOK 

OP 

THE  FAERIE  QUEENE, 

CONTAINING 

THE  LEGEND  OF  CAMBEL  AND  TRIAMOND,  OR  OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 


CANTO  II. 

Blandamour  wins  false  Fiorina  ell; 

Paridell  for  her  strives : 
They  are  accorded : 1  Agape 

Doth  lengthen  her  sons'  lives. 

I. 

FIREBRAND  of  hell,  first  tin'd2  in  Phlegethon 
By  thousand  Furies,  and  from  thence  out-thrown 
Into  this  world  to  work  confusion 
And  set  it  all  on  fire  by  force  unknown, 
Is  wicked  Discord ;  whose  small  sparks  once  blown 
None  but  a  god  or  godlike  man  can  slake : 
Such  as  was  Orpheus,  that,  when  strife  was  grown 
Amongst  those  famous  imps  of  Greece,8  did  take 
His  silver  harp  in  hand  and  shortly  friends  them 
make: 
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Re 
conciled. 


2  Kindled. 


3  The  Ar 
gonauts. 
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2  Divide. 


3  Unaware. 


4  Driveller. 


By- 


6  Called. 

'For 
merly. 
8  Took. 


9  When 
duly 
tried. 

10  Waif. 


II. 

Or  such,  as  that  celestial  Psalmist  was, 
That,  when  the  wicked  fiend  his  lord  tormented, 
With  heavenly  notes,  that  did  all  other  pass, 
The  outrage  of  his  furious  fit  relented. 
1  Harmo-        Such  music  is  wise  words  with  time  concented,1 
To  moderate  stiff  minds  disposed  to  strive : 
Such  as  that  prudent  Roman*  well  invented; 
What  time  his  people  into  parts  did  rive,2 
Them  reconcil'd  again,  and  to  their  homes  did  drive. 

in. 

Such  us'd  wise  Glauce  to  that  wrathful  knight, 
To  calm  the  tempest  of  his  troubled  thought : 
Yet  Blandamour,  with  terms  of  foul  despite, 
And  Paridell  her  scorn'd,  and  set  at  nought, 
As  old  and  crooked  and  not  good  for  ought. 
Both  they  unwise,  and  wareless3  of  the  evil 
That  by  themselves  unto  themselves  is  wrought, 
Through  that  false  witch,  and  that  foul  aged 

drivel;4 
The  one  a  fiend,  the  other  an  incarnate  devil. 

IV. 

With  whom  as  they  thus  rode  accompanied, 
They  were  encountered  of 5  a  lusty  knight 
That  had  a  goodly  lady  by  his  side, 
To  whom  he  made  great  dalliance  and  delight: 
It  was,  to  wit,  the  bold  Sir  Ferraugh  hight,6 
He  that  from  Braggadocchio  whilome7  reft8 
The  snowy  Florimell,  whose  beauty  bright 
Made  him  seem  happy  for  so  glorious  theft; 
Yet  was  it  in  due  trial9  but  a  wand'ring  weft.10 

'  Roman : '  Menenius  Agrippa,  who,  when  the  Roman  populace  had 
withdrawn  to  Mons  Sacer,  persuaded  them  to  return  by  the  well-known 
fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members. 
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V. 

Which  whenas  Blandamour,  whose  fancy  light 
Was  always  flitting  as  the  wavering  wind 
After  each  beauty  that  appear'd  in  sight, 
Beheld,  eftsoons1  it  prick'd  his  wanton  mind 
With  sting  of  lust  that  reason's  eye  did  blind, 
That  to  Sir  Paridell  these  words  he  sent;2 
'  Sir  Knight,  why  ride  ye  dumpish  thus  behind, 
Since  so  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 
So  fair  a  spoil,  to  make  you  joyous  merriment  1 ' 

VI. 

But  Paridell,  that  had  too  late3  a  trial 
Of  the  bad  issue  of  his  counsel  vain, 
List  not  to  hark,  but  made  this  fair  denial ; 
'Last  turn  was  mine,  well  proved  to  my  pain ; 
This  now  be  yours ;  God  send  you  better  gain! * 
Whose  scoffed  words  he  taking  half  in  scorn, 
Fiercely  forth  prick'd  his  steed  as  in  disdain 
Against  that  knight,  ere  he  him  well  could  torn ; 4 
By  means  whereof  he  hath  him  lightly5  overborne. 

VII. 

Who,  with  the  sudden  stroke  astonished  sore, 
Upon  the  ground  awhile  in  slumber  lay ; 
The  whiles  his  love  away  the  other  bore, 
And,  showing  her,  did  Paridell  upbray,6 
'Lo!  sluggish  knight,  the  victor's  happy  prey! 
So  fortune  friends7  the  bold/     Whom  Paridell 
Seeing  so  fair  indeed,  as  he  did  say, 
His  heart  with  secret  envy  gan  to  swell, 
And  inly  grudge  at  him  that  he  had  sped  so  well. 

VIII. 

Nathless  proud  man  himself  the  other  deemed, 

Having  so  peerless  paragon8  ygot: 

For  sure  the  fairest  Florimell  him  seemed 
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Might. 


Attrac 
tion. 
Bereft. 


Moulded. 


To  him  was  fallen  for  his  happy  lot, 
Whose  like  alive  on  earth  he  weened  not : 
Therefore  he  her  did  court,  did  serve,  did  woo, 
With  humblest  suit  that  he  imagine  mot,1 
And  all  things  did  devise,  and  all  things  do, 
That  might  her  love  prepare,  and  liking  win  thereto. 

IX. 

She,  in  regard  thereof,  him  recompensed 
With  golden  words  and  goodly  countenance, 
And  such  fond  favours  sparingly  dispens'd : 
Sometimes  him  blessing  with  a  light  eye-glance, 
And  coy  looks  tempering  with  loose  dalliance ; 
Sometimes  estranging  him  in  sterner  wise ; 
That,  having  cast  him  in  a  foolish  trance, 
He  seemed  brought  to  bed  in  Paradise, 

And  prov'd  himself  most  fool  in  what  he  seem'd 
most  wise. 

x. 

So  great  a  mistress  of  her  art  she  was, 
And  perfectly  practised  in  woman's  craft, 
That  though  therein  himself  he  thought  to  pass,2 
And  by  his  false  allurements'  wily  draft3 
Had  thousand  women  of  their  love  beraft,4 
Yet  now  he  was  surprised:  for  that  false  sprite, 
Which  that  same  witch  had  in  this  form  engraft,5 
^  Was  so  expert  in  every  subtle  sleight, 

That  it  could  overreach  the  wisest  earthly  wight. 

XI. 

Yet  he  to  her  did  daily  service  more, 
And  daily  more  deceived  was  thereby; 
Yet  Paridell  him  envied  therefore, 
As  seeming  plac'd  in  sole  felicity: 
So  blind  is  lust  false  colours  to  descry. 
But  Ate  soon  discovering  his  desire,  ' 
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And  finding  now  fit  opportunity 
To  stir  up  strife  twixt  love  and  spite  and  ire, 
Did  privily  put  coals  unto  his  secret  fire. 

XII. 

By  sundry  means  thereto  she  prick'd  him  forth ; 
Now  with  remembrance  of  those  spiteful  speeches, 
Now  with  opinion  of  his  own  more  worth, 
Now  with  recounting  of  like  former  breaches 
Made  in  their  friendship,  as  that  hag  him  teaches : 
And  ever,  when  his  passion  is  allay'd, 
She  it  revives,  and  new  occasion  reaches : 
That,  on  a  time  as  they  together  way'd,1  '  Journey- 

He  made  him  open  challenge,  and  thus  boldly  said; 

XIII. 

'Too  boastful  Blandamour!  too  long  I  bear 
The  open  wrongs  thou  doest  me  day  by  day : 
Well  know'st  thou,  when  we  friendship  first  did 

swear, 

The  covenant  was,  that  every  spoil  or  prey 
Should  equally  be  shar'd  betwixt  us  tway : 
Where  is  my  part  then  of  this  lady  bright, 
Whom  to  thyself  thou  takest  quite  away? 
Render  therefore  therein  to  me  my  right, 
Or  answer  for  thy  wrong  as  shall  fall  out  in  fight/ 

XIV. 

Exceeding  wroth  thereat  was  Blandamour, 

And  gan  this  bitter  answer  to  him  make ; 

'Too  foolish  Paridell!  that  fairest  flower      [take: 

Wouldst  gather  fain,  and  yet  no  pains  wouldst 

But  not  so  easy  will  I  her  forsake ; 

This  hand  her  won,  this  hand  shall  her  defend/ 


With  that  they  gan  their  shivering2  spears  to 
shake, 
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1  Armour 
covering 
the  chest 

2  Encoun 
ter. 


Danger. 


Run 
against. 


5  Hack. 


And  deadly  points  at  either's  breast  to  bend, 
Forgetful  each  to  have  been  ever  other's  friend. 

xv. 

Their  fiery  steeds  with  so  untamed  force 
Did  bear  them  both  to  fell  avenge's  end, 
That  both  their  spears  with  pitiless  remorse 
Through  shield  and  mail  and  haberjeon1  did  wend, 
And  in  their  flesh  a  grisly  passage  rend, 
That  with  the  fury  of  their  own  affret2 
Each  other  horse  and  man  to  ground  did  send ; 
Where,  lying  still  awhile,  both  did  forget 
The  perilous  present  stound3  in  which  their  lives 
were  set. 

XVI. 

As  when  two  warlike  brigantines  at  sea, 
With  murd'rous  weapons  arm'd  to  cruel  fight, 
Do  meet  together  on  the  wat'ry  lea, 
They  stem4  each  other  with  so  fell  despite, 
That  with  the  shock  of  their  own  heedless  might 
Their  wooden  ribs  are  shaken  nigh  asunder; 
They  which  from  shore  behold  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  flashing  fire,  and  hear  the  ordnance  thunder, 
Do  greatly  stand  amaz'd  at  such  unwonted  wonder. 

XVII. 

At  length  they  both  upstarted  in  amaze, 
As  men  awaked  rashly  out  of  dream, 
And  round  about  themselves  a  while  did  gaze; 
Till  seeing  her,  that  Florimell  did  seem, 
In  doubt  to  whom  she  victory  should  deem, 
Therewith  their  dulled  sprites  they  edg'd  anew, 
And,  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage  extreme, 
Like^two  mad  mastiffs  each  on  other  flew, 
And  shields  did  shear,  and  mails  did  rash,5  and 
helms  did  hew. 
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XVIII. 

So  furiously  each  other  did  assail, 

As  if  their  souls  they  would  at  once  have  rent 

Out  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did 

raile1 

Adown,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent; 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent,2 
And  all  their  armours  stain'd  with  bloody  gore ; 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breathe  would  they  relent, 
So  mortal  was  their  malice  and  so  sore 
Become,  of  feigned  friendship  which  they  vow'd  afore. 

XIX. 

And  that  which  is  for  ladies  most  besitting,3 
To  stint  all  strife,  and  foster  friendly  peace, 
Was  from  those  dames  so  far  and  so  unfitting, 
As  that,  instead  of  praying  them  surcease  4 
They  did  much  more  their  cruelty  increase ; 
Bidding  them  fight  for  honour  of  their  love, 
And  rather  die  than  lady's  cause  release : 5  [move, 
With  which  vain  terms  so  much  they  did  them 
That  both  resolv'd  the  last  extremities  to  prove. 

xx. 

There  they,  I  ween,  would  fight  until  this  day, 
Had  not  a  squire,  even  he  the  Squire  of  Dames,'"" 
By  great  adventure6  travelled  that  way; 
Who  seeing  both  bent  to  so  bloody  games, 
And  both  of  old  well  knowing  by  their  names, 
Drew  nigh,  to  weet7  the  cause  of  their  debate : 
And  first  laid  on  those  ladies  thousand  blames, 
That  did  not  seek  t'  appease  their  deadly  hate, 
But  gazed  on  their  harms,  not  pitying  their  estate : 

XXI. 

And  then  those  knights  he  humbly  did  beseech 

*  '  Squire  of  Dames  : '  see  Book  III.,  Canto  VII. 
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To  stay  their  'hands,  till  he  awhile  had  spoken : 
Who  look'd  a  little  up  at  that  his  speech, 
Yet  would  not  let  their  battle  so  be  broken, 
Both  greedy  fierce  on  other  to  be  wroken.1 
Yet  he  to  them  so  earnestly  did  call, 
And  them  conjur'd  by  some  well  knowen  token, 
That  they  at  last  their  wrothful  hands  let  fall, 

Content  to  hear  him  speak,  and  glad  to  rest  withal. 

xxn. 

First  he  desir'd  their  cause  of  strife  to  see : 
They  said,  it  was  for  love  of  '  Florimell. 
'  Ah!  gentle  knights/  quoth  he,  ' how  may  that  be, 
And  she  so  far  astray,  as  none  can  tellT 
'Fond2  Squire/  full  angry  then  said  Paridell, 
'Seest  not  the  lady  there  before  thy  faceT 
He  looked  back,  and,  her  avising3  well, 
Ween'd,  as  he  said,  by  that  her  outward  grace 

That  fairest  Florimell  was  present  there  in  place. 

XXIII. 

Glad  man  was  he  to  see  that  joyous  sight, 
For  none  alive  but  joy'd  in  Florimell, 
And  lowly  to  her  louting4  thus  benight;5 
'  Fairest  of  fair,  that  fairness  dost  excel, 
This  happy  day  I  have  to  greet  you  well, 
In  which  you  safe  I  see,  whom  thousand  late 
Misdoubted  lost  through  mischief  that  befell; 
^  Long  may  you  live  in  health  and  happy  state!' 
She  little  answered  him,  but  lightly  did  aggrate.6 

xxiv. 

Then,  turning  to  those  knights,  he  gan  anew; 
1  And  you,  Sir  Blandamour,  and  Paridell, 
That  for  this  lady  present  in  your  view 
Have  rais'd  this  cruel  war  and  outrage  fell, 
Certes,  me  seems,  been  not  advised  well ; 
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But  rather  ought  in  friendship  for  her  sake 

To  join  your  force,  their  forces  to  repel 

That  seek  perforce  her  from  you  both  to  take, 

And  of  your  gotten  spoil  their  own  triumph  to 
make/ 

xxv. 

Thereat  Sir  Blandamour,  with  countenance  stern 
All  full  of  wrath,  thus  fiercely  him  bespake ; 
'  Aread,1  thou  squire,  that  I  the  man  may  learn, 
That  dare  from  me  think  Florimell  to  take!' 
'  Not  one/  quoth  he,  '  but  many  do  partake 
Herein ;  as  thus :  It  lately  so  befell, 
That  Satyrane  a  girdle  did  uptake 
Well  known  to  appertain  to  Florimell, 

Which  for  her  sake  he  wore,  as  him  beseemed  well. 

XXVI. 

'  But  whenas  she  herself  was  lost  and  gone, 
Full  many  knights,  that  loved  her  like2  dear, 
Thereat  did  greatly  grudge,  that  he  alone 
That  lost  fair  lady's  ornament  should  wear, 
And  gan  therefore  close3  spite  to  him  to  bear; 
Which  he  to  shun,  and  stop  vile  envy's  sting, 
Hath  lately  caus'd  to  be  proclaimed  each  where 
A  solemn  feast,  with  public  tourneying, 
To  which  all  knights  with  them  their  ladies  are  to 
bring: 

XXVII. 

'And  of  them  all  she,  that  is  fairest  found, 

Shall  have  that  golden  girdle  for  reward; 

And  of  those  knights,  who  is  most  stout  on  ground, 

4 


Prefer- 


Shall  to  that  fairest  lady  be  prefard. 

Since  therefore  she  herself  is  now  your  ward, 

To  you  that  ornament  of  hers  pertains, 

Against  all  those  that  challenge5  it,  to  guard,          3  Claim. 
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And  save  her  honour  with  your  vent'rous  pains; 
That  shall  you  win  more  glory,  than  ye  here  find 
gains/ 

XXVIII. 

When  they  the  reason  of  his  words  had  heard, 
They  gan  abate  the  rancour  of  their  rage, 
And  with  their  honour's  and  their  love's  regard 
The  furious  flames  of  malice  to  assuage. 
Then  each  to  other  did  his  faith  engage, 
Like  faithful  friends  thenceforth  to  join  in  one 
With  all  their  force,  and  battle  strong  to  wage 
'Gainst  all  those  knights,  as  their  professed  fone,1 
That  challenged  ought  in  Florimell,  save  they  alone. 

XXIX. 

So,  well  accorded,  forth  they  rode  together 
In  friendly  sort,  that  lasted  but  a  while; 
And  of  all  old  dislikes  they  made  fair  weather: 
Yet  all  was  forg'd  and  spread  with  golden  foil, 
That  under  it  hid  hate  and  hollow  guile. 
Ne  certes  can  that  friendship  long  endure, 
However  gay  and  goodly  be  the  style, 
That  doth  ill  cause  or  evil  end  enure:2 
For  virtue  is  the  band  that  bindeth  hearts  most  sure. 

XXX. 

Thus  as  they  marched  all  in  close  disguise 
Of  feigned  love,  they  chanc'd  to  overtake 
Two  knights  that  linked  rode  in  lovely3  wise, 
As  if  they  secret  counsels  did  partake; 
And  each  not  far  behind  him  had  his  make,4 
To  wit,  two  ladies  of  most  goodly  hue, 
That  twixt  themselves  did  gentle  purpose5  make, 
Unmindful  both  of  that  discordful  crew, 
The  which  with  speedy  pace  did  after  them  pursue. 
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XXXI. 

Who,  as  they  now  approached  nigh  at  hand, 
Deeming  them  doughty1  as  they  did  appear, 
They  sent  that  squire  afore,  to  understand 
What  might  they  be :  who,  viewing  them  more 

near, 

Returned  ready  news,  that  those  same  were 
Two  of  the  pro  west2  knights  in  Faery  Lond; 
And  those  two  ladies  their  two  lovers  dear  ; 
Courageous  Cambell,  and  stout  Triamond, 
With  Canacee  and  Cambine  link'd  in  lovely  bond. 

XXXII. 

Whilome,3  as  antique  stories  tellen  us, 
Those  two  were  foes  the  fellonest4  on  ground, 
And  battle  made  the  dreadest  dangerous 
That  ever  shrilling  trumpet  did  resound ; 
Though  now  their  acts  be  nowhere  to  be  found, 
As  that  renowned  poet  them  compiled 
With  warlike  numbers  and  heroic  sound, 
Dan  Chaucer,  Well  of  English  undefiled, 
On  fame's  eternal  beadroll5  worthy  to  be  filed. 

XXXIII. 

But  wicked  Time,  that  all  good  thoughts  doth 

waste, 

And  works  of  noblest  wits  to  nought  outwear, 
That  famous  monument  hath  quite  defac'd, 
And  robb'd  the  world  of  treasure  endless  dear, 
The  which  might  have  enriched  all  us  here. 
0  cursed  eld,6  the  canker-worm  of  writs! 
How  may  these  rhymes,  so  rude  as  doth  appear, 
Hope  to  endure,  sith7  works  of  heavenly  wits 
Are  quite  devoured,  and  brought  to  nought  by  little 
bits! 
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XXXIV. 

Then  pardon,  0  most  sacred  happy  spirit, 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  thus  revive, 
And  steal  from  thee  the  meed  of  thy  due  merit, 
That  none  durst  ever  whilst  thou  wast  alive, 
And,  being  dead,  in  vain  yet  many  strive : 
Ne  dare  I  like ;  but,  through  infusion  sweet 
Of  thine  own  spirit  which  doth  in  me  survive, 
I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feet, 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather  meet. 

XXXV. 

Cambello's  sister  was  fair  Canacee, 
That  was  the  learnedst  lady  in  her  days, 
Well  seen1  in  every  science  that  might  be, 
And  every  secret  work  of  nature's  ways ; 
In  witty  riddles ;  and  in  wise  soothsays ; 
In  power  of  herbs  ;  and  tunes  of  beasts  and  birds; 
And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  praise, 
She  modest  was  in  all  her  deeds  and  words, 
And  wondrous  chaste  of  life,  yet  lov'd  of  knights  and 
lords. 

XXXVI. 

Full  many  lords  and  many  knights  her  loved, 
Yet  she  to  none  of  them  her  liking  lent, 
Ne  ever  was  with  fond  affection  moved, 
But  rul'd  her  thoughts  with  goodly  government, 
For  dread  of  blame  and  honour's  blemishment; 
And  eke  unto  her  looks  a  law  she  made, 
That  none  of  them  once  out  of  order  went, 
But,  like  to  wary  sentinels  well  stay'd, 
Still  watch'd  on  every  side,  of  secret  foes  afraid. 

xxxvn. 

So  much  the  more  as  she  refus'd  to  love, 
So  much  the  more  she  loved  was  and  sought, 
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That  oftentimes  unquiet  strife  did  move 
Amongst  her  lovers,  and  great  quarrels  wrought ; 
That  oft  for  her  in  bloody  arms  they  fought. 
Which  whenas  Cambell,  that  was  stout  and  wise, 
Perceived  would  breed  great  mischief,  he  bethought 
How  to  prevent  the  peril  that  might  rise, 
And  turn  both  him  and  her  to  honour  in  this  wise. 

XXXVIII. 

One  day,  when  all  that  troop  of  warlike  wooers 
Assembled  were,  to  weet1  whose  she  should  be, 
All  mighty  men  and  dreadful  derring-doers,2 
(The  harder  it  to  make  them  well  agree,) 
Amongst  them  all  this  end  he  did  decree ; 
That,  of  them  all  which  love  to  her  did  make, 
They  by  consent  should  choose  the  stoutest  three 
That  with  himself  should  combat  for  her  sake, 
And  of  them  all  the  victor  should  his  sister  take. 

XXXIX. 

Bold  was  the  challenge,  as  himself  was  bold, 
And  courage  full  of  haughty  hardiment,3 
Approved  oft  in  perils  manifold, 
Which  he  achieved  to  his  great  ornament : 
But  yet  his  sister's  skill  unto  him  lent 
Most  confidence  and  hope  of  happy  speed, 
Conceived  by  a  ring  which  she  him  sent, 
That,  'mongst  the  many  virtues  which  we  read, 
Had  power  to  staunch  all  wounds  that  mortally  did 
bleed. 

XL. 

Well  was  that  ring's  great  virtue  known  to  all ; 
That  dread  thereof,  and  his  redoubted  might, 
Did  all  that  youthly  rout  so  much  appal, 
That  none  of  them  durst  undertake  the  fight : 
More  wise  they  ween'd  to  make  of  love  delight 
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Than  life  to  hazard  for  fair  lady's  look : 
And  yet  uncertain  by  such  outward  sight, 
Though  for  her  sake  they  all  that  peril  took, 
Whether  she  would  them  love,  or  in  her  liking  brook. 


. 

Amongst  those  knights  there  were  three  brethren 
Three  bolder  brethren  never  were  yborn,      [bold, 
Born  of  one  mother  in  one  happy  mould, 
Born  at  one  burden  in  one  happy  morn  ; 
Thrice  happy  mother,  and  thrice  happy  morn, 
That  bore  three  such,  three  such  not  to  be  found! 
Her  name  was  Agape,  whose  children  wern2 
All  three  as  one;  the  first  hight3  Priamond, 
The  second  Diamond,  the  youngest  Triamond. 


XLII. 


Stout4  Priamond,  but  not  so  strong  to  strike; 
Strong  Diamond,  but  not  so  stout  a  knight; 
But  Triamond  was  stout  and  strong  alike: 
On  horseback  used  Triamond  to  fight, 
And  Priamond  on  foot  had  more  delight; 
But  horse  and  foot  knew  Diamond  to  wield: 
With  curtaxe5  used  Diamond  to  smite, 
And  Triamond  to  handle  spear  and  shield, 
But  spear  and  curtaxe  both  us'd  Priamond  in  field. 

XLIII. 

These  three  did  love  each  other  dearly  well, 
And  with  so  firm  affection  were  allied, 
As  if  but  one  soul  in  them  all  did  dwell, 
Which  did  her  power  into  three  parts  divide; 
Like  three  fair  branches  budding  far  and  wide, 
That  from  one  root  derived  their  vital  sap: 
And,  like  that  root  that  doth  her  life  divide 
Their  mother  was;  and  had  full  blessed  hap 
These  three  so  noble  babes  to  bring  forth  at  one  clap 
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XLIV. 

Their  mother  was  a  Fay,  and  had  the  skill 
Of  secret  things,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature, 
"Which  she  by  art  could  use  unto  her  will, 
And  to  her  service  bind  each  living  creature, 
Through  secret  understanding  of  their  feature.1 
Thereto2  she  was  right  fair,  whenso  her  face 
She  list3  discover,  and  of  goodly  stature; 
But  she,  as  Fays  are  wont,  in  privy  place  [space.4 

Did  spend  her  days,  and  lov'd  in  forests  wild  to 

XLV. 

There  on  a  day  a  noble  youthly  knight, 
Seeking  adventures  in  the  savage  wood, 
*  Did  by  great  fortune  get  of  her  the  sight, 
As  she  sat  careless  by  a  crystal  flood 
Combing  her  golden  locks,  as  seem'd  her  good; 
And  unawares  upon  her  laying  hold, 
That  strove  in  vain  him  long  to  have  withstood, 
Oppressed  her,  and  there  (as  it  is  told) 

Got  these  three  lovely  babes,  that  prov'd  three 
champions  bold : 

XLVI. 

Which  she  with  her  long  foster'd  in  that  wood, 
Till  that  to  ripeness  of  man's  state  they  grew : 
Then,  showing  forth  signs  of  their  father's  blood, 
They  loved  arms,  and  knighthood  did  ensue,5 
Seeking  adventures  where  they  any  knew. 
Which  when  their  mother  saw,  she  gan  to  doubt 
Their  safety;  lest  by  searching  dangers  new, 
And  rash  provoking  perils  all  about,  [stout. 

Their  days  might  be  abridged  through  their  courage 

XLVH. 

Therefore  desirous  th'  end  of  all  their  days 
To  know,  and  them  t'  enlarge  with  long  extent, 
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By  wondrous  skill  and  many  hidden  ways 
1  The  Dea-       To  the  three  Fatal  Sisters'1  house  she  went. 
Far  under  ground  from  track  of  living  went, 
Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  Abyss, 
Where  Demogorgon  in  dull  darkness  pent 
Far  from  the  view  of  gods  and  heaven's  bliss 
The  hideous  Chaos  keeps,  their  dreadful  dwelling  is. 

XLVIII. 

There  she  them  found  all  sitting  round  about 
The  direful  distaff  standing  in  the  mid, 
And  with  unwearied  fingers  drawing  out 
The  lines  of  life,  from  living  knowledge  hid. 
Sad  Clotho  held  the  rock,2  the  whiles  the  thrid3 


By  grisly  Lachesis  was  spun  with  pain, 
That  cruel  Atropos  eftsoons4  undid, 


2  Distaff. 

3  Thread. 

4  Immedi- 

With  cursed  knife  cutting  the  twist  in  twain: 
Most  wretched  men,  whose  days  depend  on  threads 
so  vain! 

XLIX. 

She,  them  saluting  there,  by  them  sat  still 
Beholding  how  the  threads  of  life  they  span: 
And  when  at  last  she  had  beheld  her  fill, 
Trembling  in  heart,  and  looking  pale  and  wan, 
Her  cause  of  coming  she  to  tell  began. 
To  whom  fierce  Atropos;  'Bold  Fay,  that  durst 
Come  see  the  secret  of  the  life  of  man, 
Well  worthy  thou  to  be  of  Jove  accurst, 
And  eke  thy  children's  threads  to  be  asunder  burst!' 

L. 

Whereat  she  sore  afraid  yet  her  besought 

To  grant  her  boon,  and  rigour  to  abate, 

That  she  might  see  her  children's  threads  forth 

brought, 
And  know  the  measure  of  their  utmost  date 
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To  them  ordained  by  eternal  Fate : 
Which  Clotho  granting  showed  her  the  same ; 
That  when  she  saw,  it  did  her  much  amate1 
To  see  their  threads  so  thin,  as  spiders  frame, 

And  eke  so  short,  that  seem'd  then:  ends  out  shortly 
came. 

LI. 

She  then  began  them  humbly  to  entreat 
To  draw  them  longer  out,  and  better  twine, 
That  so  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  late : 
But  Lachesis  thereat  gan  to  repine,  [divine 

And  said;  'Fond2  dame!  that  deem'st  of  things 
As  of  human,  that  they  may  alter'd  be, 
And  chang'd  at  pleasure  for  those  imps3  of  thine: 
Not  so;  for  what  the  Fates  do  once  decree, 

Not  all  the  gods  can  change,  nor  Jove  himself  can 
free!' 

LII. 

'  Then  since/  quoth  she,  '  the  term  of  each  man's 
For  nought  may  lessened  nor  enlarged  be ;       [life 
Grant  this,  that  when  ye  shred  with  fatal  knife 
His  line,  which  is  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
Which  is  of  them  the  shortest,  as  I  see, 
Eftsoons4  his  life  may  pass  into  the  next; 
And,  when  the  next  shall  likewise  ended  be, 
That  both  their  lives  may  likewise  be  annext 
Unto  the  third,  that  his  may  be  so  trebly  wext.5' 


In- 

creased. 
LIII. 


They  granted  it ;  and  then  that  careful  Fay 
Departed  thence  with  full  contented  mind; 
And,  coming  home,  in  warlike  fresh  array 
Them  found  all  three  according  to  their  kind;6 
But  unto  them  what  destiny  was  assigned, 
Or  how  their  lives  were  ek'd,7  she  did  not  tell; 

VOL.  III.  B 
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But  evermore,  when  she  fit  time  could  find, 
She  warned  them  to  tend  their  safeties  well, 

And  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  befell. 

LIV. 

So  did  they  surely  during  all  their  days, 
And  never  discord  did  amongst  them  fall; 
Which  much  augmented  all  their  other  praise : 
And  now,  t'  increase  affection  natural, 
In  love  of  Canacee  they  joined  all: 
Upon  which  ground  this  same  great  battle  grew, 
(Great  matter  growing  of  beginning  small,) 
The  which,  for  length,  I  will  not  here  pursue, 

But  rather  will  reserve  it  for  a  canto  new. 


CANTO  III. 

The  battle  'twixt  three  brethren  with 

Cambell  for  Canacee : 
Cambina  with  true  friendship's  bond 

Doth  their  long  strife  agree. 

I. 

0!  WHY  do  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  days  unto  the  utmost  date, 
And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire ; 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate, 
And  thousand  perils  which  them  still  await, 
Tossing  them  like  a  boat  amid  the  main, 
That  every  hour  they  knock  at  Deathes  gate! 
And  he  that  happy  seems  and  least  in  pain, 
Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end  as  he  that  most  doth  plaine. 

Therefore  this  Fay  I  hold  but  fond2  and  vain, 
The  which,  in  seeking  for  her  children  three 
Long  life,  thereby  did  more  prolong  their  pain: 
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Yet  whilst  they  lived  none  did  ever  see 
More  happy  creatures  than  they  seem'd  to  be ; 
Nor  more  ennobled  for  their  courtesy, 
That  made  them  dearly  lov'd  of  each  degree; 
Ne  more  renowned  for  their  chivalry,  [nigh. 

That  made  them  dreaded  much  of  all  men  far  and 

m. 

These  three  that  hardy  challenge  took  in  hand, 
For  Canacee  with  Cambell  for  to  fight  : 
The  day  was  set,  that  all  might  understand, 
And  pledges  pawn'd  the  same  to  keep  aright: 
That  day,  (the  dreadest  day  that  living  wight 
Did  ever  see  upon  this  world  to  shine,) 
So  soon  as  heaven's  window  showed  light, 
These  warlike  champions,  all  in  armour  shine,1 
Assembled  were  in  field  the  challenge  to  define.2 

IV. 

The  field  with  lists  was  all  about  enclos'd, 
To  bar  the  press  of  people  far  away ; 
And  at  th'  one  side  six  judges  were  disposed, 
To  view  and  deem3  the  deeds  of  arms  that  day; 
And  on  the  other  side  in  fresh  array 
Fair  Canacee  upon  a  stately  stage 
Was  set,  to  see  the  fortune  of  that  fray, 
And  to  be  seen,  as  his  most  worthy  wage4    [gage. 
That  could  her  purchase  with  his  life's  adventur'd 

v. 

Then  enter'd  Cambell  first  into  the  list, 

With  stately  steps  and  fearless  countenance, 

As  if  the  conquest  his  he  surely  wist.5 

Soon  after  did  the  Brethren  three  advance 

In  brave  array  and  goodly  amenance,6 

With  scutcheons  gilt,  and  banners  broad  display 'd; 

And,  marching  thrice  in  warlike  ordinance, 


1  Shining. 

2  Decide. 


Judge. 


4  lleward. 


5  Knew. 

6  Carriage. 
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1  Bowed. 


2  Com 
pletely. 

3  Main- 
tain. 


4  Onset. 

5  Given  be 
forehand. 


Prac- 


7  Directed. 


8  Lower. 


Thrice  louted1  lowly  to  the  noble  maid;     [play'd. 
The  whiles  shrill  trumpets  and  loud  clarions  sweetly 


VI. 

Which  done,  the  doughty  challenger  came  forth, 
All  arm'd  to  point,2  his  challenge  to  abet : 3 
'Gainst  whom  Sir  Priamond,  with  equal  worth 
And  equal  arms,  himself  did  forward  set. 
A  trumpet  blew;  they  both  together  met 
With  dreadful  force  and  furious  intent, 
Careless  of  peril  in  their  fierce  affret,4 
As  if  that  life  to  lose  they  had  forelent,5 
And  cared  not  to  spare  that  should  be  shortly  spent. 

VII. 

Eight  practic6  was  Sir  Priamond  in  fight, 
And  throughly  skilTd  in  use  of  shield  and  spear; 
Ne  less  approved  was  Cambello's  might, 
Ne  less  his  skill  in  weapons  did  appear; 
That  hard  it  was  to  ween  which  harder  were. 
Full  many  mighty  strokes  on  either  side 
Were  sent,  that  seemed  death  in  them  to  bear; 
But  they  were  both  so  watchful  and  well  ey'd, 
That  they  avoided  were,  and  vainly  by  did  slide. 

VIII. 


Yet  one,  of  many,  was  so  strongly  bent7 
By  Priamond,  that  with  unlucky  glance 
Through  CambelTs  shoulder  it  unwarely  went, 
That  forced  him  his  shield  to  disadvance:8 
Much  was  he  grieved  with  that  graceless  chance; 
Yet  from  the  wound  no  drop  of  blood  there  fell, 
But  wondrous  pain  that  did  the  more  enhance 
His  haughty  courage  to  avengement  fell: 
Smart  daunts  not  mighty  hearts,  but  makes  them 
more  to  swell. 
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IX. 


1  Thrust 


XI. 


Stop 
ping. 

Could 
not. 


With  that,  his  poignant  spear  he  fierce  aventred1 
With  doubled  force,  close  underneath  his  shield, 
That  through  the  mails  into  his  thigh  it  ent'red, 
And,  there  arresting,2  ready  way  did  yield 
For  blood  to  gush  forth  on  the  grassy  field ; 
That  he  for  pain  himself  n'ot3  right  uprear, 
But  to  and  fro  in  great  amazement  reel'd ; 
Like  an  old  oak,  whose  pith  and  sap  is  sear, 
At  puff  of  every  storm  doth  stagger  here  and  there. 

x. 

Whom  so  dismay'd  when  Cambell  had  espied, 
Again  he  drove  at  him  with  double  might, 
That  nought  might  stay  the  steel,  till  in  his  side 
The  mortal  point  most  cruelly  empight;4 
Where  fast  infixed,  whilst  he  sought  by  sleight5 
It  forth  to  wrest,  the  staff  asunder  brake, 
And  left  the  head  behind :  with  which  despite 
He  all  enrag'd  his  shivering6  spear  did  shake, 
And  charging  him  afresh  thus  felly7  him  bespake; 


8  Villain. 

9  Abetting 


'Lo!  faitour,8  there  thy  meed  unto  thee  take, 
The  meed  of  thy  mischallenge  and  abet:9 
Not  for  thine  own,  but  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
Have  I  thus  long  thy  lif e  unto  thee  let : 
But  to  forbear  doth  not  forgive  the  debt/ 
The  wicked  weapon  heard  his  wrathful  vow; 
And,  passing  forth  with  furious  affret,10 
Pierc'd  through  his  beaver  quite  into  his  brow, 
That  with  the  force  it  backward  forced  him  to  bow. 


XII. 


Therewith  asunder  in  the  midst  it  brast,11 
And  in  his  hand  nought  but  the  truncheon  left; 
The  other  half  behind  yet  sticking  fast 


Was 
fixed. 
Dex 
terity. 


Quiver 
ing. 
Terribly. 


10  Vio 
lence. 


11  Burst 
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1  Rent. 

2  Threw. 


3  Neck- 

4Abun-          Thence  streams  of  purple  blood  issuing  rife4 

dantly. 


5  Freed. 


6  Transfer. 

7  Immedi 
ately. 

8  Commu 
nicated. 


Pveady. 


10  Assault. 


Out  of  his  head-piece  Cambell  fiercely  reft,1 
And  with  such  fury  back  at  him  it  heft,2 
That,  making  way  unto  his  dearest  life, 
His  weasand-pipe  it  through  his  gorget3  cleft: 


Let  forth  his  weary  ghost,  and  made  an  end  of  strife 


XIII. 


His  weary  ghost  assoil'd5  from  fleshly  band 
Did  not,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 
Unto  her  rest  in  Pluto's  grisly  land; 
Ne  into  air  did  vanish  presently; 
Ne  changed  was  into  a  star  in  sky; 
But  through  traduction6  was  eftsoons7  derived,8 
Like  as  his  mother  pray'd  the  Destiny, 
Into  his  other  brethren  that  survived, 
In  whom  he  liv'd  anew,  of  former  life  deprived. 

XIV. 

Whom  when  on  ground  his  brother  next  beheld, 
Though  sad  and  sorry  for  so  heavy  sight, 
Yet  leave  unto  his  sorrow  did  not  yield; 
But  rather  stirr'd  to  vengeance  and  despite, 
Through  secret  feeling  of  his  generous  sprite, 
Rush'd  fiercely  forth,  the  battle  to  renew, 
As  in  reversion  of  his  brother's  right; 
And  challenging  the  virgin  as  his  due. 
His  foe  was  soon  addrest  :9  the  trumpets  freshly  blew. 

xv. 

With  that  they  both  together  fiercely  met, 
As  if  that  each  meant  other  to  devour; 
And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  bet, 
That  neither  plate  nor  mail,  whereas  their  power 
They  felt,  could  once  sustain  the  hideous  stowre,10 
But  rived  were,  like  rotten  wood,  asunder; 
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Whilst  through  their  rifts1  the  ruddy  blood  did 

shower, 

And  fire  did  flash,  like  lightning  after  thunder, 
That  filFd  the  lookers  on  at  once  with  ruth2  and 

wonder. 

XVI. 

As  when  two  tigers  prick'd  with  hunger's  rage 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beast's  fresh 

spoil, 

On  which  they  ween  their  famine  to  assuage, 
And  gain  a  feastful  guerdon3  of  their  toil; 
Both  falling  out  do  stir  up  strifeful  broil, 
And  cruel  battle  twixt  themselves  do  make, 
Whiles  neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  soyle,4 
But  either  sdeigns5  with  other  to  partake: 
So  cruelly  those  knights  strove  for  that  lady's  sake. 

XVII. 

Full  many  strokes,  that  mortally  were  meant, 
The  whiles  were  interchanged  twixt  them  two ; 
Yet  they  were  all  with  so  good  wariment 
Or  warded,  or  avoided  and  let  go, 
That  still  the  life  stood  fearless  of  her  foe ; 
Till  Diamond,  disdaining  long  delay 
Of  doubtful  fortune  wavering  to  and  fro, 
Resolv'd  to  end  it  one  or  other  way;  [sway. 

And  heav'd  his  murd'rous  axe  at  him  with  mighty 

XVIII. 

The  dreadful  stroke,  in  case  it  had  arrived 
Where  it  was  meant,  (so  deadly  it  was  meant,) 
The  soul  had  sure  out  of  his  body  rived, 
And  stinted6  all  the  strife  incontinent;7 
But  Cambell's  fate  that  fortune  did  prevent : 
For,  seeing  it  at  hand,  he  swerv'd  aside, 
And  so  gave  way  unto  his  fell  intent; 


Pity. 


3  Reward. 


4  Prey. 

5  Disdains. 


6  Ended. 

7  Immedi 
ately. 
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1  Boldness. 


2  Attack. 

3  Easily. 

Un 
wieldy. 


5  Recover. 


Cut  off. 


8  Assault. 


9  Unknow 
ing. 


10  Been. 

11  Immedi 
ately. 


Who,  missing  of  the  mark  which  he  had  ey'd, 
Was  with  the  force  nigh  fell'd  whilst  his  right  foot 
did  slide. 

XIX. 

As  when  a  vulture  greedy  of  his  prey, 
Through  hunger  long,  that  heart1  to  him  doth  lend, 
Strikes  at  an  heron  with  all  his  body's  sway, 
That  from  his  force  seems  nought  may  it  defend ; 
The  wary  fowl,  that  spies  him  toward  bend 
His  dreadful  souse,2  avoids  it,  shunning  light,3 
And  maketh  him  his  wing  in  vain  to  spend  ; 
That  with  the  weight  of  his  own  wieldless4  might 

He  falleth  nigh  to  ground,  and  scarce  recovereth 
flight. 

xx. 

Which  fair  adventure  when  Cambello  spied, 
Full  lightly,  ere  himself  he  could  recower5 
From  danger's  dread  to  ward  his  naked  side, 
He  can6  let  drive  at  him  with  all  his  power, 
And  with  his  axe  him  smote  in  evil  hour, 
That  from  his  shoulders  quite  his  head  he  reft:7 
The  heedless  trunk,  as  heedless  of  that  stowre,8 
Stood  still  awhile,  and  his  fast  footing  kept; 

Till,  feeling  life  to  fail,  it  fell,  and  deadly  slept. 

XXI. 

They,  which  that  piteous  spectacle  beheld, 
Were  much  amaz'd  the  headless  trunk  to  see 
Stand  up  so  long  and  weapon  vain  to  wield, 
Unweeting9  of  the  Fates'  divine  decree 
For  life's  succession  in  those  brethren  three. 
For,  notwithstanding  that  one  soul  was  reft, 
Yet  had  the  body  not  dismember'd  be,10 
It  would  have  lived,  and  revived  eft;1'1 
But,  finding  no  fit  seat,  the  lifeless  corse  it  left. 
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XXII. 

It  left;  but  that  same  soul,  which  therein  dwelt, 
Straight  entering  into  Triamond,  him  filTd 
With  double  life  and  grief;  which  when  he  felt, 
As  one  whose  inner  parts  had  been  ythrilTd1 
With  point  of  steel  that  close  his  heartblood 
He  lightly  leap'd  out  of  his  place  of  rest,    [spilTd, 
And,  rushing  forth  into  the  empty  field, 
Against  Cambello  fiercely  him  addrest ; 
Who,  him  affronting2  soon,  to  fight  was  ready  prest.3 


fronting. 
XXIII. 


Well  might  ye  wonder  how  that  noble  knight, 
After  he  had  so  often  wounded  been, 
Could  stand  on  foot  now  to  renew  the  fight : 
But  had  ye  then  him  forth  advancing  seen, 
Some  newborn  wight  ye  would  him  surely  ween ; 
So  fresh  he  seemed  and  so  fierce  in  sight; 
Like  as  a  snake,  whom  weary  winter's  teen  4 
Hath  worn  to  nought,  now  feeling  summer's  might 
Casts  off  his  ragged  skin  and  freshly  doth  him  dight.5 

XXIV. 

All  was,  through  virtue  of  the  ring  he  wore ; 
The  which  not  only  did  not  from  him  let 
One  drop  of  blood  to  fall,  but  did  restore 
His  weakened  powers,  and  dulled  spirits  whet, 
Through  working  of  the  stone  therein  yset. 
Else  how  could  one  of  equal  might  with  most,6 
Against  so  many  no  less  mighty  met, 
Once  think  to  match  three  such  on  equal  coast,7 
Three  such  as  able  were  to  match  a  puissant  host? 

xxv. 

Yet  not  thereof  was  Triamond  adredd,8 
Ne  desperate9  of  glorious  victory; 
But  sharply  him  assail'd,  and  sore  bestead10 


Pierced. 


Con- 


a  Pre 
pared. 


4  Trouble. 


Dress. 


6  One  of 
only  or 
dinary 
strength. 

1  Equal 
terms. 


8  Afraid. 

9  Despair 
ing. 
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1  Thrust. 


2  Attacks. 

3  Give  way. 


4  Compel. 
6  Before. 


Natural. 


7  Judged. 


8  Let  out. 


With  heaps  of  strokes,  which  he  at  him  let  fly 
As  thick  as  hail  forth  poured  from  the  sky : 
He  struck,  he  sous'd,  he  foin'd,1  he  hew'd,he  lash'd, 
And  did  his  iron  brand  so  fast  apply, 
That  from  the  same  the  fiery  sparkles  flash'd, 
As  fast  as  water-sprinkles  gainst  a  rock  are  dash'd. 

XXVI. 

Much  was  Cambello  daunted  with  his  blows; 
So  thick  they  fell,  and  forcibly  were  sent, 
That  he  was  forc'd  from  danger  of  the  throws2 
Back  to  retire,  and  somewhat  to  relent,3 
Till  th'  heat  of  his  fierce  fury  he  had  spent : 
Which  when  for  want  of  breath  gan  to  abate, 
He  then  afresh  with  new  encouragement 
Did  him  assail,  and  mightily  amate,4 
As  fast,  as  forward  erst,6  now  backward  to  retrate. 


XXVII. 

Like  as  the  tide,  that  comes  from  th'  ocean  main, 
Flows  up  the  Shannon  with  contrary  force, 
And,  over-ruling  him  in  his  own  reign, 
Drives  back  the  current  of  his  kindly6  course, 
And  makes  it  seem  to  have  some  other  source; 
But  when  the  flood  is  spent,  then  back  again, 
His  borrowed  waters  forc'd  to  re-disburse, 
He  sends  the  sea  his  own  with  double  gain, 
And  tribute  eke  withal,  as  to  his  soverain. 

XXVIII. 

Thus  did  the  battle  vary  to  and  fro, 
With  diverse  fortune  doubtful  to  be  deemed:* 
Now  this  the  better  had,  now  had  his  foe; 
Then  he  half  vanquished,  then  the  other  seemed; 
Yet  victors  both  themselves  always  esteemed: 
And  all  the  while  the  disentrailed8  blood 
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A  down  their  sides  like  little  rivers  streamed, 
That  with  the  wasting  of  his  vital  flood 
Sir  Triamond  at  last  full  faint  and  feeble  stood. 

XXIX. 

But  Cambell  still  more  strong  and  greater  grew, 
Ne  felt  his  blood  to  waste,  ne  powers  emperish'd, 
Through  that  ring's  virtue,  that  with  vigour  new, 
Still  whenas  he  enfeebled  was,  him  cherish'd, 
And  all  his  wounds  and  all  his  bruises  guarish'd : l 
Like  as  a  withered  tree,  through  husband's2  toil, 
Is  often  seen  full  freshly  to  have  flourish'd, 
And  fruitful  apples  to  have  borne  awhile, 
As  fresh  as  when  it  first  was  planted  in  the  soil. 

XXX. 

Through  which  advantage,  in  his  strength  he  rose 
And  smote  the  other  with  so  wondrous  might, 
That  through  the  seam  which  did  his  hauberk3  close 
Into  his  throat  and  life  it  pierced  quite, 
That  down  he  fell  as  dead  in  all  men's  sight : 
Yet  dead  he  was  not ;  yet  he  sure  did  die, 
As  all  men  do  that  lose  the  living  sprite : 
So  did  one  soul  out  of  his  body  fly 
Unto  her  native  home  from  mortal  misery. 

XXXI. 

But  natheless  whilst  all  the  lookers-on 
Him  dead  behight,4  as  he  to  all  appear'd, 
All  unawares  he  started  up  anon, 
As  one  that  had  out  of  a  dream  been  rear'd, 
And  fresh  assail'd  his  foe ;  who  half  affeard 
Of  th'  uncouth  sight,  as  he  some  ghost  had  seen, 
Stood  still  amaz'd,  holding  his  idle  sweard;5 
Till,  having  often  by  him  stricken  been, 
He  forced  was  to  strike  and  save  himself  from  teen.6 


1  Healed. 

2  Husband 
man's. 


3  Coat  of 
mail. 


4  Called. 


5  Sword. 

8  Sorrow, 
trouble. 
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Keep  off. 


2  Immedi 
ately. 


a  Assault. 
4  Sword. 


XXXII. 


Yet  from  thenceforth  more  warily  he  fought, 
As  one  in  fear  the  Stygian  gods  t'  offend, 
followed  on  so  fast,  but  rather  sought 


Himself  to  save,  and  danger  to  defend,1 
Than  life  and  labour  both  in  vain  to  spend. 
Which  Triamond  perceiving,  weened  sure 
He  gan  to  faint  toward  the  battle's  end, 
And  that  he  should  not  long  on  foot  endure; 
A  sign  which  did  to  him  the  victory  assure. 

XXXIII. 

Whereof  full  blithe  eftsoons2  his  mighty  hand 
He  heav'd  on  high,  in  mind  with  that  same  blow 
To  make  an  end  of  all  that  did  withstand: 
Which  Cambell  seeing  come  was  nothing  slow 
Himself  to  save  from  that  so  deadly  throw;3 
And  at  that  instant  reaching  forth  his  sweard4 
Close  underneath  his  shield,  that  scarce  did  show, 
Struck  him,  as  he  his  hand  to  strike  uprear'd, 

In  th'  arm-pit  full,  that  through  both  sides  the  wound 
appeared. 

xxxiv. 

Yet  still  that  direful  stroke  kept  on  his  way, 
And,  falling  heavy  on  Cambello's  crest, 
Struck  him  so  hugely  that  in  swoon  he  lay, 
And  in  his  head  an  hideous  wound  imprest: 
And  sure,  had  it  not  happily  found  rest 
Upon  the  brim  of  his  broad-plated  shield, 
It  would  have  cleft  his  brain  down  to  his'  breast: 
So  both  at  once  fell  dead  upon  the  field, 

And  each  to  other  seem'd  the  victory  to  yield. 

XXXV. 

Which  whenas  all  the  lookers-on  beheld, 
They  weened  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end; 
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And  judges  rose ;  and  marshals  of  the  field 
Broke  up  the  lists,  their  arms  away  to  rend;1 
And  Canacee  gan  wail  her  dearest  friend. 
All  suddenly  they  both  upstarted  light, 
The  one  out  of  the  swoon  which  him  did  blend,2 
The  other  breathing  now  another  sprite ; 

And  fiercely  each  assailing  gan  afresh  to  fight. 

xxxvi. 

Long  while  they  then  continued  in  that  wise, 
As  if  but  then  the  battle  had  begun :       [despise ; 
Strokes,  wounds,  wards,  weapons,  all  they  did 
Ne  either  car'd  to  ward,  or  peril  shun, 
Desirous  both  to  have  the  battle  done ; 
Ne  either  cared  life  to  save  or  spill, 
Ne  which  of  them  did  win,  ne  which  were  won ; 
So  weary  both  of  fighting  had  their  fill, 

That  life  itself  seem'd  loathsome,  and  long  safety  ill. 

XXXVII. 

Whilst  thus  the  case  in  doubtful  balance  hong, 
Unsure  to  whether  side  it  would  incline, 
And  all  men's  eyes  and  hearts,  which  there  among 
Stood  gazing,  filled  were  with  rueful  tine3 
And  secret  fear,  to  see  their  fatal  fine;4 
All  suddenly  they  heard  a  troublous  noise, 
That  seem'd  some  perilous  tumult  to  design,5 
Confus'd  with  women's  cries  and  shouts  of  boys, 
Such  as  the  troubled  theatres  ofttimes  annoys. 

XXXVIII. 

Thereat  the  champions  both  stood  still  a  space, 
To  weeten6  what  that  sudden  clamour  meant: 
Lo!  where  they  spy'd  with  speedy  whirling  pace 
One  in  a  chariot  of  strange  furniment7 
Towards  them  driving  like  a  storm  out  sent. 
The  chariot  decked  was  in  wondrous  wise 
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With  gold  and  many  a  gorgeous  ornament, 

After  the  Persian  monarchs'  antique  guise, 

Such  as  the  maker  self  could  best  by  art  devise. 

xxxix. 

And  drawn  it  was  (that  wonder  is  to  tell) 
By.  Of1  two  grim  lions,  taken  from  the  wood 

In  which  their  power  all  others  did  excel, 
Now  made  forget  their  former  cruel  mood, 
2  Com-  T'  obey  their  rider's  hest,2  as  seemed  good : 

And  therein  sat  a  lady  passing  fair 


Good 
ness. 


Also. 
Lore. 


Rolled. 
8  Through. 


And  bright,  that  seemed  born  of  angels'  brood  ; 
And,  with  her  beauty,  bounty3  did  compare, 
Whether  of  them  in  her  should  have  the  greater  share. 


XL. 


Thereto4  she  learned  was  in  magic  lear,5 
And  all  the  arts  that  subtle  wits  discover, 
Having  therein  been  trained  many  a  year, 
And  well  instructed  by  the  Fay  her  mother, 
That  in  the  same  she  far  excelFd  all  other: 
Who,  understanding  by  her  mighty  art 
Of  th'  evil  plight  in  which  her  dearest  brother 
Now  stood,  came  forth  in  haste  to  take  his  part, 
And  pacify  the  strife  which  caus'd  so  deadly  smart. 

XLI. 

And,  as  she  passed  through  th'  unruly  preace6 
Of  people  thronging  thick  her  to  behold, 
Her  angry  team  breaking  their'  bonds  of  peace, 
Great  heaps  of  them,  like  sheep  in  narrow  fold, 
For  haste  did  over-run  in  dust  enrould;7 
That,  thorough8  rude  confusion  of  the  rout, 
Some  fearing  shriek'd,  some  being  harmed  howl'd 
Some  laugh'd  for  sport,  some  did  for  wonder  shout, 
And  some,  that  would  seem  wise,  their  wonder  turned 
to  doubt. 
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XLII. 

In  her  right  hand  a  rod  of  peace  she  bore, 
About  the  which  two  serpents  weren1  wound, 
Entrailed2  mutually  in  lovely  lore,3 
And  by  the  tails  together  firmly  bound, 
And  both  were  with  one  olive  garland  crown'd ; 
(Like  to  the  rod  which  Maia's  son4  doth  wield, 
Wherewith  the  hellish  fiends  he  doth  confound ;) 
And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  hild,6 
The  which  was  with  nepenthe  to  the  brim  upfill'd. 

XLIII. 

Nepenthe  is  a  drink  of  sovereign  grace, 
Devised  by  the  gods  for  to  assuage 
Heart's  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chase 
Which  stirs  up  anguish  and  contentious  rage : 
Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quietage 
It  doth  establish  in  the  troubled  mind. 
Few  men,  but  such  as  sober  are  and  sage, 
Are  by  the  gods  to  drink  thereof  assigned ; 

But  such  as  drink,  eternal  happiness  do  find. 

XLIV. 

Such  famous  men,  such  worthies  of  the  earth, 
As  Jove  will  have  advanced  to  the  sky, 
And  there  made  gods,  though  born  of  mortal  birth, 
For  their  high  merits  and  great  dignity, 
Are  wont,  before  they  may  to  heaven  fly, 
To  drink  hereof;  whereby  all  cares  forepast6 
Are  wash'd  away  quite  from  their  memory: 
So  did  those  old  heroes  hereof  taste,  [plac'd. 

Before  that  they  in  bliss  amongst  the  gods  were 

XLV. 

Much  more  of  price  and  of  more  gracious  power 
Is  this,  than  that  same  water  of  Ardenne, 
The  which  Einaldo  drunk  in  happy  hour, 
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ance. 
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Quickly. 


Beseech. 


Distract 
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Described  by  that  famous  Tuscan  pen :  * 
For  that  had  might  to  change  the  hearts  of  men 
From  love  to  hate,  a  change  of  evil  choice : 
But  this  doth  hatred  make  in  love  to  bren1 
And  heavy  heart  with  comfort  doth  rejoice. 

Who  would  not  to  this  virtue  rather  yield  his  voice ! 

XLVI. 

At  last  arriving  by  the  listes  side 
She  with  her  rod  did  softly  smite  the  rail, 
Which  straight  flew  ope  and  gave  her  way  to  ride. 
Eftsoons2  out  of  her  coach  she  gan  availe,3 
And  pacing  fairly  forth  did  bid  all  hail 
First  to  her  brother  whom  she  loved  dear, 
That  so  to  see  him  made  her  heart  to  quail; 
And  next  to  Cambell,  whose  sad  rueful  chere4 

Made  her  to  change  her  hue,  and  hidden  love  t'  appear. 

XL  VII. 

They  lightly  her  requit,5  (for  small  delight 
They  had  as  then  her  long  to  entertain,) 
And  eft6  them  turned  both  again  to  fight: 
Which  when  she  saw,  down  on  the  bloody  plain 
Herself  she  threw,  and  tears  gan  shed  amain; 
Amongst  her  tears  immixing  prayers  meek, 
And  with  her  prayers  reasons,  to  restrain 
From  bloody  strife ;  and,  blessed  peace  to  seek, 
By  all  that  unto  them  was  dear  did  them  beseek.  7 

XLVIII. 

But  whenas  all  might  nought  with  them  prevail, 
She  smote  them  lightly  with  her  powerful  wand  : 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  their  hearts  did  fail, 
Their  wrathful  blades  down  fell  out  of  their  hand, 
And  they,  like  men  astonished,  still  did  stand. 
^Thus  whilst  their  minds  were  doubtfully  distraught,8 

* '  Tuscan  pen : '  Boiardo,  whose  poem  <  Orlando  Inamorato '  was  continued 
by  Anosto. 
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And  mighty  spirits  bound  with  mightier  band, 
Her  golden  cup  to  them  for  drink  she  raught,1 
Whereof,  full  glad  for  thirst,  each  drunk  an  hearty 
draught : 

XLIX. 

Of  which  so  soon  as  they  once  tasted  had, 
Wonder  it  is  that  sudden  change  to  see : 
Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad, 
And  lovely2  hals'd,3  from  fear  of  treason  free, 
And  plighted  hands,  for  ever  friends  to  be. 
When  all  men  saw  this  sudden  change  of  things, 
So  mortal  foes  so  friendly  to  agree, 
For  passing  joy,  which  so  great  marvel  brings, 
They  all  gan  shout  'aloud,  that  all  the  heaven  rings. 

L. 

All  which  when  gentle  Canacee  beheld, 
In  haste  she  from  her  lofty  chair  descended, 
To  weet4  what  sudden -tidings  was  befeld:5 
Where  when  she  saw  that  cruel  war  so  ended, 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended,6 
In  lovely  wise  she  gan  that  lady  greet, 
Which  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended; 
And,  entertaining  her  with  court'sies  meet, 
Profess'd  to  her  true  friendship  and  affection  sweet. 

LI. 

Thus  when  they  all  accorded  goodly  were, 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  they  all  arose, 
Thence  to  depart  with  glee  and  gladsome  cheer. 
Those  warlike  champions  both  together  chose 
Homeward  to  march,  themselves  there  to  repose 
And  wise  Cambina,  taking  by  her  side 
Fair  Canacee  as  fresh  as  morning  rose, 
Unto  her  coach  remounting,  home  did  ride, 

Admir'd  of  all  the  people  and  much  glorified. 
VOL.  in.  c 
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LIT. 

Where  making  joyous  feast  their  days  they  spent 
In  perfect  love,  devoid  of  hateful  strife, 
Allied  with  bands  of  mutual  couplement; 
For  Triamond  had  Canacee  to  wife, 
With  whom  he  led  a  long  and  happy  life; 
And  Cambell  took  Cambina  to  his  fere,1 
The  which  as  life  were  each  to  other  lief.2 
So  all  alike  did  love,  and  loved  were, 
That  since  their  days  such  lovers  were  not  found 
elsewhere. 


CANTO  IV. 

Satyrane  makes  a  tournament 

For  love  of  Florimell : 
Britomart  wins  the  prize  from  all, 

And  Artegall  doth  quell. 

I. 

IT  often  falls  (as  here  it  erst3  befell,) 
That  mortal  foes  do  turn  to  faithful  friends, 
And  friends  profess'd  are  chang'd  to  foemen  fell: 
The  cause  of  both  of4  both  their  minds  depends; 
And  th'  end  of  both  likewise  of  both  their  ends : 
For  enmity,  that  of  no  ill  proceeds 
But  of  occasion,  with  th'  occasion  ends ; 
And  friendship,  which  a  faint  affection  breeds 
Without  regard  of  good,  dies  like  ill-grounded  seeds. 

n. 

That  well  (me  seems)  appears  by  that  of  late 
'Twixt  Cambell  and  Sir  Triamond  befell; 
As  als5  by  this;  that  now  a  new  debate 
Stirr'd  up  twixt  Blandamour  and  Paridell, 
The  which  by  course  befalls  me  here  to  tell : 
Who,  having  those  two  other  knights  espied 
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Marching  before,  as  ye  remember  well, 
Sent  forth  their  squire  to  have  them  both  descried, 
And  eke  those  masked  ladies*  riding  them  beside. 

in. 

Who  back  returning,  told,  as  he  had  seen, 
That  they  were  doughty  knights  of  dreaded  name ; 
And  those  two  ladies  their  two  loves  unseen;1 
And  therefore  wished  them  without  blot  or  blame 
To  let  them  pass  at  will,  for  dread  of  shame. 
But  Blandamour  full  of  vain-glorious  sprite, 
And  rather  stirr'd  by  his  discordful  dame, 
Upon  them  gladly  would  have  prov'd  his  might, 
But  that  he  yet  was  sore  of  his  late  luckless  fight. 

IV. 

Yet  nigh  approaching  he  them  foul  bespake, 
Disgracing  them,  himself  thereby  to  grace, 
As  was  his  wont;  so  weening  way  to  make 
To  ladies'  love,  whereso  he  came  in  place, 
And  with  lewd  terms  their  lovers  to  deface. 
Whose  sharp  provokement  them  incens'd  so  sore, 
That  both  were  bent  t'  avenge  his  usage  base, 
And  gan  their  shields  address  themselves  afore  : 
For  evil  deeds  may  better  than  bad  words  be  bore. 

v. 

But  fair  Cambina  with  persuasions  mild 
Did  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  their  mode,2 
That  for  the  present  they  were  reconciled, 
And  gan  to  treat  of  deeds  of  arms  abroad, 
And  strange  adventures,  all  the  way  they  rode : 
Amongst  the  which  they  told,  as  then  befell, 
Of  that  great  tourney  which  was  blazed  broad, 
For  that  rich  girdle  of  fair  Florimell, 
The  prize  of  her  which  did  in  beauty  most  excel. 

*  '  Masked  ladies : '  Canacee  and  Cambina. 
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VI. 

To  which  folk-mote1  they  all  with  one  consent, 
Sith  each  of  them  his  lady  had  him  by, 
Whose  beauty  each  of  them  thought  excellent, 
Agreed  to  travel,  and  their  fortunes  try. 
So  as  they  passed  forth,  they  did  espy 
One  in  bright  arms  with  ready  spear  in  rest, 
That  toward  them  his  course  seem'd  to  apply ; 
Gainst  whom  Sir  Paridell  himself  addrest, 
Him  weening,  ere  he  nigh  approached,  to  have  represt. 

VII. 

Which  th'  other  seeing  gan  his  course  relent,2 
And  vaunted  spear  eftsoons3  to  disadvance,4 
As  if  he  naught  but  peace  and  pleasure  meant, 
Now  fall'n  into  their  fellowship  by  chance ; 
Whereat  they  showed  courteous  countenance. 
So  as  he  rode  with  them  accompanied, 
His  roving  eye  did  on  the  lady  glance 
Which  Blandamour  had  riding  by  his  side :  [ey'd. 
Whom  sure  he  ween'd  that  he  somewhere  before  had 

VIII. 

It  was  to  weet  that  snowy  Florimell, 
Which  Ferrau  late  from  Braggadochio  won; 
WThom  he  now  seeing,  her  remembered  well, 
How  having  reft5  her  from  the  witch's  son, 
He  soon  her  lost;  wherefore  he  now  begun 
To  challenge  her  anew,  as  his  own  prize, 
Whom  formerly  he  had  in  battle  won, 
And  proffer  made  by  force  her  to  reprize:6 
Which  scornful  offer  Blandamour  gan  soon  despise; 

IX. 

And  said;  « Sir  Knight,  sith  ye  this  lady  claim, 
Whom  he  that  hath  were  loth  to  lose  so  light,7 
(For  so  to  lose  a  lady  were  great  shame,) 
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Ye  shall  her  win,  as  I  have  done,  in  fight : 
And  lo!  she  shall  be  placed  here  in  sight 
Together  with  this  hag  beside  her  set, 
That  whoso  wins  her  may  her  have  by  right ; 
But  he  shall  have  the  hag  that  is  ybet,1 
And  with  her  always  ride,  till  he  another  get.' 

x. 

That  offer  pleased  all  the  company : 
So  Florimell  with  Ate  forth  was  brought, 
At  which  they  all  gan  laugh  full  merrily : 
But  Braggadochio  said,  he  never  thought 
For  such  an  hag,  that  seemed  worse  than  nought, 
His  person  to  imperil  so  in  fight : 
But  if  to  match  that  lady  they  had  sought 
Another  like,  that  were  like  fair  and  bright, 
His  life  he  then  would  spend  to  justify  his  right. 

XI. 

At  which  his  vain  excuse  they  all  gan  smile, 
As  scorning  his  unmanly  cowardise : 
And  Florimell  him  foully  gan  revile, 
That  for  her  sake  refused  to  enterprise 
The  battle,  offer'd  in  so  knightly  wise ; 
And  Ate  eke  provok'd  him  privily 
With  love  of  her,  and  shame  of  such  mesprise.2 
But  naught  he  car'd  for  friend  or  enemy; 
For  in  base  mind  nor  friendship  dwells  nor  enmity. 

XII. 

But  Cambell  thus  did  shut  up  all  in  jest; 
'  Brave  knights  and  ladies,  certes  ye  do  wrong 
To  stir  up  strife,  when  most  us  needeth  rest, 
That  we  may  us  reserve  both  fresh  and  strong 
Against  the  tournament  which  is  not  long,3 
When  whoso  list  to  fight  may  fight  his  fill : 
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Defer.          Till  then  your  challenges  ye  may  prolong;1 

And  then  it  shall  be  tried,  if  ye  will, 
Whether  shall  have  the  hag,  or  hold  the  lady  still.' 

XIII. 

They  all  agreed;  so,  turning  all  to  game 
*  jest.  And  pleasant  bord,2  they  pass'd  forth  on  their  way ; 

And  all  that  while,  whereso  they  rode  or  came, 
Hypo-          That  masked3  mock-knight  was  their  sport  and 
Till  that  at  length  upon  th'  appointed  day    [play. 
Unto  the  place  of  tournament  they  came ; 
Where  they  before  them  found  in  fresh  array 
Many  a  brave  knight  and  many  a  dainty  dame 
Assembled  for  to  get  the  honour  of  that  game. 

XIV. 

There  this  fair  crew  arriving  did  divide 
Themselves  asunder:  Blandamour  with  those 
Of  his  on  th'  one,  the  rest  on  th'  other  side. 
But  boastful  Braggadocchio  rather  chose, 
For  glory  vain,  their  fellowship  to  lose, 
That  men  on  him  the  more  might  gaze  alone. 
The  rest  themselves  in  troops  did  else  dispose, 
Together.       Like  as  it  seemed  best  to  every  one ;         [attone.4 
The  knights  in  couples  march'd  with  ladies  link'd 

xv. 

Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  Satyrane, 
Bearing  that  precious  relic  in  an  ark5 
Of  gold,  that  bad  eyes  might  it  not  profane ; 
Which  drawing  softly  forth  out  of  the  dark, 
He  open  show'd,  that  all  men  it  might  mark; 
A  gorgeous  girdle,  curiously  embost6         [mark;7 
With  pearl  and  precious  stone,  worth  many  a 
Yet  did  the  workmanship  far  pass8  the  cost: 
It  was  the  same  which  lately  Florimell  had  lost. 
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XVI. 

The  same  aloft  he  hung  in  open  view, 
To  be  the  prize  of  beauty  and  of  might ; 
The  which,  eftsoons1  disco ver'd,  to  it  drew 
The  eyes  of  all,  allur'd  with  close  delight, 
And  hearts  quite  robbed  with  so  glorious  sight, 
That  all  men  threw  "out  vows  and  wishes  vain. 
Thrice  happy  lady,  and  thrice  happy  knight, 
Them  seem'd  that  could  so  goodly  riches  gain, 
So  worthy  of  the  peril,  worthy  of  the  pain. 

XVII. 

Then  took  the  bold  Sir  Satyrane  in  hand 
An  huge  great  spear,  such  as  he  wont  to  wield, 
And,  vauncing2  forth  from  all  the  other  band 
Of  knights,  addressed  his  maiden-headed  shield,* 
Showing  himself  all  ready  for  the  field : 
Gainst  whom  there  singled  from  the  other  side 
A  Paynim  knight  that  well  in  arms  was  skill'd, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  oft  been  tried,       [ride. 
Hight3  Bruncheval  the  bold,  who  fiercely  forth  did 

XVIII. 

So  furiously  they  both  together  met, 
That  neither  could  the  other's  force  sustain : 
As  two  fierce  bulls,  that  strive  the  rule  to  get 
Of  all  the  herd,  meet  with  so  hideous  main,4 
That  both  rebutted  tumble  on  the  plain ; 
So  these  two  champions  to  the  ground  were  felTd; 
Where  in  a  maze  they  both  did  long  remain, 
And  in  their  hands  their  idle  truncheons  held, 
Which  neither  able  were  to  wag,  or  once  to  weld.5 

XIX. 

Which  when  the  noble  Ferramont  espied, 
He  pricked  forth  in  aid  of  Satyran; 

*  '  Maiden-headed  shield : '  bearing  a  female  head  for  its  device. 
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And  him  against  Sir  Blandamour  did  ride 
With  all  the  strength  and  stiffness  that  he  can : 
But  the  more  strong  and  stiffly  that  he  ran, 
So  much  more  sorely  to  the  ground  he  fell, 
That  on  an  heap  were  tumbled  horse  and  man : 
Unto  whose  rescue  forth  rode  Paridell;        [quell. 
But  him  likewise  with  that  sarnie  spear  he  eke  did 

xx. 

Which  Braggadocchio  seeing  had  no  will 
To  hasten  greatly  to  his  party's  aid, 
Albe1  his  turn  were  next;  but  stood  there  still, 
As  one  that  seemed  doubtful  or  dismayed : 
But  Triamond,  half  wroth  to  see  him  staid, 
Sternly  stept  forth  and  raught2  away  his  spear, 
With  which  so  sore  he  Ferramont  assay'd, 
That  horse  and  man  to  ground  he  quite  did  bear, 
That  neither  could  in  haste  themselves  again  uprear. 

XXI. 

Which  to  avenge  Sir  Devon  him  did  dight,3 
But  with  no  better  fortune  than  the  rest ; 
For  him  likewise  he  quickly  down  did  smite : 
And  after  him  Sir  Douglas  him  addrest; 
And  after  him  Sir  Palimord  forth  prest; 
But  none  of  them  against  his  strokes  could  stand; 
But,  all  the  more,  the  more  his  praise  increst  : 
For  either  they  were  left  upon  the  land, 
Or  went  away  sore  wounded  of  his  hapless  hand. 

XXII. 

And  now  by  this  Sir  Satyrane  abray'd4 

Out  of  the  swoon,  in  which  too  long  he  lay; 

And  looking  round  about,  like  one  dismay 'd, 

Whenas  he  saw  the  merciless  affray 

Which  doughty  Triamond  had  wrought  that  day 

Unto  the  noble  Knights  of  Maidenhead, 
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His  mighty  heart  did  almost  rend  in  tway 
For  very  gall,  that  rather  wholly  dead 
Himself  he  wish'd  have  been  than  in  so  bad  a  stead.1 


Situa 
tion. 
XXIII. 


Eftsoons2  he  gan  to  gather  up  around 
His  weapons  which  lay  scattered  all  abroad, 
And,  as  it  fell,3  his  steed  he  ready  found : 
On  whom  remounting  fiercely  forth  he  rode, 
Like  spark  of  fire  that  from  the  anvil  glodc,4 
There  where  he  saw  the  valiant  Triamond 
Chasing,  and  laying  on  them  heavy  load,5 
That  none  his  force  were  able  to  withstond ; 
So  dreadful  were  his  strokes,  so  deadly  was  hishond. 

XXIV. 

With  that,  at  him  his  beamlike  spear  he  aimed, 
And  thereto  all  his  power  and  might  applied : 
The  wicked  steel  for  mischief  first  ordained, 
And  having  now  Misfortune  got  for  guide, 
Staid  not  till  it  arrived  in  his  side, 
And  therein  made  a  very  grisly  wound, 
That  streams  of  blood  his  armour  all  bedy'd. 
Much  was  he  daunted  with  that  direful  stound,6 
That  scarce  he  him  upheld  from  falling  in  a  sound.7 

xxv. 

Yet,  as  he  might,  himself  he  soft  withdrew 
Out  of  the  field,  that  none  perceived  it  plain : 
Then  gan  the  part8  of  challengers  anew 
To  range  the  field,  and  victorlike  to  reign, 
That  none  against  them  battle  durst  maintain. 
By  that  the  gloomy  evening  on  them  fell, 
That  forced  them  from  fighting  to  refrain, 
And  trumpets'  sound  to  cease  did  them  compel : 
So  Satyrane  that  day  was  judg'd  to  bear  the  bell. 
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XXVI. 

The  morrow  next  the  tourney  gan  anew; 

And  with  the  first  the  hardy  Satyrane 

Appear'd  in  place,  with  all  his  noble  crew  : 

On  th'  other  side  full  many  a  warlike  swain 

Assembled  were,  that  glorious  prize  to  gain. 

But  'mongst  them  all  was  not  Sir  Triamond  ; 

1  Engage 

Unable  he  new  battle  to  darraine,1 

in. 

Through  grievance  of  his  late  received  wound, 

That  doubly  did  him  grieve  when  so  himself  he  found. 

XXVII. 

2  Help. 

Which  Cambell  seeing,  though  he  could  not  salve,2 

Ne  done  undo,  yet,  for  to  salve  his  name 

And  purchase  honour  in  his  friend's  behalve, 

3  Counter 

This  goodly  counterfesance3  he  did  frame: 

feit. 

The  shield  and  arms,  well  known  to  be  the  same 

4  Un 

Which  Triamond  had  worn,  unwares4  to  wight 

known. 
'Un 

And  to  his  friend  unwist,5  for  doubt6  of  blame 

known. 

6  Til 

If  he  misdid,7  he  on  himself  did  dight,          [fight. 

0  £  ear. 
7  Did 

That  none  could  him  discern;  and  so  went  forth  to 

wrong. 

XXVIII. 

There  Satyrane  lord  of  the  field  he  found, 

Triumphing  in  great  joy  and  jollity; 

Gainst  whom  none  able  was  to  stand  on  ground  : 

That  much  he  gan  his  glory  to  envjr, 

8  Resolved. 

And  cast8  1'  avenge  his  friend's  indignity: 

9  Immedi 

A  mighty  spear  eftsoons9  at  him  he  bent; 

ately. 

Who,  seeing  him  come  on  so  furiously, 

10  Courage. 

Met  him  mid-way  with  equal  hardiment,10 

That  forcibly  to  ground  they  both  together  went. 

XXIX. 

They  up  again  themselves  gan  lightly  rear, 

And  to  their  tried  swords  themselves  betake; 
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With  which  they  wrought  such  wondrous  marvels 

there, 

That  all  the  rest  it  did  amazed  make, 
Ne  any  dar'd  their  peril  to  partake ; 
Now  cuffing1  close,  now  chasing  to  and  fro, 
Now  hurtling2  round  advantage  for  to  take : 
As  two  wild  boars  together  grappling  go, 
Chafing,  and  foaming  choler  each  against  his  foe. 

XXX. 

So  as  they  cours'd,  and  tourney'd  here  and  there, 
It  chanc'd  Sir  Satyrane  his  steed  at  last,        [fear, 
Whether  through  found'ring3  or  through  sudden 
To  stumble,  that  his  rider  nigh  he  cast ; 
Which  vantage  Cambell  did  pursue  so  fast, 
That,  ere  himself  he  had  recovered  well, 
So  sore  he  sous'd4  him  on  the  compast5  crest, 
That  forced  him  to  leave  his  lofty  sell,6 
And  rudely  tumbling  down  under  his  horse-feet  fell. 

XXXI. 

Lightly  Cambello  leapt  down  from  his  steed 
For  to  have  rent  his  shield  and  arms  away, 
That  whilome7  wont  to  be  the  victor's  meed; 
When  all  unwares  he  felt  an  hideous  sway 
Of  many  swords  that  load8  on  him  did  lay: 
An  hundred  knights  had  him  enclosed  round, 
To  rescue  Satyrane  out  of  his  prey; 
All  which  at  once  huge  strokes  on  him  did  pound, 
In  hope  to  take  him  prisoner,  where  he  stood  on 
ground. 

XXXII. 

He  with  their  multitude  was  nought  dismay'd, 
But  with  stout  courage  turn'd  upon  them  all, 
And  with  his  brand-iron  round  about  him  laid; 
Of  which  he  dealt  large  alms,  as  did  befall : 
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Like  as  a  lion,  that  by  chance  doth  fall 
Into  the  hunters'  toil,  doth  rage  and  roar, 
In  royal  heart  disdaining  to  be  thrall : 
But  all  in  vain :  for  what  might  one  do  more  ? 
They  have  him  taken  captive  though  it  grieve  him 
sore. 

XXXIII. 

Whereof  when  news  to  Triamond  was  brought 
Thereas  he  lay,  his  wound  he  soon  forgot, 
And  starting  up  straight  for  his  armour  sought : 
In  vain  he  sought;  for  there  he  found  it  not; 
Cambello  it  away  before  had  got : 
Cambello's  arms  therefore  he  on  him  threw, 
And  lightly  issu'd  forth  to  take  his  lot. 
There  he  in  troop  found  all  that  warlike  crew 
Leading  his  friend  away,  full  sorry  to  his  view. 

XXXIV. 

Into  the  thickest  of  that  knightly  prease1 
He  thrust,  and  smote  down  all  that  was  between, 
Carried  with  fervent  zeal ;  ne  did  he  cease, 
Till  that  he  came  where  he  had  Cambell  seen 
Like  captive  thrall  two  other  knights  atween  : 
There  he  amongst  them  cruel  havoc  makes, 
That  they,  which  lead  him,  soon  enforced  been 
To  let  him  loose  to  save  their  proper  stakes;2 
Who,  being  freed,  from  one  a  weapon  fiercely  takes: 

XXXV. 

With  that  he  drives  at  them  with  dreadful  might, 

Both  m  remembrance  of  his  friend's  great  harm, 

And  in  revengement  of  his  own  despite: 

So  both  together  give  a  new  alarm, 

As  if  but  now  the  battle  waxed  warm. 

As  when  two  greedy  wolves  do  break  by  force 

Into  an  herd,  far  from  the  husband3  farm, 
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They  spoil  and  ravin  without  all  remorse : 
So  did  these  two  through  all  the  field  their  foes 
enforce. 

xxxvi. 

Fiercely  they  follow'd  on  their  bold  emprize, 
Till  trumpets'  sound  did  warn  them  all  to  rest : 
Then  all  with  one  consent  did  yield  the  prize 
To  Triamond  and  Cambell  as  the  best : 
But  Triamond  to  Cambell  it  relest,1 
And  Cambell  it  to  Triamond  transferr'd; 
Each  labouring  t'  advance  the  other's  gest,2 
And  make  his  praise  before  his  own  preferr'd  : 
So  that  the  doom3  was  to  another  day  deferr'd. 

xxxvn. 

The  last  day  came  ;  when  all  those  knights  again 
Assembled  were  their  deeds  of  arms  to  shew. 
Full  many  deeds  that  day  were  showed  plain : 
But  Satyrane,  'bove  all  the  other  crew, 
His  wondrous  worth  declar'd  in  all  men's  view; 
For  from  the  first  he  to  the  last  endured : 
And  though  some  while  Fortune  from  him  with- 
Yet  evermore  his  honour  he  recured,4  [drew, 

And  with  unwearied  power  his  party  still  assured. 

XXXVIIII. 

Ne  was  there  knight  that  ever  thought  of  arms, 
But  that  his  utmost  prowess  there  made  known : 
That,  by  their  many  wounds  and  careless5  harms, 
By  shiver'd  spears  and  swords  all  under  strewn, 
By  scatter'd  shields  was  easy  to  be  shown. 
There  might  ye  see  loose  steeds  at  random  run, 
Whose  luckless  riders  late  were  overthrown; 
And  squires  make  haste  to  help  their  lords  for 
done:6  [won. 
But  still  the  Knights  of  Maidenhead  the  better 
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XXXIX. 

Till  that  there  enter'd  on  the  other  side 
A  stranger  knight,  from  whence  no  man  could  read,1 
In  quaint  disguise,  full  hard  to  be  descried : 
For  all  his  armour  was  like  savage  weed2 
With  woody  moss  bedight,3  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrapt,4  that  seemed  fit 
For  savage  wight,  and  thereto  well  agreed 
His  word,5  which  on  his  ragged  shield  was  writ, 
Salvagesse  sans  finesse?  showing  secret  wit. 

XL. 

He,  at  his  first  incoming,  charg'd  his  spear 
At  him  that  first  appeared  in  his  sight; 
That  was,  to  wit,  the  stout  Sir  Sangliere, 
Who  well  was  known  to  be  a  valiant  knight, 
Approved  oft  in  many  a  per'lous  fight  : 
Him  at  the  first  encounter  down  he  smote, 
And  over-bore  beyond  his  crupper  quite; 
And  after  him  another  knight,  that  hote7 
Sir  Brianor,  so  sore,  that  none  him  life  behote.8 

XLI. 

Then,  ere  his  hand  he  rear'd,  he  overthrew 
Seven  knights  one  after  other  as  they  came: 
And,  when  his  spear  was  brust,9  his  sword  he  drew, 
The  instrument  of  wrath,  and  with  the  same 
Far'd10  like  a  lion  in  his  bloody  game, 
Hewing  and  slashing  shields  and  helmets  bright, 
And  beating  down  whatever  nigh  him  came, 
That  every  one  gan  shun  his  dreadful  sight 
No  less  than  death  itself,  in  dangerous  affright. 

XLII. 

Much  wonder'd  all  men  what  or  whence  he  came, 
Ihat  did  amongst  the  troops  so  tyrannize; 
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And  each  of  other  gan  inquire  his  name : 
But,  when  they  could  not  learn  it  by  no  wise, 
Most  answerable  to  his  wild  disguise 
It  seemed,  him  to  term  the  Savage  Knight : 
But  certes  his  right  name  was  otherwise, 
Though  known  to  few  that  Arthegall  he  hight,1 

The  doughtiest  knight  that  liv'd  that  day,  and  most 
of  might. 

XLIII. 

Thus  was  Sir  Satyrane  with  all  his  band 
By  his  sole  manhood  and 'achievement  stout 
Dismay'd,2  that  none  of  them  in  field  durst  stand, 
But  beaten  were  and  chased  all  about. 
So  he  continued  all  that  day  throughout, 
Till  evening  that  the  sun  gan  downward  bend: 
Then  rushed  forth  out  of  the  thickest  rout 
A  stranger  knight,  that  did  his  glory  shend : 3 

So  nought  may  be  esteemed  happy  till  the  end ! 

XLIV. 

He  at  his  entrance  charged  his  powerful  spear 
At  Arthegall,  in  middest  of  his  pride, 
And  therewith  smote  him  on  his  umbriere4 
So  sore,  that  tumbling  back  he  down  did  slide 
Over  his  horse's  tail  above  a  stride; 5 
Whence  little  lust6  he  had  to  rise  again. 
Which  Cambell  seeing,  much  the  same  envy'd,7 
And  ran  at  him  with  all  his  might  and  main ; 

But  shortly  was  likewise  seen  lying  on  the  plain. 

XLV. 

Whereat  full  inly  wroth  was  Triamond, 
And  cast8  t'  avenge  the  shame  done  to  his  freend: 
But  by9  his  friend  himself  eke  soon  he  fond10 
In  no  less  need  of  help  than  him  he  ween'd.11 
All  which  when  Blandamour  from  end  to  end 
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Beheld,  he  wox  therewith  displeased  sore, 

And  thought  in  mind  it  shortly  to  amend : 

His  spear  he  feutred,1  and  at  him  it  bore; 

But  with  no  better  fortune  than  the  rest  before. 


XL  VI. 


Full  many  others  at  him  likewise  ran ; 
But  all  of  them  likewise  dismounted  were: 
Ne  certes  wonder;  for  no  power  of  man 
Could  bide2  the  force  of  that  enchanted  spear, 
The  which  this  famous  Britomart  did  bear; 
With  which  she  wondrous  deeds  of  arms  achieved 
And  overthrew  whatever  came  her  near, 
That  all  those  stranger  knights  full  sore  aggrieved, 

And  that  late  weaker  band  of  challengers  relieved. 

XLVII. 

Like  as  in  summer's  day  when  raging  heat 
Doth  burn  the  earth  and  boiled  rivers  dry, 
That  all  brute  beasts  forc'd  to  refrain  from  meat 
Do  hunt  for  shade  where  shrouded  they  may  lie, 
And,  missing  it,  fain3  from  themselves  to  fly; 
All  travellers  tormented  are  with  pain : 
A  wat'ry  cloud  doth  overcast  the  sky, 
And  poureth  forth  a  sudden  shower  of  rain, 

That  all  the  wretched  world  recomforteth  again : 

XLVIII. 

So  did  the  warlike  Britomart  restore 
The  prize  to  Knights  of  Maidenhead  that  day, 
Which  else  was  like  to  have  been  lost,  and  bore 
The  praise  of  prowess  from  them  all  away. 
Then  shrilling  trumpets  loudly  gan  to  bray, 
And  bade  them  leave  their  labours  and  long  toil 
To  joyous  feast  and  other  gentle  play,          [spoil : 
Where  beauty's  prize  should  win  that  precious 

Where  I  with  sound  of  trump  will  also  rest  a  while. 
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1  Himself. 


Peculiar 
con- 


CANTO  V. 

The  ladies  for  the  girdle  strive 

Of  famous  Florimell : 
Scudamour,  coming  to  Care's  House, 

Doth  sleep  from  him1  expel. 

I. 

IT  hath  been  through  all  ages  ever  seen, 
That  with  the  praise  of  arms  and  chivalry 
The  prize  of  beauty  still  hath  joined  been; 
And  that  for  reasons'  special  privity;2 
For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely : 
For  he  me  seems  most  fit  the  fair  to  serve, 
That  can  her  best  defend  from  villany ; 
And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve, 
That  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  swerve. 


So  fitly  now  here  cometh  next  in  place, 
After  the  proof  of  prowess  ended  well, 
The  contro verse3  of  beauty's  sovereign  grace; 
In  which,  to  her  that  doth  the  most  excel, 
Shall  fall  the  girdle  of  fair  Florimell : 
That  many  wish  to  win  for  glory  vain, 
And  not  for  virtuous  use,  which  some  do  tell 
That  glorious  belt  did  in  itself  contain, 
Which  ladies  ought  to  love,  and  seek  for  to  obtain. 

in. 

That  girdle  gave  the  virtue  of  chaste  love 
And  wifehood  true  to  all  that  did  it  bear; 
But  whosoever  contrary  doth  prove, 
Might  not  the  same  about  her  middle  wear, 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  tear.  4 

Whilome4  it  was  (as  Faeries  wont  report) 

VOL.  III.  D 
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1  Strictly. 


2  Called. 


Dame  Venus'  girdle,*  by  her  'steemed  dear 
What  time  she  us'd  to  live  in  wifely  sort, 
But  laid  aside  whenso  she  us'd  her  looser  sport. 

IV. 

Her  husband  Vulcan  whilome  for  her  sake, 
When  first  he  loved  her  with  heart  entire, 
This  precious  ornament,  they  say,  did  make, 
And  wrought  in  Lemnos  with  unquenched  fire  : 
And  afterwards  did  for  her  love's  first  hire 
Give  it  to  her,  for  ever  to  remain, 
Therewith  to  bind  lascivious  desire, 
And  loose  affections  straitly1  to  restrain; 

Which  virtue  it  for  ever  after  did  retain. 

v. 

The  same  one  day,  when  she  herself  dispos'd 
To  visit  her  beloved  paramour, 
The  god  of  war,  she  from  her  middle  loos'd, 
And  left  behind  her  in  her  secret  bower 
On  Acidalian  mount,  where  many  an  hour 
She  with  the  pleasant  Graces  wont  to  play. 
There  Florimell  in  her  first  age's  flower 
Was  fostered  by  those  Graces,  (as  they  say,) 

And  brought  with  her  from  thence  that  goodly  belt 
away. 

VI. 

That  goodly  belt  was  Cestus  hight2  by  name, 
And  as  her  life,  by  her  esteemed  dear: 
No  wonder  then,  if  that  to  win  the  same 
So  many  ladies  sought,  as  shall  appear; 
For  peerless  she  was  thought  that  did  it  bear. 
And  now  by  this  their  feast,  all  being  ended, 
The  judges,  which  thereto  selected  were, 

'  Venus'  girdle : '  the  famous  cestus,  a  type  of  what  may  be  called  the 
extra-physical,  but  not  the  moral,  power  of  beauty. 
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Into  the  martial  field  adown  descended 
To  deem1  this  doubtful  case,  for  which  they  all  con 
tended. 

VII. 

But  first  was  question  made,  which  of  those  knights 
That  lately  tourney'd  had  the  wager  won : 
There  was  it  judged,  by  those  worthy  wights, 
That  Satyrane  the  first  day  best  had  done : 
For  he  last  ended,  having  first  begun. 
The  second  was  to  Triamond  benight,2 
For  that  he  saved  the  victor  from  fordone : 3 
For  Cambell  victor  was,  in  all  men's  sight, 
Till  by  mishap  he  in  his  foemen's  hand  did  light. 

VIII. 

The  third  day's  prize  unto  that  stranger  knight, 
Whom  all  men  term'd  knight  of  the  Heben4  Spear, 
To  Britomart  was  given  by  good  right ; 
For  that  with  puissant  stroke  she  down  did  bear 
The  Savage  Knight  that  victor  was  whilere,5 
And  all  the  rest  which  had  the  best  before, 
And,  to  the  last,  unconquer'd  did  appear; 
For  last  is  deemed  best :  to  her  therefore 
The  fairest  lady  was  adjudged  for  paramore. 

IX. 

*  But  thereat  greatly  grudged  Arthegall, 
And  much  repin'd,  that  both  of  victor's  meed 
And  eke  of  honour  she  did  him  forestall : 
Yet  might  he  not  withstand  what  was  decreed ; 
But  inly  thought  of  that  despiteful  deed 
Fit  time  t'  await  avenged  for  to  be. 
This  being  ended  thus,  and  all  agreed, 
Then  next  ensu'd  the  paragon6  to  see 
Of  beauty's  praise,  and  yield  the  Fairest  her  due  fee.7 
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X. 

Then  first  Cambello  brought  into  their  view 
His  fair  Cambina  covered  with  a  veil; 
Which,  being  once  withdrawn,  most  perfect  hue 
And  passing  beauty  did  eftsoons1  reveal, 
That  able  was  weak  hearts  away  to  steal. 
Next  did  Sir  Triamond  unto  their  sight 
The  face  of  his  dear  Canacee  unhele;2 
Whose  beauty's  beam  eftsoons  did  shine  so  bright, 
That  daz'd3  the  eyes  of  all,  as  with  exceeding  light. 

XI. 

And  after  her  did  Paridell  produce 
His  false  Duessa,  that  she  might  be  seen; 
Who  with  her  forged  beauty  did  seduce 
The  hearts  of  some  that  fairest  her  did  ween ; 
As  diverse  wits  affected  diverse  been. 
Then  did  Sir  Ferramont  unto  them  show 
His  Lucida,  that  was  full  fair  and  sheen:4 
And  after  these  an  hundred  ladies  moe5 
Appeared  in  place,  the  which  each  other  did  outgo.6 

XII. 

All  which  whoso  dare  think  for  to  enchace,7 
Him  needeth  sure  a  golden  pen  I  ween 
To  tell  the  feature  of  each  goodly  face. 
For,  since  the  day  that  they  created  been, 
So  many  heavenly  faces  were  not  seen 
Assembled  in  one  place:  ne  he8  that  thought 
For  Chian  folk  to  pourtray  Beauty's  queen, 
By  view  of  all  the  fairest  to  him  brought, 
So  many  fair  did  see,  as  here  he  might  have  sought. 

XIII. 

At  last,  the  most  redoubted  Britoness 
Her  lovely  Amoret  did  open  shew; 
Whose  face,  discovered,  plainly  did  express 
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The  heavenly  portrait  of  bright  angels'  hue. 
Well  weened  all,  which  her  that  time  did  view, 
That  she  should  surely  bear  the  bell  away; 
Till  Blandamour,  who  thought  he  had  the  true 
And  very  Florimell,  did  her  display: 
The  sight  of  whom  once  seen  did  all  the  rest  dismay. 

XIV. 

For  all  before  that  seemed  fair  and  bright, 
Now  base  and  contemptible  did  appear, 
Compar'd  to  her  that  shone  as  Phoebe's  light 
Amongst  the  lesser  stars  in  evening  clear. 
All  that  her  saw  with  wonder  ravish'd  were, 
And  ween'd  no  mortal  creature  she  should  be, 
But  some  celestial  shape  that  flesh  did  bear: 
Yet  all  were  glad  there  Florimell  to  see ; 
Yet  thought  that  Florimell  was  not  so  fair  as  she. 

xv. 

As  guileful  goldsmith  that  by  secret  skill 
With  golden  foil  doth  finely  over-spread 
Some  baser  metal,  which  commend  he  will 
Unto  the  vulgar  for  good  gold  instead, 
He  much  more  goodly  gloss  thereon  doth  shed 
To  hide  his  falsehood,  than  if  it  were  true  : 
So  hard  this  idol l  was  to  be  ared,2 
That  Florimell  herself  in  all  men's  view 
She  seem'd  to  pass :  so  forged  things  do  fairest  shew. 

XVI. 

Then  was  that  golden  belt  by  doom  of  all 
Granted  to  her,  as  to  the  fairest  dame. 
Which  being  brought,  about  her  middle  small 
They  thought  to  gird,  as  best  it  her  became ; 
But  by  no  means  they  could  it  thereto  frame : 
For,  ever  as  they  fasten'd  it,  it  loos'd 
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Dis- 


Hin 
drance. 


And  fell  away,  as  feeling  secret  blame. 
Full  oft  about  her  waist  she  it  enclosed ; 
And  it  as  oft  was  from  about  her  waist  disclos'd:1 

gaged. 

XVII. 

That  all  men  wonder'd  at  the  lincouth  sight, 
And  each  one  thought,  as  to  their  fancies  came : 
But  she  herself  did  think  it  done  for  spite, 
And  touched  was  with  secret  wrath  and  shame 
Therewith,  as  thing  devis'd  her  to  defame. 
Then  many  other  ladies  likewise  tried 
About  their  tender  loins  to  knit  the  same ; 
But  it  would  not  on  none  of  them  abide, 
2  immedi-   But  when  they  thought  it  fast,  eftsoons2  it  was  untied. 

XVIII. 

Which  when  that  scornful  Squire  of  Dames  did 

view, 

He  loudly  gan  to  laugh,  and  thus  to  jest; 
'  Alas  for  pity  that  so  fair  a  crew, 
As  like  cannot  be  seen  from  east  to  west, 
8  Put  on.         Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invest!3 
Fie  on  the  man  that  did  it  first  invent, 
To  shame  us  all  with  this,  Ungirt  unblest! 
Let  never  lady  to  his  love  assent, 
That  hath  this  day  so  many  so  unmanly  shent.'4 

XIX. 

Thereat  all  knights  gan  laugh,  and  ladies  lour: 
Till  that  at  last  the  gentle  Amoret 
Likewise  assay'd  to  prove  that  girdle's  power; 
And,  having  it  about  her  middle  set, 


Did  find  it  fit  withouten  breach  or  let;5 
Whereat  the  rest  gan  greatly  to  envy  : 
But  Florimell  exceedingly  did  fret, 
And,  snatching  from  her  hand  half  angrily 
The  belt  again,  about  her  body  gan  it  tie: 
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XX. 

Yet  nathemore1  would  it  her  body  fit; 
Yet  natheless  to  her,  as  her  due  right, 
It  yielded  was  by  them  that  judged  it; 
And  she  herself  adjudged  to  the  knight 
That  bore  the  heben2  spear,  as  won  in  fight. 
But  Britomart  would  not  thereto  assent, 
Ne  her  own  Amoret  forego  so  light3 
For  that  strange  dame,  whose  beauty's  wonderment 
She  less  esteem'd  than  th'  other's  virtuous  govern 
ment.4 

XXI. 

Whom  when  the  rest  did  see  her  to  refuse, 
They  were  full  glad,  in  hope  themselves  to  get  her : 
Yet  at  her  choice  they  all  did  greatly  muse. 
But,  after  that,  the  judges  did  arret5  her 
Unto  the  second  best  that  lov'd  her  better; 
That  was  the  Savage  Knight :  but  he  was  gone 
In  great  displeasure,  that  he  could  not  get  her. 
Then  was  she  judged  Triamond  his  one; 
But  Triamond  lov'd  Canacee  and  other  none. 

XXII. 

Then  unto  Satyrane  she  was  adjudged, 
Who  was  right  glad  to  gain  so  goodly  meed : 
But  Blandamour  thereat  full  greatly  grudged, 
And  little  prais'd  his  labour's  evil  speed, 
That  for  to  win  the  saddle  lost  the  steed.* 
Ne  less  thereat  did  Paridell  complain, 
And  thought  t'  appeal,  from  that  which  was  de 
creed, 

To  single  combat  with  Sir  Satyrane : 
Thereto  him  Ate  stirr'd,  new  discord  to  maintain. 

*  '  Lost  the  steed  : '  he  had  risked  and  lost  his  Florimell  for  the  chance 
of  winning  the  girdle. 
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XXIII. 

And  eke,  with  these,  full  many  other  knights 
She  through  her  wicked  working  did  incense 
Her  to  demand  and  challenge  as  their  rights, 
Deserved  for  their  peril's  recompense. 
Amongst  the  rest,  with  boastful  vain  pretence 
Stept  Braggadochio  forth,  and  as  his  thrall 
Her  claim'd,  by  him  in  battle  won  long  since : 
Whereto  herself  he  did  to  witness  call ; 
Who,  being  ask'd,  accordingly  confessed  all. 

XXIV. 

Thereat  exceeding  wroth  was  Satyran; 
And  wroth  with  Satyrane  was  Blandamour; 
And  wroth  with  Blandamour  was  Erivan ; 
And  at  them  both  Sir  Paridell  did  lour. 
So  all  together  stirr'd  up  strifeful  stoure,1 
And  ready  were  new  battle  to  darraine:2 
Each  one  profess'd  to  be  her  paramour, 
And  vow'd  with  spear  and  shield  it  to  maintain; 
Ne  judges'   power,  ne  reason's  rule,  might  them 
restrain. 

XXV. 

Which  troublous  stir  when  Satyrane  avis'd,3 
He  gan  to  cast4  how  to  appease  the  same, 
And,  to 'accord  them  all,  this  means  devis'd: 
First  in  the  midst  to  set  that  fairest  dame, 
To  whom  each  one  his  challenge  should  disclaim, 
And  he  himself  his  right  would  eke  release. 
Then,  look  to  whom  she  voluntary  came, 
He  should  without  disturbance  her  possess : 
Sweet  is  the  love  that  comes  alone  with  willingness. 

XXVI. 

They  all  agreed;  and  then  that  snowy  maid 
Was  in  the  middest  plac'd  among  them  all: 
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All  on  her  gazing  wish'd,  and  vow'd,  and  pray'd, 
And  to  the  queen  of  Beauty  close1  did  call,  1  Secretly. 

That  she  unto  their  portion  might  befall. 
Then  when  she  long  had  look'd  upon  each  one, 
As  though  she  wished  to  have  pleas'd  them  all, 
At  last  to  Braggadochio  self  alone 
She  came  of  her  accord,  in  spite  of  all  his  fone.2          a  Foes. 

XXVII. 

Which  when  they  all  beheld,  they  chaf'd,  and 

rag'd, 

And  wox  nigh  mad  for  very  heart's  despite, 
That  from  revenge  their  wills  they  scarce  assuag'd : 3  3  Restrain- 
Some  thought  from  him  her  to  have  reft  by  might ; 
Some  proffer  made  with  him  for  her  to  fight : 
But  he  nought  car'd  for  all  that  they  could  say ; 
For  he  their  words  as  wind  esteemed  light : 
Yet  not  fit  place  he  thought  it  there  to  stay, 
But  secretly  from  thence  that  night  her  bore  away. 

XXVIII. 

They  which  remained,  so  soon  as  they  perceiv'd 
That  she  was  gone,  departed  thence  with  speed, 
And  follow'd  them,  in  mind  her  to  have  reav'd4 
From  wight  unworthy  of  so  noble  meed. 
In  which  pursuit  how  each  one  did  succeed, 
Shall  else  be  told  in  order,  as  it  fell.5 
But  now  of  Britomart  it  here  doth  need 
The  hard  adventures  and  strange  haps  to  tell; 
Since  with  the  rest  she  went  not  after  Florimell. 

XXIX. 

For  soon  as  she  them  saw  to  discord  set, 

Her  list6  no  longer  in  that  place  abide; 

But,  taking  with  her  lovely  Amoret, 

Upon  her  first  adventure  forth  did  ride, 

To  seek  her  lov'd,  making  blind  Love  her  guide. 
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Unlucky  maid,  to  seek  her  enemy ! 
Unlucky  maid,  to  seek  him  far  and  wide, 
Whom,  when  he  was  unto  herself  most  nigh,  [cry! 
She  through  his  late  disguisement  could  him  not  des- 

XXX. 

So  much  the  more  her  grief,  the  more  her  toil : 
Yet  neither  toil  nor  grief  she  once  did  spare, 
In  seeking  him  that  should  her  pain  assoil;1 
Whereto  great  comfort  in  her  sadmisfare2 
Was  Amoret,  companion  of  her  care : 
Who  likewise  sought  her  lover  long  miswent,3 
The  gentle  Scudamour,  whose  heart  whilere4 
That  strifeful  hag  with  jealous  discontent 
Had  fill'd,  that  he  to  fell  revenge  was  fully  bent; 

XXXI. 

Bent  to  revenge  on  blameless  Britomart 
The  crime  which  cursed  Ate  kindled  erst,5 
The  which  like  thorns  did  prick  his  jealous  heart, 
And  through  his  soul  like  poison'd  arrow  perst,6 
That  by  no  reason  it  might  be  reverst,7 


For  ought  that  Glauce  could  or  do  or  say : 


For,  aye  the  more  that  she  the  same  rehearst, 
The  more  it  galTd  and  griev'd  him  night  and  day, 
That  nought  but  dire  revenge  his  anger  might  defray.8 

XXXII. 

So  as  they  travelled,  the  drooping  Night 
Covered  with  cloudy  storm  and  bitter  shower, 
That  dreadful  seem'd  to  every  living  wight, 
Upon  them  fell,  before  her  timely  hour;9 
That  forced  them  to  seek  some  covert  bower, 
Where  they  might  hide  their  heads  in  quiet  rest, 
Andshroud  their  persons  from  that  stormy  stowre.10 
Not  far  away,  not  meet  for  any  guest,  '        [nest. 
They  spied  a  little  cottage,  like  some  poor 


mans 
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XXXIII. 

Under  a  steep  hill's  side  it  placed  was,        [bank ; 
There  where  the  moulder'd  earth  had  cav'd1  the 
And  fast  beside  a  little  brook  did  pass 
Of  muddy  water,  that  like  puddle  stank, 
By  which  few  crooked  sallows2  grew  in  rank; 
Whereto  approaching  nigh,  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  iron  hammers  beating  rank,3 
And  answering  their  weary  turns  around, 

That  seemed  some  blacksmith  dwelt  in  that  desert 
ground. 

xxxiv. 

There  ent'ring  in,  they  found  the  goodman's  self 
Full  busily  unto  his  work  ybent ; 
Who  was  to  wit  a  wretched  wearish4  elf, 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheeks  forspent,5 
As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  been  pent : 
Full  black  and  grisly  did  his  face  appear,    [blent ; 6 
Besmear'd  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eye-sight 
With  rugged  beard,  and  hoary  shagged  heare,7 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely  shear. 

xxxv. 

Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared : 
With  blister'd  hands  amongst  the  cinders  brent,8 
And  fingers  filthy  with  long  nails  unpared, 
Eight  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 
His  name  was  Care ;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared, 
But  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made;  [invade. 

Those  be  Unquiet  Thoughts  that  careful  minds 

xxxvi. 

In  which  his  work  he  had  six  servants  prest,9 
About  the  anvil  standing  evermore 
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With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From  heaping  strokes  which  thereon  soused1  sore: 
All  six  strong  grooms,  but  one  than  other  more ; 
For  by  degrees  they  all  were  disagreed ; 
So  likewise  did  the  hammers  which  they  bore 
Like  bells  in  greatness  orderly  suceed, 
That  he,  which  was  the  last,  the  first  did  far  exceed. 

XXXVII. 

He  like  a  monstrous  giant  seem'd  in  sight, 
Far  passing2  Bronteus  or  Pyracmon  great, 
The  which  in  Lipari  do  day  and  night 
Frame  thunderbolts  for  Jove's  avengeful  threat. 
So  dreadfully  he  did  the  anvil  beat, 
That  seem'd  to  dust  he  shortly  would  it  drive  : 
So  huge  his  hammer,  and  so  fierce  his  heat, 
That  seem'd  a  rock  of  diamond  it  could  rive 
And  rend  asunder  quite,  if  he  thereto  list  strive. 

XXXVIII. 

Sir  Scudamour  there  entering  much  admired3 
The  manner  of  their  work  and  weary  pain; 
And,  having  long  beheld,  at  last  enquired 
The  cause  and  end  thereof;  but  all  in  vain ; 
For  they  for  nought  would  from  their  work  refrain, 
NQ  let  his  speeches  come  unto  their  ear. 
And  eke  the  breathful  bellows  blew  amain,4 
Like  to  the  northern  wind,  that  none  could  hear; 
Those  Pensiveness  did  move;  and  Sighs  the  beUows 
weare.5 

xxxix. 

Which  when  that  warrior  saw,  he  said  no  more, 
But  in  his  armour  laid  him  down  to  rest : 
To  rest  he  laid  him  down  upon  the  floor, 
(Whilome6  for  vent'rous  knights  the  bedding  best,) 
And  thought  his  weary  limbs  to  have  redrest.7 
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And  that  old  aged  dame,  his  faithful  squire, 
Her  feeble  joints  laid  eke  adown  to  rest; 
That  needed  much  her  weak  age  to  desire, 

After  so  long  a  travel  which  them  both  did  tire. 

XL. 

There  lay  Sir  Scudamour  long  while  expecting 
When  gentle  sleep  his  heavy  eyes  would  close; 
Oft  changing  sides,  and  oft  new  place  electing, 
Where  better  seem'd  he  might  himself  repose ; 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  thence  again  uprose ; 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  laid  him  down  again. 
But,  wheresoever  he  did  himself  dispose, 
He  by  no  means  could  wished  ease  obtain :  [vain. 

So  every  place  seem'd  painful,  and  each  changing 

xu. 

And  evermore,  when  he  to  sleep  did  think, 
The  hammers'  sound  his  senses  did  molest; 
And  evermore,  when  he  began  to  wink, 
The  bellows'  noise  disturb'd  his  quiet  rest, 
Ne  suffered  sleep  to  settle  in  his  breast. 
And  all  the  night  the  dogs  did  bark  and  howl 
About  the  house,  at  scent  of  stranger  guest : 
And  now  the  crowing  cock,  and  now  the  owl 

Loud  shrieking,  him  afflicted  to  the  very  soul. 

XLII. 

And,  if  by  fortune  any  little  nap 
Upon  his  heavy  eyelids  chanc'd  to  fall, 
Eftsoons1  one  of  those  villains  him  did  rap 
Upon  his  head-piece  with  his  iron  mall ; 
That  he  was  soon  awaked  therewithal, 
And  lightly  started  up  as  one  afraid, 
Or  as  if  one  him  suddenly  did  call : 
So  oftentimes  he  out  of  sleep  abray'd,2 

And  then  lay  musing  long  on  that  him  ill  apay'd. 3 
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XLIII. 

So  long  he  mused,  and  so  long  he  lay, 
That  at  the  last  his  weary  sprite  opprest 
With  fleshly  weakness,  which  no  creature  may 
Long  time  resist,  gave  place  to  kindly  rest, 
That  all  his  senses  did  full  soon  arrest : 
Yet,  in  his  soundest  sleep,  his  daily  fear1 
His  idle  brain  gan  busily  molest, 
And  made  him  dream  those  two*  disloyal  were: 

The  things,  that  day  most  minds,  at  night  do  most 
appear. 

XLIV. 

With  that  the  wicked  carl,  the  master  smith, 
A  pair  of  red-hot  iron  tongs  did  take 
Out  of  the  burning  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  his  side  him  nipt;  that,  forc'd  to  wake, 
He  felt  his  heart  for  very  pain  to  quake, 
And  started  up  avenged  for  to  be 
On  him  the  which  his  quiet  slumber  brake  : 
Yet,  looking  round  about  him,  none  could  see ; 

Yet  did  the  smart  remain,  though  he  himself  did 
flee. 

XLV. 

In  such  disquiet  and  heart-fretting  pain 
He  all  that  night,  that  too  long  night,  did  pass. 
And  now  the  day  out  of  the  ocean  main 
Began  to  peep  above  this  earthly  mass, 
With  pearly  dew  sprinkling  the  morning  grass : 
Then  up  he  rose  like  heavy  lump  of  lead, 
That  in  his  face,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
The  signs  of  anguish  one  might  plainly  read, 
And  guess  the  man  to  be  dismay'd2  with  jealous 
dread. 

*  '  Those  two  : '  Britomart  and  Amoret. 
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XLVI. 

Unto  his  lofty  steed  he  clomb  anone, 
And  forth  upon  his  former  voyage  fared, 
And  with  him  eke  that  aged  squire  attone ; 1 
Who,  whatsoever  peril  was  prepared, 
Both  equal  pains  and  equal  peril  shared : 
The  end  whereof -and  dangerous  event 
Shall  for  another  canticle  be  spared : 
But  here  my  weary  team,  nigh  over-spent, 
Shall  breathe  itself  awhile  after  so  lon<r  a  went.2 


CANTO  VI. 

Both  Scudamour  and  Arthegall 

Do  fight  with  Britomart  : 
He  sees  her  face  ;  doth  fall  in  love, 
r  And  soon  from  her  depart. 

I. 

WHAT  equal  torment  to  the  grief  of  mind 
And  pining  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart, 
That  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkind, 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart! 
What  medicine  can  any  leach's  art 
Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance  hide, 
And  will  to  none  her  malady  impart  ! 
Such  was  the  wound  that  Scudamour  did  gride  :  3 
For  which  Dan  Phoebus  self  cannot  a  salve  provide. 

ii. 

Who  having  left  that  restless  House  of  Care, 
The  next  day,  as  he  on  his  way  did  ride, 
Full  of  melancholy  and  sad  misfare4 


Through  misconceit,5  all  unawares6  espied 


An  armed  knight  under  a  forest  side 
Sitting  in  shade  beside  his  grazing  steed  ; 
Who,  soon  as  them  approaching  he  descried, 


Together. 


2  Journey. 


8  Pierce. 


Unhappi- 


Miscon 
ception. 
Sudden- 
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Gan  towards  them  to  prick  with  eager  speed, 
That  seem'd  he  was  full  bent  to  some  michievous 
deed. 

in. 

Which  Scudamour  perceiving  forth  issued 
To  have  rencounter'd  him  in  equal  race ; 
But,  soon  as  th'  other  nigh  approaching  viewed 
The  arms  he  bore,  his  spear  he  gan  abase1 
And  void2  his  course ;  at  which  so  sudden  case 
He  wonder 'd  much :  but  th'  other  thus  gan  say ; 
'Ah!  gentle  Scudamour,  unto  your  grace 
I  me  submit,  and  you  of  pardon  pray, 
That  almost  had  against  you  trespassed  this  day/ 

IV. 

Whereto  thus  Scudamour;  'Small  harm  it  were 
For  any  knight  upon  a  vent'rous  knight 
Without  displeasance3  for  to  prove  his  spear. 
But  rede4  you,  Sir,  sith  ye  my  name  have  hight,5 
What  is  your  own,  that  I  may  you  requite  V 
'  Certes/  said  he,  '  ye  must  as  now  excuse 
Me  from  discovering  you  my  name  aright : 
For  time  yet  serves  that  I  the  same  refuse ; 

But  call  ye  me  the  Savage  Knight,  as  others  use/ 

v. 

'Then  this,  Sir  Savage  Knight/  quoth  he,  'arede; 
Or  do  you  here  within  this  forest  wonne,6 
That  seemeth  well  to  answer  to  your  weed,7 
Or  have  ye  it  for  some  occasion  done  ? 
That  rather  seems,  sith  knowen  arms  ye  shun/ 
'  This  other  day/  said  he,  '  a  stranger  knight 
Shame  and  dishonour  hath  unto  me  done; 
On  whom  I  wait  to  wreak  that  foul  despite, 

Whenever  he  this  way  shall  pass  by  day  or  night/ 


C.VI. 
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VI. 

'  Shamebe  his  meed/ quoth  he, 'that  meaneth  shame! 
But  what  is  he  by  whom  ye  shamed  were?' 
'  A  stranger  knight/  said  he,  '  unknown  by  name, 
But  known  by  fame,  and  by  an  heben1  spear 
With  which  he  all  that  met  him  down  did  bear. 
He,  in  an  open  tourney  lately  held, 
From  me  the  honour  of  that  game  did  rear ;  2 
And  having  me,  all  weary  erst,3  down  fell'd, 
The  fairest  lady  reft,  and  ever  since  withheld/ 

VII. 

When  Scudamour  heard  mention  of  that  spear, 
He  wist4  right  well  that  it  was  Britomart, 
The  which  from  him  his  fairest  love  did  bear. 
Then  gan  he  swell  in  every  inner  part 
For  fell  despite,  and  gnaw  his  jealous  heart, 
That  thus  he  sharply  said ;  '  Now  by  my  head, 
Yet  is  not  this  the  first  unknightly  part, 
Which  that  same  knight,  whom  by  his  lance  I  read,5 
Hath  done  to  noble  knights,  that  many  makes  him 
dread : 

VIII. 

'  For  lately  he  my  love  hath  from  me  reft, 
And  eke  defiled  with  foul  villany 
The  sacred  pledge  which  in  his  faith  was  left, 
In  shame  of  knighthood  and  fidelity; 
The  which  ere  long  full  dear  he  shall  abye  :6 
And  if  to  that  avenge7  by  you  decreed 
This  hand  may  help,  or  succour  ought  supply, 
It  shall  not  fail  whenso  ye  shall  it  need/ 
So  both  to  wreak  their  wraths  on  Britomart  agreed. 

IX. 

Whiles  thus  they  communed,  lo !  far  away 
A  knight  soft8  riding  towards  them  they  spy'd, 

VOL.  III.  E 
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1  Recover. 


2  Put  in 
rest. 


Prepare. 


Quickly. 

Putting 
forward. 


Amaze 
ment. 


Rush 
upon. 


Attir'd  in  foreign  arms  and  strange  array  : 
Whom  when  they  nigh  approached,  they  plain  de- 

scry'd 

To  be  the  same  for  whom  they  did  abide. 
Said  then  Sir  Scudamour,  *  Sir  Savage  Knight, 
Let  me  this  crave,  sith  first  I  was  defy'd, 
That  first  I  may  that  wrong  to  him  requite : 

And,  if  I  hap  to  fail,  you  shall  recure1  my  right/ 

x. 

Which  being  yielded,  he  his  threatful  spear 
Gan  feuter,2  and  against  her  fiercely  ran. 
Who  soon  as  she  him  saw  approaching  near 
With  so  fell  rage,  herself  she  lightly  gan 
To  dight,3  to  welcome  him  well  as  she  can; 
But  entertained  him  in  so  rude  a  wise, 
That  to  the  ground  she  smote  both  horse  and  man; 
Whence  neither  greatly  hasted  to  arise, 

But  on  their  common  harms  together  did  devise. 

XI. 

But  Artegall,  beholding  his  mischance, 
New  matter  added  to  his  former  fire; 
And,  eft4  avent'ring5  his  steel-headed  lance, 
Against  her  rode,  full  of  despiteous  ire, 
That  nought  but  spoil  and  vengeance  did  require  : 
But  to  himself  his  felonous  intent 
Beturning  disappointed  his  desire, 
Whiles  unawares6  his  saddle  he  forwent,7 
And  found  himself  on  ground  in  great  amazement. 

XII. 


Lightly  he  started  up  out  of  that  stound,8 
And  snatching  forth  his  direful  deadly  blade 
Did  leap  to  her,  as  doth  an  eager  hound 
Thrust  to9  an  hind  within  some  covert  glade, 
Whom  without  peril  he  cannot  invade : 
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1  Preserv 
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2  Cut,  di 
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3  Saddle. 

4  At  all 


With  such  fell  greediness  he  her  assailed, 
That  though  she  mounted  were,  yet  he  her  made 
To  give  him  ground,  (so  much  his  force  prevailed,) 
And  shun  his  mighty  strokes,  gainst  which  no  arms 

availed. 

• 

XIII. 

So,  as  they  coursed  here  and  there,  it  chanc'd 
That,  in  her  wheeling  round,  behind  her  crest 
So  sorely  he  her  struck,  that  thence  it  glanc'd 
Adown  her  back,  the  which  it  fairly  blest1 
From  foul  mischance ;  ne  did  it  ever  rest, 
Till  on  her  horse's  hinder  parts  it  fell ; 
Where  biting  deep  so  deadly  it  imprest, 
That  quite  it  chin'd2  his  back  behind  the  sell,3 
And  to  alight  on  foot  her  algates4  did  compel : 

XIV. 

Like  as  the  lightning-brand  from  riven  sky, 
Thrown  out  by  angry  Jove  in  his  vengeance, 
With  dreadful  force  falls  on  some  steeple  high ; 
Which  batt'ring  down,  it  on  the  church  doth  glance, 
And  tears  it  all  with  terrible  mischance. 
Yet  she  no  whit  dismayed  her  steed  forsook ; 
And,  casting  from  her  that  enchanted  lance, 
Unto  her  sword  and  shield  her  soon  betook ; 
And  therewithal  at  him  right  furiously  she  strook. 

xv. 

So  furiously  she  struck  in  her  first  heat, 
Whiles  with  long  fight  on  foot  he  breathless  was, 
That  she  him  forced  backward  to  retreat, 
And  yield  unto  her  weapon  way  to  pass  : 
Whose  raging  rigour  neither  steel  nor  brass 
Could  stay,  but  to  the  tender  flesh  it  went, 
And  pour'd  the  purple  blood  forth  on  the  grass; 
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That  all  his  mail  yriv'd,1  and  plates  yrent, 
Show'd  all  his  body  bare  unto  the  cruel  dent.2 

XVI. 

At  length,  whenas  he  saw  her  hasty  heat 

Abate,  and  panting  breath  begin  to  fail, 

He  through  long  sufferance  growing  now  more 

great, 

Rose  in  his  strength,  and  gan  her  fresh  assail, 
Heaping  huge  strokes  as  thick  as  shower  of  hail, 
And  lashing  dreadfully  at  every  part, 
As  if  he  thought  her  soul  to  disentrayl.3 
Ah!  cruel  hand,  and  thrice  more  cruel  heart, 
That  workst  such  wreck  on  her  to  whom  thou  dear 
est  art! 

XVII. 

What  iron  courage4  ever  could  endure 
To  work  such  outrage  on  so  fair  a  creature! 
And  in  his  madness  think  with  hands  impure 
To  spoil  so  goodly  workmanship  of  nature, 
The  Maker  self  resembling  in  her  feature! 
Certes  some  hellish  fury  or  some  fiend 
This  mischief  fram'd,  for  their  first  love's  defeature,5 
'  To  bathe  their  hands  in  blood  of  dearest  friend, 
Thereby  to  make  their  love's  beginning  their  lives'  end. 

XVIII. 

Thus  long  they  trac'd  and  travers'd  to  and  fro, 
Sometimes  pursuing,  and  sometimes  pursued, 
Still  as  advantage  they  espied  thereto  : 
But  toward  th'  end  Sir  Arthegall  renewed 
His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decrewed.6 
At  last  his  luckless  hand  he  heav'd  on  high, 
Having  his  forces  all  in  one  accrewed,7 
And  therewith  struck  at  her  so  hideously, 
That  seemed  nought  but  death  might  be  her  destiny. 
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XIX. 

The  wicked  stroke  upon  her  helmet  chanc'd, 
And  with  the  force,  which  in  itself  it  bore, 
Her  ventail1  shar'd2away,  and  thence  forth  glanc'd 
Adown  in  vain,3  ne  harm'd  her  any  more. 
With  that,  her  angel's  face,  unseen  afore, 
Like  to  the  ruddy  morn  appear 'd  in  sight, 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  through  sweating  sore ; 
But  somewhat  redder  than  beseem'd  aright, 
Through  toilsome  heat  and  labour  of  her  weary  fight: 

xx. 

And  round  about  the  same  her  yellow  heare,4 
Having  through  stirring  loos'd  their  wonted  band, 
Like  to  a  golden  border  did  appear, 
Framed  in  goldsmith's  forge  with  cunning  hand : 
Yet  goldsmith's  cunning  could  not  understand 
To  frame  such  subtile5  wire,  so  shiny  clear; 
For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand, 
The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  shere6 
Throws  forth  upon  the  rivage7  round  about  him  near. 

XXI. 

And  as  his  hand  he  up  again  did  rear, 
Thinking  to  work  on  her  his  utmost  wrack,8 
His  powerless  arm  benumb'd  with  secret  fear 
From  his  revengeful  purpose  shrunk  aback, 
And  cruel  sword  out  of  his  fingers  slack9 
Fell  down  to  ground,  as  if  the  steel  had  sense 
And  felt  some  ruth,10  or  sense  his  hand  did  lack, 
Or  both  of  them  did  think  obedience 
To  do  to  so  divine  a  Beauty's  excellence. 

XXII. 

And  he  himself,  long  gazing  thereupon, 
At  last  fell  humbly  down  upon  his  knee, 
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And  of  his  wonder  *  made  religion, 
Weening  some  heavenly  goddess  he  did  see, 
Or  else  unweeting1  what  it  else  might  be; 
And  pardon  her  besought  his  error  frail, 
That  had  done  outrage  in  so  high  degree : 
Whilst  trembling  horror  did  his  sense  assail, 
And  made  each  member  quake,  and  manly  heart 
to  quail. 

XXIII. 

Nath'less  she,  full  of  wrath  for  that  late  stroke, 
All  that  long  while  upheld  her  wrathful  hand, 
With  fell  intent  on  him  to  been  y wroke ; 2 
And,  looking  stern,  still  over  him  did  stand, 
Threatening  to  strike  unless  he  would  withstand ; 3 
And  bade  him  rise,  or  surely  he  should  die. 
But,  die  or  live,  for  nought  he  would  upstand; 
But  her  of  pardon  pray'd  more  earnestly, 
Or  wreak  on  him  her  will  for  so  great  injury. 

XXIV. 

Which  whenas  Scudamour,  who  now  abray'd,4 
Beheld,  whereas  he  stood  not  far  aside, 
He  was  therewith  right  wondrously  dismay'd ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  whenas  he  plain  descried 
That  peerless  pattern  of  dame  Nature's  pride 
And  heavenly  image  of  perfection, 
He  blest  himself  as  one  sore  terrified ; 
And,  turning  fear  to  faint  devotion, 
Did  worship  her  as  some  celestial  vision. 

XXV. 

But  Glance,  seeing  all  that  chanced  there, 
Well  weeting5  how  their  error  to  assoil,6 
Full  glad  of  so  good  end,  to  them  drew  near, 
And  her  salu'd7  with  seemly  bel-accoil,8 

11  '  His  wonder/  &c. :  His  wonder  was  changed  into  adoration. 
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Joyous  to  see  her  safe  after  long  toil : 
Then  her  besought,  as  she  to  her  was  dear, 
To  grant  unto  those  warriors  truce  awhile ; 
Which  yielded,  they  their  beavers  up  did  rear, 
And  show'd  themselves  to  her  such  as  indeed  they 
were. 

XXVI. 

When  Britomart  with  sharp  aviseful1  eye 
Beheld  the  lovely  face  of  Artegall 
Temper'd  with  sternness  and  stout  majesty, 
She  gan  eftsoons2  it  to  her  mind  to  call 
To  be  the  same  which,  in  her  father's  hall, 
Long  since  in  that  enchanted  glass  she  saw : 
Therewith  her  wrathful  courage  gan  appall, 
And  haughty  spirits  meekly  to  adaw,3         [draw. 
That  her  enhanced4  hand  she  down  gan  soft  with- 


up. 
XXVII. 

Yet  she  it  forc'd  to  have  again  upheld, 
As  feigning  choler  which  was  turn'd  to  cold : 
But  ever,  when  his  visage  she  beheld, 
Her  hand  fell  down,  and  would  no  longer  hold 
The  wrathful  weapon  gainst  his  count'nance  bold : 
But,  when  in  vain  to  fight  she  oft  assay'd, 
She  arm'd  her  tongue,  and  thought  at  him  to  scold : 
Nathless  her  tongue  not  to  her  will  obey'd, 
But  brought  forth  speeches  mild  when  she  would 


have  missaid.5 


ill  of. 
XXVIII. 

But  Scudamour  now  waxen  inly  glad 

That  all  his  jealous  fear  he  false  had  found, 

And  how  that  hag  his  love*  abused  had 

With  breach  of  faith  and  loyalty  unsound, 

The  which  long  time  his  grieved  heart  did  wound, 

;  His  love ' :  See  Canto  I,  Stanza  XLVII.  of  this  book. 
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He  thus  bespake;  'Certes,  Sir  Artegall, 
I  joy  to  see  you  lout1  so  low  on  ground, 
And  now  become  to  live  a  lady's  thrall,  [all/ 

2  Former-    That  whilome2  in  your  mind  wont  to  despise  them 
ly*  xxix. 

Soon  as  she  heard  the  name  of  Artegall, 
Her  heart  did  leap,  and  all  her  heart-strings  tremble. 
For  sudden  joy  and  secret  fear  withal ; 
And  all  her  vital  powers,  with  motion  nimble 
To  succour  it,  themselves  gan  there  assemble ; 
That  by  the  swift  recourse3  of  flushing  blood 
Eight  plain  appear'd,  though  she  it  would  dissemble, 
And  feigned  still  her  former  angry  mood, 
Thinking  to  hide  the  depth  by  troubling  of  the  flood. 

XXX. 

When  Glauce  thus  gan  wisely  all  upknit; 
*  Ye  gentle  knights,  whom  fortune  here  hath  brought 
To  be  spectators  of  this  lincouth  fit4 
Which  secret  fate  hath  in  this  lady  wrought 
Against  the  course  of  kind,5  ne  marvel  nought; 
Ne  thenceforth  fear  the  thing  that  hitherto 
Hath  troubled  both  your  minds  with  idle  thought 
Fearing  lest  she  your  loves  away  should  woo ; 
Feared  in  vain,  sith  means  ye  see  there  wants  thereto. 

XXXI. 

'  And  you,  Sir  Artegall,  the  Savage  Knight, 
Henceforth  may  not  disdain  that  woman's  hand 
Hath  conquer'd  you  anew  in  second  fight : 
For  whilome6  they  have  conquer'd  sea,  and  land, 
Andheaven  itself,  that  nought  may  them  withstand : 
Ne  henceforth  be  rebellious  unto  love, 
That  is  the  crown  of  knighthood  and  the  band 
Of  noble  minds  derived  from  above, 
Which,  being  knit  with  virtue,  never  will  remove. 
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XXXII. 

'  And  you,  fair  lady  knight,  my  dearest  dame, 
Relent  the  rigour  of  your  wrathful  will, 
Whose  fire  were  better  turn'd  to  other  flame ; 
And,  wiping  out  remembrance  of  all  ill, 
Grant  him  your  grace ;  but  so  that  he  fulfil 
The  penance  which  ye  shall  to  him  impart ; l 
For  lovers'  heaven  must  pass  by  sorrow's  hell/ 
Thereat  full  inly  blushed  Britomart; 
But  Artegall  close-smiling2  joy'd  in  secret  heart. 

XXXIII. 

Yet  durst  he  not  make  love  so  suddenly, 
Ne  think  th'  affection  of  her  heart  to  draw 
From  one  to  other*  so  quite  contrary: 
Besides  her  modest  countenance  he  saw 
So  goodly  grave,  and  full  of  princely  awe, 
That  it  his  ranging  fancy  did  refrain, 
And  looser  thoughts  to  lawful  bounds  withdraw; 
Whereby  the  passion  grew  more  fierce  and  fain,3 

Like  to  a  stubborn  steed  whom  strong  hand  would 
restrain. 

xxxiv. 

But  Scudamour,  whose  heart  twixt  doubtful  fear 
And  feeble  hope  hung  all  this  while  suspense,4 
Desiring  of  his  Amoret  to  hear 
Some  gladful  news  and  sure  intelligence, 
Her  thus  bespake ;  '  But,  Sir,  without  offence 
Might  I  request  you  tidings  of  my  love, 
My  Amoret,  sith  you  her  freed  from  thence 
Where  she,  captived  long,  great  woes  did  prove ; 5 

That  where  ye  left  I  may  her  seek,  as  doth  behove.' 

xxxv. 
To  whom  thus  Britomart;  '  Certes,  Sir  Knight, 

*  '  From  one  to  other : '  from  an^cr  to  love. 
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What  is  of  her  become,  or  whither  reft, 
I  cannot  unto  you  aread1  aright. 
For  from  that  time  I  from  enchanter's  theft 
Her  freed,  in  which  ye  her  all  hopeless  left, 
I  her  preserved  from  peril  and  from  fear, 
And  evermore  from  villany  her  kept  : 
Ne  ever  was  there  wight  to  me  more  dear 

Than  she,  ne  unto  whom  I  more  true  love  did  bear: 

xxxvi. 

'  Till  on  a  day,  as  through  a  desert  wild 
We  travelled,  both  weary  of  the  way 
We  did  alight,  and  sat  in  shadow  mild; 
Where  fearless  I  to  sleep  me  down  did  lay : 
But,  whenas  I  did  out  of  sleep  abray,2 
I  found  her  not  where  I  her  left  whilere, 3 
But  thought  she  wander'd  was,  or  gone  astray : 
I  calTd  her  loud,  I  sought  her  far  and  near; 

But  nowhere  could  her  find,  nor  tidings  of  her  hear/ 

XXXVII. 

When  Scudamour  those  heavy  tidings  heard, 
His  heart  was  thrill'd  with  point  of  deadly  fear, 
Ne  in  his  face  or  blood  or  life  appeared; 
But  senseless  stood,  like  to  a  mazed  steer 
That  yet  of  mortal  stroke  the  stound4  doth  bear : 
Till  Glauce  thus;  'Fair  Sir,  be  nought  dismay'd 
With  needless  dread,  till  certainty  ye  hear; 
For  yet  she  may  be  safe  though  somewhat  stray'd : 
It 's  best  to  hope  the  best,  though  of  the  worst  afraid/ 

XXXVIII. 

Natheless  he  hardly  of  her  cheerful  speech 
Did  comfort  take,  or  in  his  troubled  sight 
Shew'd  change  of  better  cheer;  so  sore  a  breach 
That  sudden  news  had  made  into  his  sprite; 
Till  Britomart  him  fairly  thus  benight;5 
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'  Great  cause  of  sorrow  certes,  Sir,  ye  have ; 
But  comfort  take ;  for,  by  this  heaven's  light, 
I  vow  you  dead  or  living  not  to  leave, 
Till  I  her  find,  and  wreak1  on  him  that  did  her  reave/2 


1Takeven- 

xxxix.  geance- 


Therewith  he  rested,  and  well  pleased  was. 
So,  peace  being  confirmed  amongst  them  all, 
They  took  their  steeds,  and  forward  thence  did  pass 
Unto  some  resting  place,  which  might  befall ; 
All  being  guided  by  Sir  Artegall : 
Where  goodly  solace  was  unto  them  made, 
And  daily  feasting  both  in  bower  and  hall, 
Until  that  they  their  wounds  well  healed  had, 
And  weary  limbs  recur'd3  after  late  usuage  bad. 

XL. 

In  all  which  time  Sir  Artegall  made  way 

Unto  the  love  of  noble  Britomart, 

And  with  meek  service  and  much  suit  did  lay 

Continual  siege  unto  her  gentle  heart ; 

Which,  being  whilome4  launch 'd5  with  lovely  dart,6 

More  eath7  was  new  impression  to  receive; 

However  she  her  pain'd  with  womanish  art 

To  hide  her  wound,  that  none  might  it  perceive : 

Vain  is  the  art  that  seeks  itself  for  to  deceive. 

XLI. 

So  well  he  woo'd  her,  and  so  well  he  wrought  her, 
With  fair  entreaty  and  sweet  blandishment, 
That  at  the  length  unto  a  bay  he  brought  her, 
So  as  she  to  his  speeches  was  content 
To  lend  an  ear,  and  softly  to  relent. 
At  last,  through  many  vows  which  forth  he  pour'd 
And  many  oaths,  she  yielded  her  consent 
To  be  his  love,  and  take  him  for  her  lord, 

Till  they  with  marriage  meet  might  finish  that  accord.8 
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XLII. 

Then,  when  they  had  long  time  there  taken  rest, 
Sir  Artegall,  who  all  this  while  was  bound 
Upon  an  hard  adventure  yet  in  quest,1 
Fit  time  for  him  thence  to  depart  it  found, 
To  follow  that  which  he  did  long  propound; 
And  unto  her  his  conge2  came  to  take: 
But  her  therewith  full  sore  displeas'd  he  found, 
And  loath  to  leave  her  late  betrothed  make  ;3 

Her  dearest  love  full  loath  so  shortly  to  forsake. 

XLIII. 

Yet  he  with  strong  persuasions  her  assuaged, 
And  won  her  will  to  suffer  him  depart; 
For  which  his  faith  with  her  he  fast  engaged, 
And  thousand  vows  from  bottom  of  his  heart, 
That,  all  so  soon  as  he  by  wit  or  art 
Could  that  achieve  whereto  he  did  aspire, 
He  unto  her  would  speedily  revert:4 
No  longer  space  thereto  he  did  desire, 

But  till  the  horned  moon  three  courses  did  expire. 

XLIV. 

With  which  she  for  the  present  was  appeased, 
And  yielded  leave,  however  malcontent 
She  inly  were  and  in  her  mind  displeased. 
So,  early  on  the  morrow  next,  he  went 
Forth  on  his  way  to  which  he  was  ybent; 
Ne  wight  him  to  attend,  or  way  to  guide, 
As  whilome5  was  the  custom  ancient 
'Mongst  knights  when  on  adventures  they  did  ride, 

Save  that  she  algates6  him  a  while  accompanied. 

XLV. 

And  by  the  way  she  sundry  purpose7  found 
Of  this  or  that,  the  time  for  to  delay, 
And  of  the  perils  whereto  he  was  bound, 
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The  fear  whereof  seera'd  much  her  to  affray : 
But  all  she  did  was  but  to  wear  out  day. 
Full  oftentimes  she  leave  of  him  did  take ; 
And  eft1  again  devis'd  somewhat  to  say, 
Which  she  forgot,  whereby  excuse  to  make : 

So  loath  she  was  his  company  for  to  forsake. 

XLVI. 

At  last  when  all  her  speeches  she  had  spent, 
And  new  occasion  fail'd  her  more  to  find, 
She  left  him  to  his  fortune's  government, 
And  back  returned  with  right  heavy  mind 
To  Scudamour,  whom  she  had  left  behind ; 
With  whom  she  went  to  seek  fair  Amoret, 
Her  second  care,  though  in  another  kind : 
For  virtue's  only  sake,  which  doth  beget 

True  love  and  faithful  friendship,  she  by  her  did  set.2 

XL  VII. 

Back  to  that  desert  forest  they  retired, 
Where  sorry  Britomart  had  lost  her  late : 
There  they  her  sought,  and  everywhere  enquired 
Where  they  might  tidings  get  of  her  estate;3 
Yet  found  they  none.     But,  by  what  hapless  fate 
Or  hard  misfortune  she  was  thence  convey'd, 
And  stol'n  away  from  her  beloved  mate, 
Were  long  to  tell;  therefore  I  here  will  stay 
Until  another  tide,  that  I  it  finish  may. 


CANTO  VII. 

Amoret  rapt  by  greedy  Lust 

Belphoebe  saves  from  dread : 
The  Squire  her  loves ;  and,  being  blam'd, 

His  days  in  dole4  doth  lead. 

I. 

GREAT  god  of  Love,  that  with  thy  cruel  darts 
Dost  conquer  greatest  conquerors  on  ground, 
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And  setst  thy  kingdom  in  the  captive  hearts 
Of  kings  and  kaisers  to  thy  service  bound; 
What  glory  or  what  guerdon  hast  thou  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyranning1  so  sore, 
And  adding  anguish  to  the  bitter  wound 
With  which  their  lives  thou  launchedst2  long  afore,3 

By  heaping  storms  of  trouble  on  them  daily  more! 

n. 

So  whilome4  didst  thou  to  fair  Florimell; 
And  so  and  so  to  noble  Britomart : 
So  dost  thou  now  to  her  of  whom  I  tell, 
The  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  martyrest5  with  sorrow  and  with  smart, 
In  savage  forests  and  in  deserts  wide 
With  bears  and  tigers  taking  heavy  part, 
Withouten  comfort  and  withouten  guide ; 

That  pity  is  to  hear  the  perils  which  she  tried.6 

in. 

So  soon  as  she  with  that  brave  Britoness 
Had  left  that  tournament  for  beauty's  prize, 
They  travell'd  long;  that  now  for  weariness, 
Both  of  the  way  and  warlike  exercise, 
Both  through  a  forest  riding  did  devise 
T  alight,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs  a  while. 
There  heavy  sleep  the  eye-lids  did  surprise 
Of  Britomart  after  long  tedious  toil, 

That  did  her  passed  pains  in  quiet  rest  assoil.7 

IV. 

The  whiles  fair  Amoret,  of  nought  affeard,   [need, 
Walk'd  through  the  wood,  for  pleasure  or  for 
When  suddenly  behind  her  back  she  heard 
One  rushing  forth  out  of  the  thickest  weed, 
That,  ere  she  back  could  turn  to  taken  heed, 
Had  unawares  her  snatched  up  from  ground: 
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Feebly  she  shriek'd,  but  so  feebly  indeed 
That  Britomart  heard  not  the  shrilling  sound, 

There  where  through  weary  travel  she  lay  sleeping 
sound. 

v. 

It  was,  to  wit,  a  wild  and  savage  man ; 
Yet  was  no  man,  but  only  like  in  shape, 
And  eke  in  stature  higher  by  a  span ; 
All  overgrown  with  hair,  that  could  awhape1 
An  hardy  heart;  and  his  wide  mouth  did  gape 
With  huge  great  teeth,  like  to  a  tusked  boar : 
For  he  liv'd  all  on  ravin2  and  on  rape 
Of  men  and  beasts ;  and  fed  on  fleshly  gore, 

The  sign  whereof  yet  stain'd  his  bloody  lips  afore.3 

VI. 

His  nether  lip  was  not  like  man  nor  beast, 
But  like  a  wide  deep  poke4  down  hanging  low, 
In  which  he  wont  the  relics  of  his  feast 
And  cruel  spoil,  which  he  had  spar'd,  to  stow: 
And  over  it  his  huge  great  nose  did  grow, 
Full  dreadfully  empurpled  all  with  blood; 
And  down  both  sides  two  wide  long  ears  did  glow, 
And  raught5  down  to  his  waist  when  up  he  stood, 
More  great  than  th'  ears  of  elephants  by  Indus  flood. 

VII. 

His  waist  was  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  green 
Engirt  about,  ne  other  garment  wore; 
For  all  his  hair  was  like  a  garment  seen; 
And  in  his  hand  a  tall  young  oak  he  bore, 
Whose  knotty  snags  were  sharpened  all  afore, 
And  bath'd  in  fire  for  steel  to  be  in  stead. 
But  whence  he  was,  or  of  what  womb  ybore,6 
Of  beasts,  or  of  the  earth,  I  have  not  read; 
But  certes  was  with  milk  of  wolves  and  tigers  fed. 
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VIII. 

This  ugly  creature  in  his  arms  her  snatch'd, 
And  through  the  forest  bore  her  quite  away 
With  briers  and  bushes  all  to1  rent  and  scratched; 
Ne  care  he  had,  ne  pity  of  the  prey, 
Which  many  a  knight  had  sought  for  many  a  day : 
He  stayed  not,  but  in  his  arms  her  bearing 
Ban,  till  he  came  to  th'  end  of  all  his  way, 
Unto  his  cave  far  from  all  people's  hearing, 
And  there  he  threw  her  in,  nought  feeling,  ne  nought 
fearing. 

IX. 

For  she  (dear  lady)  all  the  way  was  dead, 
Whilst  he  in  arms  her  bore ;  but,  when  she  felt 
Herself  down  sous'd,2  she  waked  out  of  dread 
Straight  into  grief,  that  her  dear  heart  nigh  swelt,3 
And  eft4  gan  into  tender  tears  to  melt. 
Then  when  she  look'd  about,  and  nothing  found 
But  darkness  and  dread  horror  where  she  dwelt, 
She  almost  fell  again  into  a  swound ; 5 

Ne  wist6  whether  above  she  were  or  under  ground. 

x. 

With  that  she  heard  some  one  close  by  her  side 
Sighing  and  sobbing  sore,  as  if  the  pain 
Her  tender  heart  in  pieces  would  divide  : 
Which  she  long  list'ning,  softly  ask'd  again 
What  mister  wight7  it  was  that  so  did  plaine?8 
To  whom  thus  answer'd  was ;  '  Ah !  wretched  wight, 
That  seeks  to  know  another's  grief  in  vain, 
Unweeting9  of  thine  own  like  hapless  plight: 

Self  to  forget  to  mind  another  is  o'er-sight!' 

XI. 

'  Ah  me!'  said  she,  'where  am  I,  or  with  whom? 
Among  the  living,  or  among  the  dead? 
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What  shall  of  me,  unhappy  maid,  become1? 
Shall  death  be  th'  end,  or  ought  else  worse,  aread,1 ' 
'  Unhappy  maid,  'then  answer'd  she,  '  whose  dread 
Untried  is  less  than  when  thou  shalt  it  try : 
Death  is  to  him,  that  wretched  life  doth  lead, 
Both  grace  and  gain;  but  he  in  hell  doth  lie, 
That  lives  a  loathed  life,  and  wishing  cannot  die. 

XII. 

'  This  dismal  day  hath  thee  a  captive  made, 
And  vassal  to  the  vilest  wretch  alive ; 
Whose  cursed  usage  and  ungodly  trade 
The  heavens  abhor,  and  into  darkness  drive : 
For  on  the  spoil  of  women  he  doth  live, 
Whose  bodies  chaste,  whenever  in  his  power 
He  may  them  catch  unable  to  gainstrive,2 
He  with  his  shameful  lust  doth  first  deflower, 
And  afterwards  themselves  doth  cruelly  devour. 

XIII. 

*  Now  twenty  days,  by  which  the  sons  of  men 
Divide  their  works,  have  pass'd  through  heaven 

sheen,3 

Since  I  was  brought  into  this  doleful  den ; 
During  which  space  these  sorry  eyes  have  seen 
Seven  women  by  him  slain  and  eaten  clean : 4 
And  now  no  more  for  him  but  I  alone, 
And  this  old  woman,  here  remaining  been, 
Till  thou  cam'st  hither  to  augment  our  moan ; 
And  of  us  three  to-morrow  he  will  sure  eat  one/ 

XIV. 

'  Ah !  dreadful  tidings  which  thou  dost  declare/ 
Quoth  she,  'of  all  that  ever  hath  been  known! 
Full  many  great  calamities  and  rare 
This  feeble  breast  endured  hath,  but  none 
Equal  to  this,  wherever  I  have  gone. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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But  what  are  you,  whom  like  unlucky  lot 

1  Together. 

Hath  link'd  with  me  in  the  same  chain  attone'?'1 

1  To  tell/  quoth  she,  'that  which  ye  see,  needs 

not; 

A  woful  wretched  maid,  of  God  and  man  forgot! 

XV. 

'But  what  I  was,  it  irks  me  to  rehearse; 

Daughter  unto  a  lord  of  high  degree  ; 

That  joy'd  in  happy  peace,  till  Fates  perverse 

With  guileful  Love  did  secretly  agree 

To  overthrow  my  state  and  dignity. 

It  was  my  lot  to  love  a  gentle  swain, 

Yet  was  he  but  a  squire  of  low  degree  ; 

2  Deceive. 

Yet  was  he  meet,  unless  mine  eye  did  feign,2 

By  any  lady's  side  for  leman  to  have  lain. 

XVI. 

3  Humble 

'  But,  for  his  meanness3  and  disparagement, 

birth. 

My  sire,  who  me  too  dearly  well  did  love, 

Unto  my  choice  by  no  means  would  assent, 

But  often  did  my  folly  foul  reprove  : 

Yet  nothing  could  my  fixed  mind  remove, 

But,  whether  will'd  or  nilled  friend  or  foe, 

I  me  resolv'd  the  utmost  end  to  prove  ; 

And,  rather  than  my  love  abandon  so, 

Both  sire  and  friends  and  all  for  ever  to  forgo. 

XVII. 

'  Thenceforth  I  sought  by  secret  means  to  work 

Time  to  my  will,  and  from  his  wrathful  sight 

To  hide  th'  intent  which  in  my  heart  did  lurk, 

4  Prepared. 

Till  I  thereto  had  all  things  ready  dight.  4 

0  Unknow 

So  on  a  day,  unweeting5  unto  wight, 

ing. 

I  with  that  squire  agreed  away  to  flit, 

Agreed, 
upon. 

And  in  a  privy  place,  betwixt  us  bight,6 

c.  vn. 
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Within  a  grove  appointed  him  to  meet ; 
To  which  I  boldly  came  upon  my  feeble  feet. 

XVIII. 

'  But  ah!  unhappy  hour  me  thither  brought; 
For  in  that  place  where  I  him  thought  to  find,. 
There  was  I  found,  contrary  to  my  thought, 
Of  this  accursed  carl1  of  hellish  kind, 
The  shame  of  men,  and  plague  of  womankind ; 
Who  trussing2  me,  as  eagle  doth  his  prey, 
Me  hither  brought  with  him  as  swift  as  wind, 
Where  yet  untouched  till  this  present  day, 
I  rest  his  wretched  thrall,  the  sad  ^Emylia/ 

XIX. 

'  Ah !  sad  ^Emylia/  then  said  Amoret, 
*  Thy  rueful  plight  I  pity  as  mine  own ! 
But  read3  to  me,  by  what  device  or  wit 
Hast  thou  in  all  this  time  from  him  unknown 
Thine  honour  sav'd,  though  into  thraldom  thrown? ' 
'  Through  help/  quoth  she,  '  of  this  old  woman 

here 

I  have  so  done,  as  she  to  me  hath  shown : 
For,  ever  when  he  burnt  in  lustful  fire, 
She  in  my  stead  supplied  his  bestial  desire/ 

xx. 

Thus  of  their  evils  as  they  did  discourse, 
And  each  did  other  much  bewail  and  moan; 
Lo!  where  the  villain  self,  their  sorrows'  source, 
Came  to  the  cave ;  and  rolling  thence  the  stone, 
Which  wont  to  stop  the  mouth  thereof  that  none 
Might  issue  forth,  came  rudely  rushing  in, 
And,  spreading  over  all  the  floor  alone, 
Gan  dight4  himself  unto  his  wonted  sin; 
Which  ended,  then  his  bloody  banquet  should  begin. 
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XXI. 

Which  whenas  fearful  Amoret  perceived, 

She  staid  not  th'  utmost  end  thereof  to  try, 

But,  like  a  ghastly  gelt1  whose  wits  are  reaved,2 

Ran  forth  in  haste  with  hideous  outcry, 

For  horror  of  his  shameful  villany : 

But  after  her  full  lightly  he  uprose, 

And  her  pursu'd  as  fast  as  she  did  fly : 

Full  fast  she  flies,  and  far  afore  him  goes,     [toes. 

Ne  feels  the  thorns  and  thickets  prick  her  tender 

xxn. 

Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  hill,  nor  dale  she  stays,3 
But  over-leaps  them  all,  like  roebuck  light, 
And  through  the  thickest  makes  her  nighest 

ways; 

And  evermore,  when  with  regardful  sight 
She  looking  back  espies  that  grisly  wight 
Approaching  nigh,  she  gins  to  mend  her  pace, 
And  makes  her  fear  a  spur  to  haste  her  flight ; 
More  swift  than  Myrrh'  or  Daphne  in  her  race, 

Or  any  of  the  Thracian  Nymphs  in  savage  chase. 

XXIII. 

Long  so  she  fled,  and  so  he  followed  long; 
Ne  living  aid  for  her  on  earth  appears, 
But  if4  the  heavens  help  to  redress  her  wrong, 
Moved  with  pity  of  her  plenteous  tears. 
It  fortuned  Belphoebe  with  her  peers 
The  woody  Nymphs,  and  with  that  lovely  boy,"3" 
Was  hunting  then  the  leopards  and  the  bears 
In  these  wild  woods,  as  was  her  wonted  joy, 
To  banish  sloth  that  oft  doth  noble  minds  annoy. 

XXIV. 

It  so  befell,  as  oft  it  falls  in  chase, 

*  'Boy:'  probably  Timias. 
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That  each  of  them  from  other  sunder'd  were ; 
And  that  same  gentle  squire  arriv'd  in  place 
Where  this  same  cursed  caitiff  did  appear 
Pursuing  that  fair  lady  full  of  fear : 
And  now  he  her  quite  overtaken  had ; 
And  now  he  her  away  with  him  did  bear 
Under  his  arm,  as  seeming  wondrous  glad, 

That  by  his  grinning  laughter  might  far  off  be  rad.1 

xxv. 

Which  dreary  sight  the  gentle  squire  espying 
Doth  haste  to  cross  him  by  the  nearest  way, 
Led  with  that  woful  lady's  piteous  crying, 
And  him  assails  with  all  the  might  he  may; 
Yet  will  not  he  the  lovely  spoil  down  lay, 
But  with  his  craggy  club  in  his  right  hand 
Defends  himself,  and  saves  his  gotten  prey : 
Yet  had  it  been  right  hard  him  to  withstand, 

But  that  he2  was  full  light  and  nimble  on  the  land. 

XXVI. 

Thereto3  the  villain  used  craft  in  fight: 
For,  ever  when  the  squire  his  javelin  shook, 
He  held  the  lady  forth  before  him  right, 
And  with  her  body,  as  a  buckler,  broke 
The  puissance  of  his  intended  stroke : 
And  if  it  chanc'd,  (as  needs  it  must  in  fight,) 
Whilst  he  on  him  was  greedy  to  be  wroke,4 
That  any  little  blow  on  her  did  light, 
Then  would  he  laugh  aloud,  and  gather  great  delight. 

XXVII. 

Which  subtle  sleight  did  him  encumber  much, 
And  made  him  oft,  when  he  would  strike,  forbear ; 
For  hardly  could  he  come  the  carl  to  touch, 
But  that  he  her  must  hurt,  or  hazard  near : 
Yet  he  his  hand  so  carefully  did  bear, 


Perceiv 
ed. 


2  i.e.  the 
squire. 

3  Also. 


4  Avenged. 
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2  Ground. 

3  Weapon. 


4  Terror. 


5  Directed. 


Aimed. 


That  at  the  last  he  did  himself  attain,1 
And  therein  left  the  pike-head  of  his  spear : 
A  stream  of  coalblack  blood  thence  gush'd  amain, 
That  all  her  silken  garments  did  with  blood  bestain. 

XXVIII. 

With  that  he  threw  her  rudely  on  the  floor,2 
And  laying  both  his  hands  upon  his  glaive,3 
With  dreadful  strokes  let  drive  at  him  so  sore, 
That  f orc'd  him  fly  aback,  himself  to  save : 
Yet  he  therewith  so  felly  still  did  rave, 
That  scarce  the  Squire  his  hand  could  once  uprear, 
But,  for  advantage,  ground  unto  him  gave, 
Tracing,  and  traversing,  now  here,  now  there ; 
For  bootless  thing  it  was  to  think  such  blows  to  bear. 

XXIX. 

Whilst  thus  in  battle  they  embusied  were, 
Belphcebe,  ranging  in  her  forest  wide, 
The  hideous  noise  of  their  huge  strokes  did  hear, 
And  drew  thereto,  making  her  ear  her  guide : 
Whom  when  that  thief  approaching  nigh  espied 
With  bow  in  hand  and  arrows  ready  bent, 
He  by  his  former  combat  would  not  bide, 
But  fled  away  with  ghastly  dreriment,4 
Well  knowing  her  to  be  his  death's  sole  instrument. 

xxx. 

Whom  seeing  fly,  she  speedily  pursued, 
With  winged  feet,  as  nimble  as  the  wind, 
And  ever  in  her  bow  she  ready  shewed 
The  arrow  to  his  deadly  mark  design'd:  5 
As  when  Latona's  daughter,  cruel  kind,* 
In  vengement  of  her  mother's  great  disgrace, 
With  fell  despite  her  cruel  arrows  tyn'd6 

*  <  Cruel  kind : '  Diana.    See  table  of  '  Classical  Allusions.' 
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'Gainst  woful  Niobe's  unhappy  race, 
That  all  the  gods  did  moan  her  miserable  case. 

XXXI. 

So  well  she  sped  her  and  so  far  she  ventred,1 
That,  ere  unto  his  hellish  den  he  raught,2 
Even  as  he  ready  was  there  to  have  ent'red, 
She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught,3 
That  in  the  very  door  him  overcaught, 
And,  in  his  nape  arriving,  through  it  thrill'd 
His  greedy  throat,  therewith  in  two  distraught,4 
That  all  his  vital  spirits  thereby  spill'd, 
And  all  his  hairy  breast  with  gory  blood  was  fil'd. 

xxxn. 

Whom  when  on  ground  she  grovelling  saw  to  roll, 
She  ran  in  haste  his  life  to  have  bereft ; 
But,  ere  she  could  him  reach,  the  sinful  soul 
Having  his  carrion  corse  quite  senseless  left 
Was  fled  to  hell  surcharg'd  with  spoil  and  theft : 
Yet  over  him  she  there  long  gazing  stood, 
And  oft  admir'd5  his  monstrous  shape,  and  oft 
His  mighty  limbs,  whilst  all  with  filthy  blood 
The  place  there  over-flown  seem'd  like  a  sudden  flood. 

XXXIII. 

Thenceforth  she  pass'd  into  his  dreadful  den, 
Where  nought  but  darksome  dreariness  she  found, 
Ne  creature  saw,  but  hearken'd  now  and  then 
Some  little  whispering,  and  soft-groaning  sound. 
With  that  she  ask'd,  what  ghosts  there  under  ground 
Lay 'hid  in  horror  of  eternal  night; 
And  bade  them,  if  so  be  they  were  not  bound, 
To  come  and  show  themselves  before  the  light, 
Now  freed  from  fear  and  danger  of  that  dismal 
wight. 


1  Ventur 
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XXXIV. 

Then  forth  the  sad  JEmylia  issued, 
Yet  trembling  every  joint  through  former  fear; 
And  after  her  the  hag,  there  with  her  mewed,1 
A  foul  and  loathsome  creature,  did  appear; 
A  leman  fit  for  such  a  lover  dear : 
That  mov'd  Belphcebe  her  no  less  to  hate, 
Than  for  to  rue 2  the  other's  heavy  cheer ; 
Of  whom  she  gan  inquire  of  her  estate;3 
Who  all  to  her  at  large,  as  happened,  did  relate. 

XXXV. 

Thence  she  them  brought  toward  the  place  where 
She  left  the  gentle  Squire  with  Amoret :         [late 
There  she  him  found  by  that  new  lovely  mate, 
Who  lay  the  whiles  in  swoon,  full  sadly  set, 
From  her  fair  eyes  wiping  the  dewy  wet,* 
Which  softly  stilTd,  and  kissing  them  atween, 
And  handling  soft  the  hurts  which  she  did  get : 
For  of  that  carl  she  sorely  bruis'd  had  been, 
Als  of  his  own  rash  hands  one  wound  was  to  be  seen. 


Pierced. 


XXXVI. 

Which  when  she  saw  with  sudden  glancing  eye, 
Her  noble  heart,  with  sight  thereof,  was  fill'd 
With  deep  disdain  and  great  indignity, 
That  in  her  wrath  she  thought  them  both  have 

thrill'd4 

With  that  self  arrow  which  the  carl  had  kilTd: 
Yet  held  her  wrathful  hand  from  vengeance  sore : 
But  drawing  nigh,  ere  he  her  well  beheld, 
'  Is  this  the  faith  ft  she  said— and  said  no  more, 
But  turn'd  her  face,  and  fled  away  for  evermore. 

Dewy  wet : '  Burns  has  a  curious  coincidence  with  this  in  his  '  Daisy'— 

'  Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet.' 

t '  Is  this  the  faith  ? : '  This  passage  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  anger  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  discovering  an  intrigue  between  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
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tion. 


XXXVII. 

He,  seeing  her  depart,  arose  up  light, 
Eight  sore  aggrieved  at  her  sharp  reproof, 
And  follow'd  fast:  but,  when  he  came  in  sight, 
He  durst  not  nigh  approach,  but  kept  aloof, 
For  dread  of  her  displeasure's  utmost  proof : 
And  evermore,  when  he  did  grace  entreat, 
And  framed  speeches  fit  for  his  behoof,1 
Her  mortal  arrows  she  at  him  did  threat, 
And  forc'd  him  back  with  foul  dishonour  to  retreat. 

XXXVIII. 

At  last,  when  long  he  follow'd  had  in  vain, 

Yet  found  no  ease  of  grief  nor  hope  of  grace, 

Unto  those  woods  he  turned  back  again, 

Full  of  sad  anguish  and  in  heavy  case : 

And,  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 

For  woful  wight,  chose  out  a  gloomy  glade, 

Where  hardly  eye   might  see  bright  heaven's 

face 

For  mossy  trees,  which  covered  all  with  shade 
And  sad  melancholy ;  there  he  his  cabin  made. 

XXXIX. 

His  wonted  warlike  weapons  all  he  broke 
And  threw  away,  with  vow  to  use  no  more, 
Ne  thenceforth  ever  strike  in  battle  stroke, 
Ne  ever  word  to  speak  to  woman  more ; 
But  in  that  wilderness,  of  men  forlore2  2  Aban- 

And  of  the  wicked  world  forgotten  quite, 
His  hard  mishap  in  dolor  to  deplore, 
And  waste  his  wretched  days  in  woful  plight : 
So  on  himself  to  wreak  his  folly's  own  despite. 

and  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  whom  he  afterwards  mar 
ried.  The  seclusion  of  Timias  in  the  woods  refers  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
temporary  banishment  from  Court. 
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XL. 

And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 
He  wilfully  did  cut  and  shape  anew; 
And  his  fair  locks,  that  wont  with  ointment  sweet 
To  be  embalmed,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew, 
He  let  to  grow  and  grisly  to  concrew,1 
Uncomb'd,  uncurl'd,  and  carelessly  unshed ; 2 
That  in  short  time  his  face  they  overgrew, 
And  over  all  his  shoulders  did  dispread, 
That  who  he  whilome3  was  uneath4  was  to  be  read. 


2  Unshad 
ed. 


Former- 


-  Hardly.  XLL 

5  Unhappy. 


7  Learn. 

8  Dwell. 


There  he  continued  in  this  careful5  plight, 
Wretchedly  wearing  out  his  youthly  years, 
6  Friva-          Through  wilful  penury6  consumed  quite, 
That  like  a  pined  ghost  he  soon  appears : 
For  other  food  than  that  wild  forest  bears, 
Ne  other  drink  there  did  he  ever  taste 
Than  running  water  temper'd  with  his  tears, 
The  more  his  weakened  body  so  to  waste : 
That  out  of  all  men's  knowledge  he  was  worn  at  last. 

XLII. 

For  on  a  day,  by  fortune  as  it  fell, 
His  own  dear  lord  Prince  Arthur  came  that  way, 
Seeking  adventures  where  he  might  hear  tell ; 
And,  as  he  through  the  wand'ring  wood  did  stray, 
Having  espied  his  cabin  far  away, 


He  to  it  drew,  to  weet7  who  there  did  wonne;8 
Weening  therein  some  holy  hermit  lay, 
That  did  resort  of  sinful  people  shun;  [sun. 

Or  else  some  woodman  shrouded  there  from  scorching 

XLIII. 

Arriving  there  he  found  this  wretched  man 
Spending  his  days  in  dolor  and  despair, 
And,  through  long  fasting,  waxing  pale  and  wan, 
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All  over-grown  with  rude  and  rugged  hair; 
That  albeit  his  own  dear  Squire  he  were, 
Yet  he  him  knew  not,  ne  avis'd^at  all;      [where, 
But   like  strange  wight,  whom  he  had  seen  no 
Saluting  him  gan  into  speech  to  fall,  [thrall. 

And  pity  much  his  plight,  that  liv'd  like  outcast 

XLIV. 

But  to  his  speech  he  answered  no  whit, 
But  stood  still  mute  as  if  he  had  been  dumb, 
Ne  sign  of  sense  did  show,  ne  common  wit, 
As  one  with  grief  and  anguish  overcome ; 
And  unto  everything  did  answer  mum : 
And  ever,  when  the  Prince  unto  him  spake, 
He  louted2  lowly,  as  did  him  become, 
And  humble  homage  did  unto  him  make ;     [sake. 
'Midst  sorrow  showing  joyous  semblance  for  his 

XLV. 

At  which  his  uncouth  guise  and  usage  quaint 
The  Prince  did  wonder  much,  yet  could  not  guess 
The  cause  of  that  his  sorrowful  constraint; 
Yet  ween'd,  by  secret  signs  of  manliness 
Which  close  appear'd  in  that  rude  brutishness, 
That  he  whilome3  some  gentle  swain  had  been, 
Train'd  up  in  feats  of  arms  and  knightliness ; 
Which  he  observ'd,  by  that  he  him  had  seen 

To  wield  his  naked  sword  and  try  the  edges  keen ; 

XL  VI. 

And  eke  by  that  he  saw  on  every  tree 
How  he  the  name  of  one  engraven  had 
Which  likely  was  his  liefest4  love  to  be, 
From  whom  he  now  so  sorely  was  bestad5 
Which  was  by  him  BELPH^EBE  rightly  rad : 6 
Yet  who  was  that  Belphoabe  he  ne  wist;7 
Yet  saw  he  often  how  he  waxed  glad 
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When  lie  it  heard,  and  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  how  himself  he  blist.1 

XLVII. 

Then  when  he  long  had  marked  his  demeanor, 
And  saw  that  all  he  said  and  did  was  vain, 
Ne  ought  might  make  him  change  his  wonted 

tenor, 

Ne  ought  might  cease  to  mitigate  his  pain ; 
He  left  him  there  in  languor  to  remain, 
Till  time  for  him  should  remedy  provide, 
And  him  restore  to  former  grace  again : 
Which  for  it  is  too  long  here  to  abide, 
I  will  defer  the  end  until  another  tide. 


CANTO  VIII. 

The  gentle  Squire  recovers  grace : 

Slander  her  guests  doth  stain : 
Corflambo  chaseth  Placidas, 

And  is  by  Arthur  slain. 

I. 

WELL  said  the  Wiseman,2  now  prov'd  true  by  this 
Which  to  this  gentle  Squire  did  happen  late, 
That  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is 
Than  death  itself  more  dread  and  desperate; 
For  nought  the  same  may  calm,  ne  mitigate, 
Till  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  delay3 
With  sufferance  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate, 
And  have  the  stern  remembrance  wip'd  a\^ay 
Of  bitter  thoughts,  which  deep  therein  infixed  lay. 

n. 

Like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy, 
Whose  tender  heart  the  fair  Belphcebe  had 
With  one  stern  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 
In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad,4 
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He  ever  tasted;  but  with  penance  sad 

And  pensive  sorrow  pin'd  and  wore  away, 

Ne  ever  laugh'd,  ne  once  show'd  countenance  glad ; 

But  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day, 

As  blasted  bloom  through  heat  doth  languish  and 
decay : 

in. 

Till  on  a  day,  as  in  his  wonted  wise 
His  dool1  he  made,  there  chanc'd  a  turtle  dove 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolors2  did  devise,3 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love, 
Which  loss  her  made  like  passion4  also  prove : 5 
Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmove, 
That  she  gan  moan  his  undeserved  smart, 

And  with  her  doleful  accent  bear  with  him  a  part. 

IV. 

She  sitting  by  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay, 
Her  mournful  notes  full  piteously  did  frame, 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay, 
So  sensibly  compil'd  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  right  name. 
With  that  he  forth  would  pour  so  plenteous  tears, 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame, 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs, 
That  could  have  pierc'd  the  hearts  of  tigers  and  of 
bears. 

V. 

Thus,  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use 

Withouten  dread  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  his  wonne,6  and  with  her  mournful  muse 

Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care,7 

That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfare  :8 

And  every  day,  for  guerdon9  of  her  song, 
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2  Desert. 

3  Dwelled. 


He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 
That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong 
Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

IV. 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sat  beside, 
By  chance  he  certain  miniments1  forth  drew, 
Which  yet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 
Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphoebe  threw 
On  him,  whilst  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew : 
Amongst  the  rest  a  jewel  rich  he  found, 
That  was  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hue, 
Shap'd  like  a  heart  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound, 
And  with  a  little  golden  chain  about  it  bound. 

VII. 

The  same  he  took,  and  with  a  riband  new, 
In  which  his  lady's  colours  were,  did  bind 
About  the  turtle's  neck,  that  with  the  view 
Did  greatly  solace  his  engrieved  mind. 
All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 
Herself  so  deck'd,  her  nimble  wings  displayed, 
And  flew  away  as  lightly  as  the  wind : 
Which  sudden  accident  him  much  dismay'd; 
And,  looking  after  long,  did  mark  which  way  she 
stray'd, 

VIII. 

But  whenas  long  he  looked  had  in  vain, 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight, 
His  weary  eye  returned  to  him  again, 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight, 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  light, 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing  flew  forthright, 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful2  air, 
Until  she  came  where  wonned3  his  Belphoebe  fair. 
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There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 
Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbours  sweet, 
After  late  weary  toil  which  she  had  tried 
In  savage  chase,1  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 
There  she,  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet, 
And  gan  to  her  her  mournful  plaint  to  make, 
As  was  her  wont,  thinking  to  let  her  weet2 
The  great  tormenting  grief  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  Squire  through  her  displeasure  did  par 
take. 

x. 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eye, 
At  length  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 
That  precious  jewel  which  she  formerly      [drest : 
Had  known  right  well,  with  coloured  ribands 
Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 
With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away  : 
But  the  swift  bird  obey'd  not  her  behest, 
But  swerv'd  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 

She  followed  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

XI. 

And  ever,  when  she  nigh  approached,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove : 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey, 
And  still  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay : 
In  th'  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide, 
Whereas  that  woful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

XII. 

Eftsoons3  she  flew  unto  his  fearless  hand, 
And  there  a  piteous  ditty  new  devis'd, 
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As  if  she  would  have  made  him  understand 
His  sorrow's  cause,  to  be  of  her  despis'd : 
Whom  when  she  saw  in  wretched  weeds1  disguis'd, 
With  hairy  glib2  deform'd,  and  meager  face, 
Like  ghost  late  risen  from  his  grave  agriz'd,3 
She  knew  him  not,  but  pitied  much  his  case, 
And  wish'd  it  were  in  her  to  do  him  any  grace. 

XIII. 

He,  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell 
And  kiss'd  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread, 
And  wash'd  the  same  with  water  which  did  well 
From  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  streams  proceed ; 
Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread4 
What  mister  wight5  he  was,  or  what  he  meant; 
But,  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread, 
Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent, 
As  messengers  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent. 

XIV. 

Yet  nathemore6  his  meaning  she  ared,7 
But  wonder'd  much  at  his  so  selcouth8  case; 
And  by  his  person's  secret  seemlyhed9 
Well  ween'd  that  he  had  been  some  man  of  place,10 
Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface ; 
That,  being  mov'd  with  ruth,11  she  thus  bespake: 
4  Ah!  woful  man,  what  Heaven's  hard  disgrace, 
Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  ywrake,12 
Or  self-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  make  ? 

xv. 

'  If  Heaven;  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame, 
Sith  to  His  power  we  all  are  subject  born! 
If  wrathful  wight ;  then  foul  rebuke  and  shame 
Be  theirs  that  have  so  cruel  thee  forlorn!13 
But,  if  through  inward  grief  or  wilful  scorn 
Of  life,  it  be;  then  better  do  advise; 
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For  he,  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn, 
The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise, 
That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless  niggardise.' 

XVI. 

When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eftsoons1  he  brake 
His  sudden  silence  which  he  long  had  pent, 
And,  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bespake ; 
'Then  have  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent! 
For  Heaven,  first  author  of  my  languishment, 
Envying  my  too  great  felicity, 
Did  closely  with  a  cruel  one  consent 
To  cloud  my  days  in  doleful  misery, 
And  make  me  loathe  this  life,  still  longing  for  to  die. 

XVII. 

'  Ne  any  but  yourself,  O  dearest  dread,2 

Hath  done  this  wrong,  to  wreak  on  worthless  wight 

Your  high  displeasure,  through   misdeeming3 

bred: 

That,  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright, 
Ye  may  redress,  and  me  restore  to  light!' 
Which  sorry  words  her  mighty  heart  did  mate4 
With  mild  regard  to  see  his  rueful  plight, 
That  her  inburning  wrath  she  gan  abate, 
And  him  received  again  to  former  favour's  state. 

XVIII. 

In  which  he  long  time  afterwards  did  lead 
An  happy  life  with  grace  and  good  accord, 
Fearless  of  fortune's  change  or  envy's  dread, 
And  eke  all  mindless  of  his  own  dear  lord 
The  noble  Prince,  who  never  heard  one  word 
Of  tidings,  what  did  unto  him  betide, 
Or  what  good  fortune  did  to  him  afford ; 
But  through  the  endless  world  did  wander  wide, 
Him  seeking  evermore,  yet  no  where  him  descried: 

VOL.  III.  G 
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XIX. 

Till  -on  a  day,  as  through  that  wood  he  rode, 
He  chanc'd  to  come  where  those  two  ladies  late, 
^Emylia  and  Amoret,  abode, 
Both  in  full  sad  and  sorrowful  estate ; 
The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evil  rate1 
Of  food,  which  in  her  duresse2  she  had  found; 
The  other  almost  dead  and  desperate          [wound 
Through  her  late  hurts,  and  through  that  hapless 

With  which  the  Squire,  in  her  defence,  her  sore 
astound.3 

xx. 

Whom  when  the  Prince  beheld,  he  gan  to  rue4 
The  evil  case  in  which  those  ladies  lay, 
But  most  was  moved  at  the  piteous  view 
Of  Amoret,  so  near  unto  decay, 
That  her  great  danger  did  him  much  dismay. 
Eftsoons5  that  precious  liquor "*  forth  he  drew, 
Which  he  in  store  about  him  kept  alway, 
And  with  few  drops  thereof  did  softly  dew 

Her  wounds,  that  unto  strength  restor'd  her  soon 
anew. 

XXI. 

Then,  when  they  both  recover 'd  were  right  well, 
He  gan  of  them  inquire,  what  evil  guide 
Them  thither  brought,  and  how  their  harms  befell : 
To  whom  they  told  all  that  did  them  betide, 
And  how  from  thraldom  vile  they  were  untied, 
Of  that  same  wicked  carl,6  by  virgin's  hond; 
Whose  bloody  corse  they  show'd  him  there  beside, 
And  eke  his  cave  in  which  they  both  were  bond : 
At  which  he  wonder'd  much  when  all  those  signs  he 
fond. 

*  'Liquor:'  See  Book  I.,  Canto  IX.,  Stanza  XIX. 
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XXII. 

And  evermore  he  greatly  did  desire 
To  know,  what  virgin  did  them  thence  unbind ; 
And  oft  of  them  did  earnestly  inquire, 
Where  was  her  won1  and  how  he  might  her  find. 
But,  whenas  nought  according  to  his  mind 
He  could  out-learn,  he  them  from  ground  did  rear, 
(No  service  loathsome  to  a  gentle  kind,)2 
And  on  his  warlike  beast  them  both  did  bear, 
Himself  by  them  on  foot  to  succour  them  from  fear. 

XXIII. 

So  when  that  forest  they  had  passed  well, 
A  little  cottage  far  away  they  spied, 
To  which  they  drew  ere  night  upon  them  fell; 
And,  ent'ring  in,  found  none  therein  abide, 
But  one  old  woman  sitting  there  beside 
Upon  the  ground  in  ragged  rude  attire, 
With  filthy  locks  about  her  scattered  wide, 
Gnawing  her  nails  for  felness3  and  for  ire, 
And  there  out  sucking  venom  to  her  parts  entire.4 

XXIV. 

A  foul  and  loathly  creature  sure  in  sight,5 
And  in  conditions6  to  be  loath'd  no  less: 
For  she  was  stuffd  with  rancour  and  despite 
Up  to  the  throat,  that  oft  with  bitterness 
It  forth  would  break  and  gush  in  great  excess, 
Pouring  out  streams  of  poison  and  of  gall 
Gainst  all  that  truth  or  virtue  do  profess ; 
Whom  she  with  leasings7  lewdly8  did  miscall9 
And  wickedly  backbite :  her  name  men  Slander  call. 

xxv. 

Her  nature  is,  all  goodness  to  abuse, 
And  causeless  crimes  continually  to  frame, 
With  which  she  guiltless  persons  may  accuse, 
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And  steal  away^  the  crown  of  their  good  name : 
Ne  ever  knight  so  bold,  ne  ever  dame 
So  chaste  and  loyal  liv'd,  but  she  would  strive 
With  forged  cause  them  falsely  to  defame ; 
Ne  ever  thing  so  well  was  done  alive.      [deprive. 
But  she  with  blame  would  blot,  and  of  due  praise 

XXVI. 

Her  words  were  not,  as  common  words  are  meant, 
T  express  the  meaning  of  the  inward  mind, 
But  noisome  breath,  and  pois'nous  spirit  sent 
From  inward  parts,  with  canker'd  malice  lined, 
And  breathed  forth  with  blast  of  bitter  wind; 
Which  passing  through  the  ears  would  pierce  the 

heart, 

And  wound  the  soul  itself  with  grief  unkind : 
For,  like  the  stings  of  asps  that  kill  with  smart 
Her  spiteful  words  did  prick  and  wound  the  inner 

part. 

XXVII. 

Such  was  that  hag,  unmeet  to  host1  such  guests, 
Whom  greatest  prince's  court  would  welcome  fain : 
But  need,  that  answers  not  to  all  requests, 
Bade  them  not  look  for  better  entertain2 
And  eke  that  age  despised  niceness  vain, 
Inur'd  to  hardness  and  to  homely  fare, 
Which  them  to  warlike  discipline  did  train, 
And  manly  limbs  indur'd  with  little  care 
3  Misfor-     Against  all  hard  mishaps  and  fortuneless  misfare.3 

tune. 

XXVIII. 

Then  all  that  evening,  welcomed  with  cold 
And  cheerless  hunger,  they  together  spent ; 
Yet  found  no  fault,  but  that  the  hag  did  scold 
And  rail  at  them  with  grudgeful  discontent, 
For  lodging  there  without  her  own  consent: 


Govern- 


Then  loyal  love  had  royal  regiment,4 
And  each  unto  his  lust  did  make  a  law, 
From  all  forbidden  things  his  liking  to  withdraw. 

XXXI. 

The  lion  there  did  with  the  lamb  consort, 
And  eke  the  dove  sat  by  the  falcon's  side; 


Ne  each  of  other  feared  fraud  or  tort,5 

But  did  in  safe  security  abide, 

Withouten  peril  of  the  stronger  pride :  [old, 

But  when  the  world  wax'd  old,  it  wax'd  warre6 

(Whereof  it  Light,7*)  and,  having  shortly  tried 

*  '  Hight : '  That  is,  the  word  '  world'  is  formed  from  '  warre  old.' 
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Yet  they  endured  all  with  patience  mild, 
And  unto  rest  themselves  all  only  lent, 
Regardless  of  that  quean1  so  base  and  vild2 
To  be  unjustly  blam'd  and  bitterly  revil'd. 

XXIX. 

Here  well  I  ween,  whenas  these  rhymes  be  read 
With  misregard,  that  some  rash-witted  wight, 
Whose  looser  thought  will  lightly  be  misled, 
These  gentle  ladies  will  misdeem  too  light 
For  thus  conversing  with  this  noble  knight; 
Sith  now  of  days  such  temperance  is  rare 
And  hard  to  find,  that  heat  of  youthful  sprite 
For  ought  will  from  his  greedy  pleasure  spare  : 
More  hard  for  hungry  steed  t'  abstain  from  pleasant 
lair.3 

XXX. 

But  antique  Age,  yet  in  the  infancy 
Of  time,  did  live  then,  like  an  innocent, 
In  simple  truth  and  blameless  chastity; 
Ne  then  of  guile  had  made  experiment; 
But,  void  of  vile  and  treacherous  intent, 
Held  virtue,  for  itself,  in  sovereign  awe : 
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The  trains1  of  wit,  in  wickedness  wax'd  bold, 
And  dared  of  all  sins  the  secrets  to  unfold. 

XXXII. 

Then  Beauty,  which  was  made  to  represent 
The  great  Creator's  own  resemblance  bright, 
Unto  abuse  of  lawless  lust  was  lent, 
And  made  the  bait  of  bestial  delight : 
Then  fair  grew  foul,  and  foul  grew  fair  in  sight ; 
And  that,  which  wont  to  vanquish  God  and  man, 
Was  made  the  vassal  of  the  victor's  might ; 
Then  did  her  glorious  flower  wax  dead  and  wan 
Despis'd  and  trodden  down  of  all  that  over-ran : 

XXXIII. 

And  now  it  is  so  utterly  decay'd, 

That  any  bud  thereof  doth  scarce  remain, 

'  But  if2  few  plants,  preserved  through  heavenly  aid, 
In  prince's  court  do  hap  to  sprout  again, 
Dew'd  with  her  drops  of  bounty  soveraine, 
Which  from  that  goodly  glorious  flower  *  proceed, 
Sprung  of  the  ancient  stock  of  princes'  strain,3 
Now  th'  only  remnant  of  that  royal  breed, 

Whose  noble  kind  at  first  was  sure  of  heavenly  seed. 

XXXIV. 

Then,  soon  as  day  discovered  heaven's  face 
To  sinful  men  with  darkness  overdight,4 
This  gentle  crew  gan  from  their  eye-lids  chase 
The  drowsy  humour  of  the  dampish  night, 
And  did  themselves  unto  their  journey  dight.5 
So  forth  they  yode,6  and  forward  softly  paced, 
That  them  to  view  had  been  an  uncouth  sight; 
How  all  the  way  the  Prince  on  footpace  traced, 
The  ladies  both  on  horse  together  fast  embraced. 

•  '  Glorious  flower : '  Gloriana,  or  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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XXXV. 

Soon  as  they  thence  departed  were  afore, 
That  shameful  hag,  the  slander  of  her  sex, 
Them  follow'd  fast,  and  them  reviled  sore,      [vex 
Him  calling  thief,  them  whores ;  that  much  did 
His  noble  heart :  thereto  she  did  annex 
False  crimes  and  facts,  such  as  they  never  meant, 
That  those  two  ladies  much  asham'd  did  wex : 
The  more  did  she  pursue  her  lewd1  intent, 
And  rail'd  and  rag'd,  till  she  had  all  her  poison  spent. 

XXXVI. 

At  last,  when  they  were  passed  out  of  sight, 
Yet  she  did  not  her  spiteful  speech  forbear, 
But  after  them  did  bark,  and  still  backbite, 
Though  there  were  none  her  hateful  words  to  hear : 
Like  as  a  cur  doth  felly  bite  and  tear 
The  stone,  which  passed  stranger  at  him  threw; 
So  she,  them  seeing  past  the  reach  of  ear, 
Against  the  stones  and  trees  did  rail  anew, 
Till  she  had  dull'd  the  sting,  which  in  her  tongue's 
end  grew. 

XXXVII. 

They  passing  forth  kept  on  their  ready  way, 
With  easy  steps  so  soft2  as  foot  could  stride,3 
Both  for  great  feeblesse  which  did  oft  assay 
Fair  Amoret,  that  scarcely  she  could  ride, 
And  eke  through  heavy  arms  which  sore  annoy 'd 
The  Prince  on  foot,  not  wonted  so  to  fare ; 
Whose  steady  hand  was  fain  his  steed  to  guide, 
And  all  the  way  from  trotting  hard  to  spare ; 
So  was  his  toil  the  more,  the  more  that  was  his  care. 

XXXVIII. 

At  length  they  spied  where  towards  them  with 
speed 
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A  squire  came  galloping,  as  he  would  fly, 

Bearing  a  little  dwarf  before  his  steed, 

That  all  the  way  full  loud  for  aid  did  cry, 

That  seem'd  his  shrieks  would  rend  the  brazen  sky : 

Whom  after  did  a  mighty  man  pursue, 

Biding  upon  a  dromedare  on  high, 

Of  stature  huge,  and  horrible  of  hue,  [view. 

That  would  have  'maz'd  a  man  his  dreadful  face  to 

xxxix. 

For  from  his  fearful  eyes  two  fiery  beams, 
More  sharp  than  points  of  needles,  did  proceed, 
Shooting  forth  far  away  two  flaming  streams, 
Full  of  sad  power,  that  pois'nous  bale1  did  breed 
To  all  that  on  him  look'd  without  good  heed, 
And  secretly  his  enemies  did  slay : 
Like  as  the  basilisk,  of  serpent's  seed, 
From  powerful  eyes  close2  venom  doth  convey 

Into  the  looker's  heart,  and  killeth  far  away. 

XL. 

He  all  the  way  did  rage  at  that  same  squire, 
And  after  him  full  many  threat'nings  threw, 
With  curses  vain  in  his  avengeful  ire : 
But  none  of  them  (so  fast  away  he  flew) 
Him  overtook  before  he  came  in  view: 
Where  when  he  saw  the  Prince  in  armour  bright, 
He  call'd  to  him  aloud  his  case  to  rue,3 
And  rescue  him,  through  succour  of  his  might, 

From  that  his  cruel  foe  that  him  pursued  in  sight. 

XLI. 

Eftsoons4  the  Prince  took  down  those  ladies  twain 
From  lofty  steed,  and  mounting  in  their  stead 
Came  to  that  squire  yet  trembling  every  vein ; 
Of  whom  he  gan  inquire  his  cause  of  dread : 
Who  as  he  gan  the  same  to  him  aread,5 
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Lo!  hard  behind  his  back  his  foe  was  prest,1 
With  dreadful  weapon  aimed  at  his  head, 
That  unto  death  had  done  him  unredrest,2 
Had  not  the  noble  Prince  his  ready  stroke  represt : 

XLII. 

Who,  thrusting  boldly  twixt  him  and  the  blow, 
The  burden  of  the  deadly  brunt  did  bear 
Upon  his  shield,  which  lightly  he  did  throw 
Over  his  head,  before  the  harm  came  near : 
Nathless  it  fell  with  so  despiteous  drear3 
And  heavy  sway,  that  hard  unto  his  crown 
The  shield  it  drove,  and  did  the  covering  *  rear : 4 
Therewith  both  squire  and  dwarf  did  tumble  down 
Unto  the  earth,  and  lay  long  while  in  senseless 

swoon. 

XLIII. 
Whereat  the  Prince,  full  wroth,  his  strong  right 

hand 

In  full  avengement  heaved  up  on  high, 
And  struck  the  Pagan  with  his  steely  brand 
So  sore,  that  to  his  saddle-bow  thereby 
He  bowed  low,  and  so  a  while  did  lie : 
And  sure,  had  not  his  massy  iron  mace 
Betwixt  him  and  his  hurt  been  happily, 
It  would  have  cleft  him  to  the  girding  place ; 
Yet,  as  it  was,  it  did  astonish5  him  long  space. 

XLIV. 

But,  when  he  to  himself  returned  again, 
All  full  of  rage  he  gan  to  curse  and  swear, 
And  vow  by  Mahoun6  that  he  should  be  slain. 
With  that  his  murd'rous  mace  he  up  did  rear, 

*  '  Covering : '  He  wore  a  covering  on  his  shield  which  had  the  power  of 
stunning  or  blinding  all  who  looked  upon  it.  See  Book  L,  Canto  VII., 
Stanza  XXXIV. 
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That  seemed  nought  the  souse1  thereof  could  bear, 
And  therewith  smote  at  him  with  all  his  might : 
But,  ere  that  it  to  him  approached  near, 
The  royal  Child2  with  ready  quick  foresight 
Did  shun  the  proof  thereof  and  it  avoided  light. 

XLV. 

But,  ere  his  hand  he  could  recure3  again 
To  ward  his  body  from  the  baleful  stound,4 
He  smote  at  him  with  all  his  might  and  main 
So  furiously  that,  ere  he  wist,5  he  found 
His  head  before  him  tumbling  on  the  ground ; 
The  whiles  his  babbling  tongue  did  yet  blaspheme 
And  curse  his  god  that  did  him  so  confound ; 
The  whiles  his  life  ran  forth  in  bloody  stream, 
His  soul  descended  down  into  the  Stygian  reame.6 

XL  VI. 

Which  when  that  squire  beheld,  he  wox  full  glad 
To  see  his  foe  breathe  out  his  sprite  in  vain  : 
But  that  same  dwarf  right  sorry  seem'd  and  sad, 
And  howl'd  aloud  to  see  his  lord  there  slain, 
And  rent  his  hair  and  scratched  his  face  for  pain. 
Then  gan  the  Prince  at  leisure  to  inquire 
Of  all  the  accident  there  happened  plain, 
And  what  he  was  whose  eyes  did  flame  with  fire : 
All  which  was  thus  to  him  declared  by  that  squire. 

XLVII. 
'  This  mighty  man/  quoth  he,  '  whom  you  have 

slain, 

Of  an  huge  giantess  whilome7  was  bred; 
And  by  his  strength  rule  to  himself  did  gain 
Of  many  nations  into  thraldom  led, 
And  mighty  kingdoms  of  his  force  adred;8 
Whom  yet  he  conquer'd  not  by  bloody  fight, 
Ne  hosts  of  men  with  banners  broad  dispread, 
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But  by  the  power  of  his  infectious  sight, 
With  which  he  killed  all  that  came  within  his  might. 

XL  VIII. 

'  Ne  was  he  ever  vanquished  before, 
But  ever  vanquished  all  with  whom  he  fought; 
Ne  was  there  man  so  strong,  but  he  down  bore; 
Ne  woman  yet  so  fair,  but  he  her  brought 
Unto  his  bay,  and  captived  her  thought : 
For  most  of  strength  and  beauty  his  desire 
Was  spoil  to  make,  and  waste  them  unto  nought, 
By  casting  secret  flakes  of  lustful  fire 
From  his  false  eyes  into  their  hearts  and  parts  entire. l 

XLIX. 

'Therefore  Corflambo2  was  he  call'd  aright,  2 Heart- 

Though  nameless  there  his  body  now  doth  lie ; 
Yet  hath  he  left  one  daughter  that  is  hight3  8  Called. 

The  fair  Paeana;  who  seems  outwardly 
So  fair  as  ever  yet  saw  living  eye ; 
And,  were  her  virtue  like  her  beauty  bright, 
She  were  as  fair  as  any  under  sky: 
But  ah!  she  given  is  to  vain  delight, 
And  eke  too  loose  of  life,  and  eke  of  love  too  light. 

L. 

'  So,  as  it  fell,  there  was  a  gentle  squire 
That  lov'd  a  lady  of  high  parentage ; 


But,  for4  his  mean  degree  might  not  aspire 

To  match  so  high,  her  friends  with  counsel  sage 


Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage : 5 
But  she,  whose  heart  to  love  was  wholly  lent, 
Out  of  his  hands  could  not  redeem  her  gage,6 
But,  firmly  following  her  first  intent, 
Eesolv'd  with  him  to  wend,7  gainst  all  her  friends' 
consent. 


Because 


Dispa 
rage 
ment 

Pledge. 


7  Go. 
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1  Appoint- 
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3  Un 
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4  Plain. 


Affianc 
ed. 


6  Shown. 


Step. 


LI. 

'So  twixt  themselves  they  pointed1  time  and 

place : 

To  which  when  he  according2  did  repair, 
An  hard  mishap  and  disaventrous3  case, 
Him  chanc'd;  instead  of  his  ^mylia  fair, 
This  giant's  son,  that  lies  there  on  the  lair4 
An  headless  heap,  him  unawares  there  caught ; 
And  all  dismay 'd  through  merciless  despair 
Him  wretched  thrall  unto  his  dungeon  brought, 

Where  he  remains  of  all  unsuccour'd  and  unsought. 

LIT. 

'  This  giant's  daughter  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  prison,  in  her  joyous  glee, 
To  view  the  thralls  which  there  in  bondage  lay : 
Amongst  the  rest  she  chanced  there  to  see 
This  lovely  swain,  the  squire  of  low  degree ; 
To  whom  she  did  her  liking  lightly  cast, 
And  wooed  him  her  paramour  to  be : 
From  day  to  day  she  woo'd  and  pray'd  him  fast, 

And  for  his  love  him  promised  liberty  at  last. 

LIII. 

'He,  though  affied5  unto  a  former  love, 
^To  whom  his  faith  he  firmly  meant  to  hold, 
"  Yet  seeing  not  how  thence  he  might  remove, 
But  by  that  means  which  fortune  did  unfold, 
Her  granted  love,  but  with  affection  cold, 
To  win  her  grace  his  liberty  to  get : 
Yet  she  him  still  detains  in  captive  hold, 
Fearing,  lest  if  she  should  him  freely  set, 

He  would  her  shortly  leave,  and  former  love  forget. 

LIV. 


'Yet  so  much  favour  she  to  him  hath  hight6 
Above  the  rest,  that  he  sometimes  may  space 
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And  walk  about  her  gardens  of  delight, 
Having  a  keeper  still  with  him  in  place ; 
Which  keeper  is  this  dwarf,  her  darling  base, 
To  whom  the  keys  of  every  prison  door 
By  her  committed  be,  of  special  grace, 
And  at  his  will  may  whom  he  list  restore,1 

And,  whom  he  list,  reserve  to  be  afflicted  more. 

LV. 

'  Whereof  when  tidings  came  unto  mine  ear, 
Full  inly  sorry,  for  the  fervent  zeal 
Which  I  to  him  as  to  my  soul  did  bear, 
I  thither  went;  where  I  did  long  conceal 
Myself,  till  that  the  dwarf  did  me  reveal,2 
And  told  his  dame  her  squire  of  low  degree 
Did  secretly  out  of  her  prison  steal ; 
For  me  he  did  mistake  that  squire  to  be ; 

For  never  two  so  like  did  living  creature  see. 

LVI. 

'  Then  was  I  taken  and  before  her  brought ; 
Who,  through  the  likeness  of  my  outward  hue, 
Being  likewise  beguiled  in  her  thought, 
Gan  blame  me  much  for  being  so  untrue 
To  seek  by  flight  her  fellowship  t'  eschew,3 
That  lov'd  me  dear,  as  dearest  thing  alive. 
Thence  she  commanded  me  to  prison  new:4 
Whereof  I  glad  did  not  gainsay  nor  strive, 

But  suffer'd  that  same  dwarf  me  to  her  dungeon 
drive. 

LVII. 

'  There  did  I  find  mine  only  faithful  friend 
In  heavy  plight  and  sad  perplexity : 
Whereof  I  sorry,  yet  myself  did  bend 
Him  to  recomfort  with  my  company; 
But  him  the  more  agriev'd  I  found  thereby : 


Set  free. 


Discover. 


3  Shun. 

4  Anew. 
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For  all  his  joy,  lie  said,  in  that  distress 
Was  mine  and  his  ^Emylia's  liberty. 
^Emylia  well  he  lov'd,  as  I  might  guess ; 

Yet  greater  love  to  me  than  her  he  did  profess. 

LVIII. 

'But  I  with  better  reason  him  avis'd,1     [thought2 
And  show'd  him  how,  through  error  and  mis- 
Of  our  like  persons  eath3  to  be  disguis'd, 
Or  his  exchange  or  freedom  might  be  wrought. 
Whereto  full  loath  was  he,  ne  would  for  ought 
Consent  that  I,  who  stood  all  fearless  free, 
Should  wilfully  be  into  thraldom  brought, 
Till  fortune  did  perforce  it  so  decree : 

Yet  overrul'd  at  last,  he  did  to  me  agree. 

LIX. 

*  The  morrow  next,  about  the  wonted  hour, 
The  dwarf  call'd  at  the  door  of  Amyas 
To  come  forthwith  unto  his  lady's  bower : 
Instead  of  whom  forth  came  I  Placidas, 
And  undiscerned  forth  with  him  did  pass. 
There  with  great  joyarice  and  with  gladsome  glee 
Of  fair  Pseana  I  received  was, 
And  oft  embraced,  as  if  that  I  were  he,  [me. 

And  with  kind  words  accoy'd,4  vowing  great  love  to 

LX. 

'  Which  I,  that  was  not  bent  to  former  love 
As  was  my  friend  that  had  her  long  ref us'd, 
Did  well  accept,  as  well  it  did  behove, 
And  to  the  present  need  it  wisely  us'd. 
My  former  hardness6  first  I  fair  excus'd; 
And,  after,  promis'd  large  amends  to  make. 
With  such  smooth  terms  her  error  I  abus'd 
To  my  friend's  good  more  than  for  mine  own  sake, 

For  whose  sole  liberty  I  love  and  life  did  stake. 
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LXI. 

'  Thenceforth  I  found  more  favour  at  her  hand ; 
That  to  her  dwarf,  which  had  me  in  his  charge, 
She  bade  to  lighten  my  too  heavy  band, 
And  grant  more  scope  to  me  to  walk  at  large. 
So  on  a  day,  as  by  the  flow'ry  marge 
Of  a  fresh  stream  I  with  that  elf  did  play, 
Finding  no  means  how  I  might  us  enlarge, 
But  if1  that  dwarf  I  could  with  me  convey, 

I  lightly  snatch'd  him  up  and  with  me  bore  away. 

LXII. 

'  Thereat  he  shriek'd  aloud,  that  with  his  cry 
The  tyrant  self  came  forth  with  yelling  bray, 
And  me  pursu'd;  but  nathemore2  would  I 
Forgo  the  purchase  of  my  gotten  prey, 
But  have  perforce  him  hither  brought  away/ 
Thus  as  they  talked,  lo!  where  nigh  at  hand 
Those  ladies  two,  yet  doubtful  through  dismay, 
In  presence  came,  desirous  t'  understand 

Tidings  of  all  which  there  had  happen'd  on  the  land. 

LXIII. 

Where  soon  as  sad  ^Emylia  did  espy 
Her  captive  lover's  friend,  young  Placidas; 
All  mindless3  of  her  wonted  modesty 
She  to  him  ran,  and,  him  with  strait4  embras 
Enfolding,  said;  *  And  lives  yet  Amyas'?' 
*  He  lives/  quoth  he,  '  and  his  ./Emylia  loves/ 
'  Then  less/  said  she,  '  by  all  the  woe  I  pass, 
With  which  my  weaker  patience  fortune  proves : 

But  what  mishap  thus  long  him  from  myself 
removes'?' 

LXIV. 

Then  gan  he  all  this  story  to  renew, 
And  tell  the  course  of  his  captivity; 
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Pity. 


2  Stops. 


Decide. 


Divide. 


That  her  dear  heart  full  deeply  made  to  rue1 
And  sigh  full  sore,  to  hear  the  misery 
In  which  so  long  he  merciless  did  lie. 
Then,  after  many  tears  and  sorrows  spent, 
She  dear  besought  the  Prince  of  remedy : 
Who  thereto  did  with  ready  will  consent, 
And  well  performed;  as  shall  appear  by  his  event. 


CANTO  IX. 

The  squire  of  low  degree,  releas'd, 

Peeana  takes  to  wife : 
Britoxnart  fights  with  many  knights; 

Prince  Arthur  stints  2  their  strife. 

I. 

HARD  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem,3 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet 
And  do  dispart4  the  heart  with  power  extreme, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down;  to  weet, 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  womankind, 
Or  zeal  of  friends  combined  with  virtues  meet. 
But  of  them  all  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 

Me  seems,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 

ii. 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame ; 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame, 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass, 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame; 
So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass, 

No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest 
brass. 
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III. 

All  which  who  list  by  trial  to  assay, 

Shall  in  this  story  find  approved  plain ; 

In  which  these  squires  true  friendship  more  did 

sway 

Than  either  care  of  parents  could  refrain, 
Or  love  of  fairest  lady  could  constrain. 
For  though  Pseana  were  as  fair  as  morn, 
Yet  did  this  trusty  squire  with  proud  disdain 
For  his  friend's  sake  her  offer'd  favours  scorn, 
And  she  herself  her  sire  of  whom  she  was  yborn. 

IV. 

Now,  after  that  Prince  Arthur  granted  had 
To  yield  strong  succour  to  that  gentle  swain, 
Who  now  long  time  had  lain  in  prison  sad ; 
He  gan  advise  how  best  he  might  darrayne1 
That  enterprize,  for  greatest  glory's  gain. 
That  headless  tyrant's  trunk  he  rear'd  from  ground, 
And,  having  imp'd2  the  head  to  it  again, 
Upon  his  usual  beast  it  firmly  bound, 

And  made  it  so  to  ride  as3  it  alive  was  found. 

v. 

Then  did  he  take  that  chased  squire,  and  laid 
Before  the  rider,  as  he  captive  were; 
And  made  his  dwarf,  though  with  unwilling  aid, 
To  guide  the  beast  that  did  his  master  bear, 
Till  to  his  castle  they  approached  near: 
Whom  when  the  watch,  that  kept  continual  ward, 
Saw  coming  home,  all  void  of  doubtful  fear, 
He,  running  down,  the  gate  to  him  unbarr'd; 

Whom  straight  the  Prince  ensuing,4  in  together  far'd. 

VI. 

There  did  he  find  in  her  delicious  bower5 
The  fair  Pseana  playing  on  a  rote,6 

VOL.  III.  H 
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1  Seized. 


2  Deliver. 


Not 
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again. 


Complaining  of  her  cruel  paramour, 
And  singing  all  her  sorrow  to  the  note, 
As  she  had  learned  readily  by  rote  ; 
That  with  the  sweetness  of  her  rare  delight 
The  Prince  half  rapt  began  on  her  to  dote ; 
Till,  better  him  bethinking  of  the  right, 
He  her  unwares  attached,1  and  captive  held  by  might. 

VII. 

Whence  being  forth  produced,  when  she  perceived 
Her  own  dear  sire,  she  call'd  to  him  for  aid : 
But  when  of  him  no  answer  she  received, 
But  saw  him  senseless  by  the  squire  upstay'd, 
She  weened  well  that  then  she  was  betray 'd : 
Then  gan  she  loudly  cry,  and  weep,  and  wail, 
And  that  same  squire  of  treason  to  upbraid : 
But  all  in  vain;  her  plaints  might  not  prevail; 
Ne  none  there  was  to  rescue  her,  ne  none  to  bail.2 

VIII. 

Then  took  he  that  same  dwarf,  and  him  compelFd 
To  open  unto  him  the  prison  door,  [held. 

And  forth  to  bring  those  thralls  which  there  he 
Thence  forth  were  brought  to  him  above  a  score 
Of  knights  and  squires  to  him  unknown  before : 
All  which  he  did  from  bitter  bondage  free, 
And  unto  former  liberty  restore. 
Amongst  the  rest  that  squire  of  low  degree      [be. 
Came  forth  full  weak  and  wan,  not  like3  himself  to 

IX. 

Whom  soon  as  fair  ^Emylia  beheld 
And  Placidas,  they  both  unto  him  ran, 
And  him  embracing  fast  betwixt  them  held, 
Striving  to  comfort  him  all  that  they  can, 
And  kissing  oft  his  visage  pale  and  wan : 
That  fair  Pseana,  them  beholding  both, 
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Gan  both  envy,  and  bitterly  to  ban;1 
Through  jealous  passion  weeping  inly  wroth, 

To  see  the  sight  perforce  that  both  her  eyes  were 
loath. 

x. 

But  when  awhile  they  had  together  been, 
And  diversely  conferred  of  their  case, 
She,  though  full  oft  she  both  of  them  had  seen 
Asunder,  yet  not  ever  in  one  place, 
Began  to  doubt,  when  she  them  saw  embrace, 
Which  was  the  captive  squire  she  lov'd  so  dear, 
Deceived  through  great  likeness  of  their  face : 
For  they  so  like  in  person  did  appear, 

That  she  uneath2  discerned  whether  whether  were. 

XI. 

And  eke  the  Prince  whenas  he  them  avised,3 
Their  like  resemblance  much  admired  there, 
And  maz'd  how  Nature  had  so  well  disguised 
Her  work,  and  counterfeit  herself  so  near, 
As  if  that  by  one  pattern  seen  somewhere 
She  had  them  made  a  paragon  to  be ; 
Or  whether  it  through  skill  or  error  were. 
Thus  gazing  long  at  them  much  wonder'd  he ; 
So  did  the  other  knights  and  squires  which  him  did  see. 

XII. 

Then  gan  they  ransack  that  same  castle  strong, 
In  which  he  found  great  store  of  hoarded  treasure, 
The  which  that  tyrant  gathered  had  by  wrong 
And  tortious4  power,  without  respect  or  measure. 
Upon  all  which  the  Briton  Prince  made  seizure, 
And  afterwards  continu'd  there  a  while 
To  rest  himself,  and  solace  in  soft  pleasure 
Those  weaker  ladies  after  weary  toil; 
To  whom  he  did  divide  part  of  his  purchased  spoil. 
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XIII. 

And,  for  more  joy,  that  captive  lady  fair, 

The  fair  Pseana  he  enlarged  free, 

And  by  the  rest  did  set  in  sumptuous  chair 

1  Kone  the 

To  feast  and  frolic;  nathemore1  would  she 

more. 

Show  gladsome  countenance  nor  pleasant  glee  ; 

But  grieved  was  for  loss  both  of  her  sire, 

And  eke  of  lordship  with  both  land  and  fee  ; 

But  most  she  touched  was  with  grief  entire 

For  loss  of  her  new  love,  the  hope  of  her  desire. 

XIV. 

But  her  the  Prince,  through  his  well  wonted  grace, 

To  better  terms  of  mildness  did  entreat 

From  that  foul  rudeness  which  did  her  deface  ; 

2  Corro 

And  that  same  bitter  cor'sive,2  which  did  eat 

sive. 

Her  tender  heart  and  made  refrain  from  meat, 

8  Manners, 

hpha 

He  with  good  thewes3  and  speeches  well  apply'd 

ueiiti- 
viour. 

Did  mollify,  and  calm  her  raging  heat: 

For  though  she  were  most  fair,  and  goodly  dy'd,* 

Yet  she  it  all  did  mar  with  cruelty  and  pride. 

XV. 

And,  for  to  shut  up  all  in  friendly  love, 

Sith  love  was  first  the  ground  of  all  her  grief, 

That  trusty  squire  he  wisely  well  did  move 

4  Dearly. 

Not  to  despise  that  dame  which  lov'd  him  lief,4 

5  Proof. 

Till  he  had  made  of  -her  some  better  prief;5 

But  to  accept  her  to  his  wedded  wife  : 

Thereto  he  offer'd  for  to  make  him  chief 

Of  all  her  land  and  lordship  during  life  : 

6  Ended. 

He  yielded,  and  her  took;  so  stinted6  all  their  strife. 

XVI. 

From  that  day  forth  in  peace  and  joyous  bliss 

"  '  Goodly  dy'd  :'  Dyed  in  goodly  colours;  that  is,  of  a  pleasing  appear- 
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They  liv'd  together  long  without  debate ; 
Ne  private  jar,  ne  spite  of  enemies, 
Could  shake  the  safe  assurance  of  their  state : 
And  she,  whom  nature  did  so  fair  create 
That  she  might  match  the  fairest  of  her  days, 
Yet  with  lewd  loves  and  lust  intemperate 
Had  it  defac'd,  thenceforth  reformed  her  ways, 

That  all  men  much  admir'd  her  change,  and  spake 
her  praise. 

xvn. 

Thus  when  the  Prince  had  perfectly  compil'd1 
These  pairs  of  friends  in  peace  and  settled  rest ; 
Himself,  whose  mind  did  travail  as  with  child 
Of  his  old  love  conceiv'd  in  secret  breast, 
Resolved  to  pursue  his  former  quest ; 
And,  taking  leave  of  all,  with  him  did  bear 
Fair  Amoret,  whom  fortune  by  bequest 
Had  left  in  his  protection  whilere,2 

Exchanged  out  of  one  into  another  fear. 

XVIII. 

Fear  of  her  safety  did  her  not  constrain; 
For  well  she  wist  now  in  a  mighty  hond 
Her  person,  late  in  peril,  did  remain, 
Who  able  was  all  dangers  to  withstond : 
But  now  in  fear  of  shame  she  more  did  stond, 
Seeing  herself  all  soly3  succourless, 
Left  in  the  victor's  power,  like  vassal  bond; 
Whose  will  her  weakness  could  no  way  repress, 
In  case  his  burning  lust  should  break  into  excess. 

XIX. 

But  cause  of  fear  sure  had  she  none  at  all 
Of  him,  who  goodly  learned  had  of  yore 
The  course  of  loose  affection4  to  forestall,5 
And  lawless  lust  to  rule  with  reason's  lore ; 


1  Settled. 
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That,  all  the  while  he  by  his  side  her  bore, 
She  was  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary. 
Thus  many  miles  they  two  together  wore,1 
To  seek  their  loves  dispersed  diversely; 

Yet  neither  showed  to  other  their  heart's  privity. 

xx. 

At  length  they  came  whereas  a  troop  of  knights 
They  saw  together  skirmishing,  as  seemed : 
Six  they  were  all,  all  full  of  fell  despite, 
But  four  of  them  the  battle  best  beseemed,2 
That  which  of  them  was  best  might  not  be  deemed. 
These  four  were  they  from  whom  false  Florimel 
By  Braggadochio*  lately  was  redeemed; 
To  wit,  stern  Druon,  and  lewd  Claribell, 

Love-lavish  Blandamour,  and  lustful  Paridell. 

XXI. 

Druon's  delight  was  all  in  single  life, 
And  unto  ladies'  love  would  lend.no  leisure: 
The  more  was  Claribell  engaged  rife3 
With  fervent  flames,  and  loved  out  of  measure : 
So  eke  lov'd  Blandamour,  but  yet  at  pleasure 
Would  change  his  liking,  and  new  lemans  prove : 
But  Paridell  of  love  did  make  no  treasure,4 
But  lusted  after  all  that  him  did  move: 
So  diversely  these  four  disposed  were  to  love. 

XXII. 

But  those  two  other,  which  beside  them  stood, 
Were  Britomart  and  gentle  Scudamour; 
Who  all  the  while  beheld  their  wrathful  mood, 
And  wonder'd  at  their  implacable  stoure,5 
Whose  like  they  never  saw  till  that  same  hour: 
So  dreadful  strokes  each  did  at  other  drive, 
And  laid  on  load  with  all  their  might  and  power, 

*  '  By  Braggadochio  :'  See  Canto  V.,  Stanza  XXVI. 
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As  if  that  every  dint  the  ghost  would  rive 
Out  of  their  wretched  corses,  and  their  lives  deprive. 

XXIII. 

As  when  Dan  ^Eolus,  in  great  displeasure 
For  loss  of  his  dear  love  by  Neptune  hent,1* 
Sends  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  hidden  treasure  2 
Upon  the  sea  to  wreak  his  full  intent; 
They,  breaking  forth  with  rude  unruliment 
From  all  four  parts  of  heaven,  do  rage  full  sore, 
And  toss  the  deeps,  and  tear  the  firmament, 
And  all  the  world  confound  with  wide  uproar ; 
As  if  instead  thereof  they  Chaos  would  restore. 

XXIV. 

Cause  of  their  discord  and  so  fell  debate 
Was  for  the  love  of  that  same  snowy  maid, 
Whom  they  had  lost  in  tournament  of  late ; 
And,  seeking  long  to  weet3  which  way  she  stray 'd, 
Met  here  together;  where,  through  lewd  upbraid 
Of  Ate  and  Duessa,  they  fell  out; 
And  each  one  taking  part  in  other's  aid 
This  cruel  conflict  raised  thereabout, 
Whose  dangerous  success  depended  yet  in  doubt : 

xxv. 

For  sometimes  Paridell  and  Blandamour 
The  better  had,  and  beat  the  others  back; 
Eftsoons4  the  others  did  the  field  recour,5 
And  on  their  foes  did  work  full  cruel  wrack : 


4  imme 
diately. 

5  Recover. 

Yet  neither  would  their  fiend-like  fury  slack, 
But  evermore  their  malice  did  augment; 
Till  that  uneath6  they  forced  were,  for  lack 
Of  breath,  their  raging  rigour  to  relent, 
And  rest  themselves  for  to  recover  spirits  spent. 

*  '  By  Neptune  hent : '  Neptune  was  said  to  have  carried  off  one  of  the 
daughters  of  ^Eolus. 
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XXVI. 

There  gan  they  change  their  sides,  and  new  parts 

take; 

For  Paridell  did  take  to  Druon's  side, 
For  old  despite  which  now  forth  newly  brake 
Gainst  Blandamour  whom  always  he  envied; 
And  Blandamour  to  Claribell  relied:1 
So  all  afresh  gan  former  fight  renew. 
As  when  two  barks,  this  carried  with  the  tide, 
That  with  the  wind,  contrary  courses  sue,2 
If  wind  and  tide  do  change,  their  courses  change  anew. 

XXVII. 

Thenceforth  they  much  more  furiously  gan  fare, 
As  if  but  then  the  battle  had  begun; 
Ne  helmets  bright  ne  hauberks  strong  did  spare, 
That  through  the  clefts  the  vermeil  blood  out  spun,3 
And  all  adown  their  riven  sides  did  run. 
Such  mortal  malice  wonder  was  to  see 
In  friends  profess'd,  and  so  great  outrage  done. 
But  sooth4  is  said,  and  tried  in  each  degree, 
Faint  friends  when  they  fall  out  most  cruel  foemen  be. 

XXVIII. 

Thus  they  long  while  continued  in  fight ; 
Till  Scudamour  and  that  same  Briton  Maid 
By  fortune  in  that  place  did  chance  to  light : 
Whom  soon  as  they  with  wrathful  eye  bewray'd,5 
They  gan  remember  of  the  foul  upbraid,6 
The  which  that  Britoness  had  to  them  done 
In  that  late  tourney  for  the  snowy  maid; 
Where  she  had  them  both  shamefully  fordone,7 
And  eke  the  famous  prize  of  beauty  from  them  won. 

XXIX. 

Eftsoons8  all  burning  with  a  fresh  desire 
Of  fell  revenge,  in  their  malicious  mood 
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They  from  themselves  gan  turn  their  furious  ire, 
And  cruel  blades  yet  steaming  with  hot  blood 
Against  those  two  let  drive,  as  they  were  wood:1 
Who  wond'ring  much  at  that  so  sudden  fit, 
Yet  nought  dismay 'd,  them  stoutly  well  withstood ; 
Ne  yielded  foot,  ne  once  aback  did  flit, 
But,  being  doubly  smitten,  likewise  doubly  smit. 

XXX. 

The  warlike  dame  was  on  her  part  assay'd 
Of  Claribell  and  Blandamour  attone;2 
And  Paridell  and  Druon  fiercely  laid 
At  Scudamour,  both  his  professed  fone:3 
Four  charged  two,  and  two  surcharged4  one; 
Yet  did  those  two  themselves  so  bravely  bear, 
.  That  th'  other  little  gained  by  the  loan, 
But  with  their  own  repayed  duly  were, 
And  usury  withal :  such  gain  was  gotten  dear. 

XXXI. 

Full  oftentimes  did  Britomart  assay 
To  speak  to  them,  and  some  emparlance5  move; 
But  they  for  nought  their  cruel  hands  would  stay, 
Ne  lend  an  ear  to  ought  that  might  behove. 
As  when  an  eager  mastiff  once  doth  prove 
The  taste  of  blood  of  some  engored6  beast, 
No  words  may  rate,  nor  rigour  him  remove 
From  greedy  hold  of  that  his  bloody  feast : 
So,  little  did  they  hearken  to  her  sweet  beheast. 

xxxn. 

Whom  when  the  Briton  Prince  afar  beheld 
With  odds  of  so  unequal  match  opprest, 
His  mighty  heart  with  indignation  swelTd, 
And  inward  grudge  fill'd  his  heroic  breast  : 
Eftsoons7  himself  he  to  their  aid  addrest, 
And  thrusting  fierce  into  the  thickest  preace8 
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Divided  them,  however  loth  to  rest  ; 

1  Desire. 

And  would  then  fain1  from  battle  to  surcease, 

With  gentle  words  persuading  them  to  friendly  peace  : 

XXXIII. 

But  they  so  far  from  peace  or  patience  were, 

That  all  at  once  at  him  gan  fiercely  fly, 

And  lay  on  load,  as  they  him  down  would  bear  : 

Like  to  a  storm  which  hovers  under  sky, 

2  Move, 

Long  here  and  there  and  round  about  doth  stie,2 

go. 

At  length  breaks  down  in  rain,  and  hail,  and  sleet, 

First  from  one  coast,  till  nought  thereof  be  dry  ; 

3  Float. 

And  then  another,  till  that  likewise  fleet  ;  3 

4  Wet. 

And  so  from  side  to  side  till  all  the  world  it  weet.4 

XXXIV. 

But  now  their  forces  greatly  were  decayed, 

The  Prince  yet  being  fresh  untouch'd  afore  ; 

Who  them  with  speeches  mild  gan  first  dissuade 

From  such  foul  outrage,  and  them  long  forbore  : 

Till,  seeing  them  through  suff  Vance  hardened  more, 

Himself  he  bent  their  furies  to  abate, 

And  laid  at  them  so  sharply  and  so  sore, 

That  shortly  them  compelled  to  retrate, 

And  being  brought  in  danger  to  relent  too  late. 

XXXV. 

But  now  his  courage  being  throughly  fired, 

c  Price, 

He  meant  to  make  them  know  their  folly's  prise,5 

cost. 

Had  not  those  two  him  instantly  desired 

6  Insult. 

TJ  assuage  his  wrath,  and  pardon  their  mesprise  :6 

At  whose  request  he  gan  himself  advise 

To  stay  his  hand,  and  of  a  truce  to  treat 

7  They 

In  milder  terms,  as  list  them7  to  devise; 

pleased. 

'Mpngst  which  the  cause  of  their  so  cruel  heat 

He  did  them  ask;  who  all  that  passed  gan  repeat; 
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XXXVI. 

And  told  at  large  how  that  same  Errant  Knight, 
To  wit,  fair  Britomart,  them  late  had  foiled 
In  open  tourney,  and  by  wrongful  fight 
Both  of  their  public  praise  had  them  despoiled, 
And  also  of  their  private  loves  beguiled ; 
Of  two  full  hard  to  read1  the  harder  theft. 
But  she  that  wrongful  challenge2  soon  assoiled,3 
And  show'd  that  she  had  not  that  lady  reft, 
(As  they  suppos'd,)  but  her  had  to  her  liking  left. 

XXXVII. 

To  whom  the  Prince  thus  goodly  well  replied ; 
t  Certes,  Sir  Knight,  ye  seemen  much  to  blame 
To  rip  up  wrong  that  battle  once  hath  tried ; 
Wherein  the  honour  both  of  arms  ye  shame, 
And  eke  the  love  of  ladies  foul  defame ; 
To  whom  the  world  this  franchise4  ever  yielded, 
That  of  their  loves' choice  they  might  freedom  claim, 
And  in  that  right  should  by  all  knights  be  shielded  : 
Gainst  which,  me  seems,  this  war  ye  wrongfully  have 
wielded/ 

XXXVIII. 

'  And  yet/  quoth  she,  '  a  greater  wrong  remains : 
For  I  thereby  my  former  love  have  lost ; 
Whom  seeking  ever  since  with  endless  pains 
Hath  me  much  sorrow  and  much  travail  cost : 
Ah  me,  to  see  that  gentle  maid  so  tost!' 
But  Scudamour  then  sighing  deep  thus  said; 
'  Certes  her  loss  ought  me  to  sorrow  most, 
Whose  right  she  is,  wherever  she  be  stray'd, 
Through  many  perils  won,  and  many  fortunes  weigh'd : 5 

XXXIX. 

'  For  from  the  first  that  I  her  love  profest, 
Unto  this  hour,  this  present  luckless  hour, 
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1  Tumult. 


Disagree 
able. 


I  never  joyed  happiness  nor  rest : 
But  thus  turmoil'd  from  one  to  other  stowre1 
I  waste  my  life,  and  do  my  days  devour 
In  wretched  anguish  and  incessant  woe, 
Passing  the  measure  of  my  feeble  power; 
That,  living  thus  a  wretch  and  loving  so, 

I  neither  can  my  love  ne  yet  my  life  forego.' 

XL. 

Then  good  Sir  Claribell  him  thus  bespake ; 
'  Now  were  it  not,  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
Dislikeful2  pain  so  sad  a  task  to  take, 
Might  we  entreat  you,  sith  this  gentle  crew 
Is  now  so  well  accorded  all  anew, 
That,  as  we  ride  together  on  our  way, 
Ye  will  recount  to  us  in  order  due 
All  that  adventure  which  ye  did  assay 

For  that  fair  lady's  love:  past  perils  *  well  apay/ 

XLI. 

So  gan  the  rest  him  likewise  to  require  : 
But  Britomart  did  him  importune  hard 
To  take  on  him  that  pain ;  whose  great  desire 
He  glad  to  satisfy,  himself  prepared 
To  tell  through  what  misfortune  he  had  far'd 
In  that  achievement,  as  to  him  befell, 
And  all  those  dangers  unto  them  declared; 
Which  sith  they  cannot  in  this  canto  well 
Comprised  be,  I  will  them  in  another  tell. 

*  'Past  perils :'  Past  perils  please  in  the  recollection. 
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CANTO  X. 

Scudamour  doth  his  conquest  tell 

Of  virtuous  Amoret : 
Great  Venus'  Temple  is  describ'd ; 

And  lovers'  life  forth  set. 

I. 

'  TRUE  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  said, 

That  love  with  gall  and  honey  doth  abound : 

But  if  the  one  he  with  the  other  weigh'd, 

For  every  dram  of  honey,  therein  found, 

A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound  ; 

That  I  too  true  by  trial  have  approved ; 

For  since  the  day  that  first  with  deadly  wound 

My  heart  was  launch'd,1  and  learned  to  have  loved,  l  Pierced. 

I  never  joyed  hour,  but  still  with  care  was  moved. 

n. 

*  And  yet  such  grace  is  given  them  from  above, 
That  all  the  cares  and  evil  which  they  meet 
May  nought  at  all  their  settled  minds  remove, 
But  seem  gainst  common  sense  to  them  most 
As  boasting2  in  their  martyrdom  unmeet,   [sweet;  2 Exulting. 
So  all  that  ever  yet  I  have  endured 
I  count  as  naught,  and  tread  down  under  feet, 
Since  of  my  love  at  length  I  rest  assured, 

That  to  disloyalty  she  will  not  be  allured. 

in. 

'  Long  were  to  tell  the  travail  and  long  toil, 
Through  which  this  Shield  of  Love  I  late  have  won, 
And  purchased  this  peerless  beauty's  spoil, 
That  harder  may  be  ended,  than  begun : 
But  since  ye  so  desire,  your  will  be  done. 
Then  hark,  ye  gentle  knights  and  ladies  free, 
My  hard  mishaps  that  ye  may  learn  to  shun ; 
For  though  sweet  love  to  conquer  glorious  be, 

Yet  is  the  pain  thereof  much  greater  than  the  fee.3   '  •  Reward. 
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IV. 

'  What  time  the  fame  of  this  renowned  prize 
Flew  first  abroad,  and  all  men's  ears  possest ; 
I,  having  arms  then  taken,  gan  avise 
To  win  me  honour  by  some  noble  gest,1 
And  purchase  me  some  place  amongst  the  best. 
I  boldly  thought,  (so  young  men's  thoughts  are 

bold,) 

That  this  same  brave  emprize  for  me  did  rest, 
And  that  both  shield  and  she  whom  I  behold 

Might  be  my  lucky  lot ;  sith  all  by  lot  we  hold. 

v. 

'  So  on  that  hard  adventure  forth  I  went, 
And  to  the  place  of  peril  shortly  came : 
That  was  a  temple  fair  and  ancient, 
Which  of  great  mother  Venus  bare  the  name, 
And  far  renowned  through  exceeding  fame ; 
Much  more  than  that  which  was  in  Paphos  built, 
Or  that  in  Cyprus,  both  long  since2  this  same, 
Though  all  the  pillars  of  the  one  were  gilt, 

And  all  the  other's  pavement  were  with  ivory  spilt.3 

VI. 

'  And  it  was  seated  in  an  island  strong, 
Abounding  all  with  delices4  most  rare, 
And  wall'd  by  nature  gainst  invaders'  wrong, 
That  none  might  have  access,  nor  inward  fare,5 
But  by  one  way  that  passage  did  prepare. 
It  was  a  bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wise 
With  curious  corbes6  and  pendants  graven  fair, 
And  arched  all  with  porches  did  arise 
On  stately  pillars  fram'd  after  the  Doric  guise : 

VII. 

'  And  for  defence  thereof  on  th'  other  end 
There  reared  was  a  castle  fair  and  strong, 
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That  warded  all  which  in  or  out  did  wend, 
And  flanked  both  the  bridge's  sides  along, 
Gainst  all  that  would  it  fain1  to  force  or  wrong : 
And  therein  wonned2  twenty  valiant  knights; 
All  twenty  tried  in  war's  experience  long; 
Whose  office  was  against  all  manner  wights3 
By  all  means  to  maintain  that  castle's  ancient  rights. 

VIII. 

'  Before  that  castle  was  an  open  plain, 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  pillar  placed ; 
On  which  this  shield,  of  many  sought  in  vain, 
THE  SHIELD  OF  LOVE,  whose  guerdon  me  hath 

graced, 

Was  hang'd  on  high  with  golden  ribbands  laced; 
And  in  the  marble  stone  was  written  this, 
With  golden  letters  goodly  well  enchased ; 
Blessed  the  man  that  well  can  use  this  bliss: 
Wliose  ever  be  the  shield,  fair  Amoret  be  his. 

IX. 

'  Which  when  I  read,  my  heart  did  inly  yearn, 
And  pant  with  hope  of  that  adventure's  hap : 
Ne  stayed  further  news  thereof  to  learn, 
But  with  my  spear  upon  the  shield  did  rap, 
That  all  the  castle  ringed  with  the  clap. 
Straight  forth  issu'd  a  knight  all  arm'd  to  proof, 
And  bravely  mounted  to  his  most  mishap : 
Who,  staying  not  to  question  from  aloof,      [hoof. 
Ran  fierce  at  me,  that  fire  glanc'd  from  his  horse's 

x. 

'Whom  boldly  I  encounter'd  (as  I  could) 
And  by  good  fortune  shortly  him  unseated. 
Eftsoons4  outsprung  two  more  of  equal  mould; 
But  I  them  both  with  equal  hap  defeated : 
So  all  the  twenty  I  likewise  entreated,5 
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And  left  them  groaning  there  upon  the  plain. 
Then,  pressing  to  the  pillar,  I  repeated 
The  rede1  thereof  for  guerdon  of  my  pain, 
And,  taking  down  the  shield,  with  me  did  it  retain. 

XI. 

'  So  forth  without  impediment  I  past, 
Till  to  the  bridge's  outer  gate  I  came ; 
The  which  I  found  sure  lock'd  and  chained  fast. 
I  knocked,  but  no  man  answered  me  by  name ; 
1  call'd,  but  no  man  answered  to  my  claim : 2 
Yet  I  persever'd  still  to  knock  and  call; 
Till  at  the  last  I  spied  within  the  same 
Where  one  stood  peeping  through  a  crevice  small, 
To  whom  I  call'd  aloud,  half  angry  therewithal. 

XII. 

4  That  was,  to  wit,  the  porter  of  the  place, 
Unto  whose  trust  the  charge  thereof  was  lent : 3 
His  name  was  Doubt,  that  had  a  double  face, 
Th'  one  forward  looking,  th'  other  backward  bent, 
Therein  resembling  Janus  ancient 
Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate4  of  the  year:* 
And  evermore  his  eyes  about  him  went, 
As  if  some  proved  peril  he  did  fear, 
Or  did  misdoubt  some  ill  whose  cause  did  not  appear. 

XIII. 

'  On  th7  one  side  he,  on  th'  other  sat  Delay, 
Behind  the  gate,  that  none  her  might  espy; 
Whose  manner  was,  all  passengers  to  stay 
And  entertain  with  her  occasions  sly;5 
Through  which  some  lost  great  hope  unheedily, 
Which  never  they  recover  might  again; 
And  others,  quite  excluded  forth,  did  lie 

*  'The  year:'  Janus  had  charge  of  the  year,  and  the  month  of  January 
has  its  name  from  him. 
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Long  languishing  there  in  unpitied  pain, 
And  seeking  often  entrance  afterwards  in  vain. 

XIV. 

'Me  whenas  he1  had  privily  espied 
Bearing  the  shield  which  I  had  conquered  late, 
He  ken'd2  it  straight,  and  to  me  opened  wide: 
So  in  I  pass'd,  and  straight  he  clos'd  the  gate. 
But  being  in,  Delay  in  close  await 
Caught  hold  on  me,  and  thought  my  steps  to  stay, 
Feigning  full  many  a  fond  excuse  to  prate, 
And  time  to  steal,  the  treasure  of  man's  day, 
Whose  smallest  minute  lost  no  riches  render8  may. 

xv. 

'  But  by  no  means  my  way  I  would  f orslo w 4 
For  ought  that  ever  she  could  do  or  say ; 
But  from  my  lofty  steed  dismounting  low 
Pass'd  forth  on  foot,  beholding  all  the  way 
The  goodly  works,  and  stones  of  rich  assay, 
Cast  into  sundry  shapes  by  wondrous  skill, 
That  like  on  earth  no  where  I  reckon  may; 
And  underneath,  the  river  rolling  still 
With  murmur  soft,  that  seem'd  to  serve  the  work 
man's  will. 

XVI. 

*  Thence  forth  I  passed  to  the  second  gate, 
The  Gate  of  Good  Desert,  whose  goodly  pride 
And  costly  frame  were  long  here  to  relate : 
The  same  to  all  stood  always  open  wide; 
But  in  the  porch  did  evermore  abide 
An  hideous  giant,  dreadful  to  behold, 
That  stopp'd  the  entrance  with  his  spacious  stride, 
And  with  the  terror  of  his  countenance  bold 
Full  many  did  affray,  that  else  fain  enter  would : 

VOL.  III.  I 
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XVII. 

'  His  name  was  Danger,  dreaded  over  all ; 
Who  day  and  night  did  watch  and  duly  ward 
From  fearful  cowards  entrance  to  forestall1 
And  faint-heart-fools,  whom  show  of  peril  hard 
Could  terrify  from  fortune's  fair  award : 
For  oftentimes  faint  hearts,  at  first  espial 
Of  his  grim  face,  were  from  approaching  scar'd : 
Unworthy  they  of  grace,  whom  one  denial 
Excludes  from  fairest  hope  withouten  further  trial. 

XVIII. 

*  Yet  many  doughty  warriors,  often  tried 
In  greater  perils  to  be  stout  and  bold, 
Durst  not  the  sternness  of  his  look  abide ; 
But,  soon  as  they  his  countenance  did  behold, 
Began  to  faint,  and  feel  their  courage  cold. 
Again,  some  other,  that  in  hard  assays 

Were  cowards  known,  and  little  count  did  hold,2 
Either  through  gifts,  or  guile,  or  such  like  ways, 
Crept  in  by  stooping  low,  or  stealing  of  the  kays.3 

XIX. 

*  But  I,  though  meanest  man  of  many  moe,4 
Yet  much  disdaining  unto  him  to  lout,5 

Or  creep  between  his  legs,  so  in  to  go, 
Resolv'd  him  to  assault  with  manhood  stout, 
And  either  beat  him  in,  or  drive  him  out. 
Eftsoons,6  advancing  that  enchanted  shield, 
With  all  my  might  I  gan  to  lay  about : 
Which  when  he  saw,  the  glaive7  which  he  did  wield 
He  gan  forthwith  t'  avale,8  and  way  unto  me  yield. 

xx. 

'  So,  as  I  enter'd,  I  did  backward  look, 
For  fear  of  harm  that  might  lie  hidden  there ; 
And  lo!  his  hindparts,  whereof  heed  I  took, 
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Unwary. 


3  Judg 
ment. 

4  Above 
all  others. 


Much  more  deformed,  fearful,  ugly  were, 
Than  all  his  former  parts  did  erst1  appear:  '  Before. 

For  Hatred,  Murder,  Treason,  and  Despite, 
With  many  more  lay  in  ambiishment  there, 
Awaiting  to  entrap  the  wareless2  wight 
Which  did  not  them  prevent  with  vigilant  foresight. 

XXI. 

'  Thus  having  past  all  peril,  I  was  come 
Within  the  compass  of  that  island's  space ; 
The  which  did  seem,  unto  my  simple  doom,3 
The  only4  pleasant  and  delightful  place 
That  ever  trodden  was  of  footing's  trace : 
For  all  that  Nature  by  her  mother- wit 
Could  frame  in  earth,  and  form  of  substance  base, 
Was  there ;  and  all  that  Nature  did  omit, 
Art,  playing  second  Nature's  part,  supplied  it. 

XXII. 

*  No  tree,  that  is  of  count,  in  greenwood  groves, 
From  lowest  juniper  to  cedar  tall; 

No  flower  in  field,  that  dainty  odour  throws, 
And  decks  his  branch  with  blossoms  over  all, 
But  there  was  planted,  or  grew  natural : 
Nor  sense  of  man  so  coy  and  curious  nice, 
But  there  might  find  to  please  itself  withal ; 
Nor  heart  could  wish  for  any  quaint  device, 
But  there  it  present  was,  and  did  frail  sense  entice. 

XXIII. 

*  In  such  luxurious  plenty  of  all  pleasure, 
It  seem'd  a  second  paradise  I  guess, 

So  lavishly  enrich'd  with  Nature's  treasure, 
That  if  the  happy  souls,  which  do  possess 
Th'  Elysian  fields  and  live  in  lasting  bless, 
Should  happen  this  with  living  eye  to  see, 
They  soon  would  loathe  their  lesser  happiness, 
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And  wish  to  life  returned  again  to  be, 
That  in  this  joyous  place  they  might  have  joyance 
free. 

XXIV. 

'Fresh  shadows,  fit  to  shroud  from  sunny  ray; 
Fair  lawns,  to  take  the  sun  in  season  due ;  [play ; 
Sweet  springs,  in  which  a  thousand  nymphs  did 
Soft-rumbling  brooks,  that  gentle  slumber  drew ; 
High-reared  mounts,  the  lands  about  to  view; 
Low-looking  dales,  disloind1  from  common  gaze; 
Delightful  bowers,  to  solace  lovers  true ; 
False  labyrinths,  fond  runners'  eyes  to  daze  ; 2 

All  which  by  Nature  made  did  Nature  self  amaze. 

xxv. 

'  And  all  without  were  walks  and  alleys  dight3 
With  diverse  trees  enrang'd  in  even  ranks ; 
And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbours  pight,4 
And  shady  seats,  and  sundry  flow'ring  banks, 
To  sit  and  rest  the  walkers'  weary  shanks : 
And  therein  thousand  pairs  of  lovers  walk'd, 
Praising  their  god,  and  yielding  him  great  thanks, 
Ne  ever  ought  but  of  their  true  loves  talk'd, 

Ne  ever  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balk'd.5 

XXVI. 

'  All  these  together  by  themselves  did  sport 
Their  spotless  pleasures  and  sweet  love's  content; 
But,  far  away  from  these,  another  sort 
Of  lovers  linked  in  true  hearts'  consent; 
Which  loved  not  as  these  for  like  intent, 
But  on  chaste  virtue  grounded  their  desire, 
Far  from  all  fraud  or  feigned  blandishment; 
Which,  in  their  spirits  kindling  zealous  fire, 
Brave  thoughts  and  noble  deeds  did  evermore 
aspire.6 
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XXVII. 

'  Such  were  great  Hercules,  and  Hyllus  dear ; 
True  Jonathan,  and  David  trusty  tried; 
Stout  Theseus,  and  Pirithous  his  fere;1 
Pylades,  and  Orestes  by  his  side ; 
Mild  Titus,  and  Gesippus  without  pride ; 
Damon,  and  Pythias,  whom  death  could  not  sever : 
All  these,  and  all  that  ever  had  been  tied 
In  bands  of  friendship,  there  did  live  for  ever ; 
Whose  lives  although  decay'd,  yet  loves  decayed  never. 

XXVIII. 

'  Which  whenas  I,  that  never  tasted  bliss 
Nor  happy  hour,  beheld  with  gazeful  eye, 
I  thought  there  was  none  other  heaven  than  this ; 
And  gan  their  endless  happiness  envy, 
That  being  free  from  fear  and  jealousy 
Might  frankly  there  their  love's  desire  possess ; 
Whilst  I,  through  pains  and  perlous2  jeopardy, 
Was  forc'd  to  seek  my  life's  dear  patroness : 
Much  dearer  be  the  things  which  come  through  hard 
distress. 

XXIX. 

'  Yet  all  those  sights,  and  all  that  else  I  saw, 
Might  not  my  steps  withhold,  but  that  forthright 
Unto  that  purpos'd  place  I  did  me  draw, 
Whereas  my  love  was  lodged  day  and  night, 
The  temple  of  great  Venus,  that  is  hight3 
The  queen  of  Beauty,  and  of  Love  the  mother, 
There  worshipped  of  every  living  wight; 
Whose  goodly  workmanship  far  pass'd  all  other 
That  ever  were  on  earth,  all4  were  they  set  together. 

XXX. 

*  Not  that  same  famous  temple  of  Diane, 
Whose  height  all  Ephesus  did  oversee, 
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And  which  all  Asia  sought  with  vows  profane, 
One  of  the  world's  Seven  Wonders  said  to  be, 
Might  match  with  this  by  many  a  degree : 
Nor  that,  which  that  wise  King  of  Jewry  framed 
With  endless  cost  to  be  th'  Almighty's  see ; l 
ISTor  all,  that  else  through  all  the  world  is  named 
To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  like  to  this  be  claimed.2 

XXXI. 

'  I,  much  admiring  that  so  goodly  frame, 
Unto  the  porch  approach'd,  which  open  stood ; 
But  therein  sat  an  amiable  dame, 
That  seem'd  to  be  of  very  sober  mood, 
And  in  her  semblant3  shew'd  great  womanhood: 
Strange  was  her  tire;4  for  on  her  head  a  crown 
She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danish  hood, 
Powder'd  with  pearl  and  stone ;  and  all  her  gown 
Enwoven  was  with  gold,  that  raught5  full  low  adown. 

XXXII. 

'  On  either  side  of  her  two  young  men  stood, 
Both  strongly  arm'd,  as  fearing  one  another; 
Yet  were  they  brethren  both  of  half  the  blood, 
Begotten  by  two  fathers  of  one  mother, 
Though  of  contrary  natures  each  to  other: 
The  one  of  them  hight6  Love,  the  other  Hate; 
Hate  was  the  elder,  Love  the  younger  brother ; 
Yet  was  the  younger  stronger  in  his  state 
Than  th'  elder,  and  him  master'd  still  in  all  debate. 

XXXIII. 

*  Nathless  that  dame  so  well  them  tempered  both, 
That  she  them  forced  hand  to  join  in  hand, 
Albe7  that  Hatred  was  thereto  full  loath, 
And  turn'd  his  face  away,  as  he  did  stand, 
Unwilling  to  behold  that  lovely  band : 
Yet  she  was  of  such  grace  and  virtuous  might, 
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That  her  commandment  he  could  not  withstand, 
But  bit  his  lip,  for  felonous  despite, 

And  gnash'd  his  iron  tusks  at  that  displeasing  sight. 

xxxiv. 

'  Concord  she  cleped1  was  in  common  reed,2 
Mother  of  blessed  Peace  and  Friendship  true ; 
They  both  her  twins,  both  born  of  heavenly  seed, 
And  she  herself  likewise  divinely  grew; 
The  which  right  well  her  works  divine  did  shew : 
For  strength  and  wealth  and  happiness  she  lends, 
And  strife  and  war  and  anger  does  subdue ; 
Of  little  much,  of  foes  she  maketh  friends, 

And  to  afflicted  minds  sweet  rest  and  quiet  sends. 

XXXV. 

'  By  her  the  heaven  is  in  his  course  contained, 
And  all  the  world  in  state  unmoved  stands, 
As  their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained, 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands ; 
Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devour  the  air,  and  hell*  them  quite; 
But  that  she  holds  them  with  her  blessed  hands. 
She  is  the  nurse  of  pleasure  and  delight, 

And  unto  Venus7  grace  the  gate  doth  open  right. 

xxxvi. 

*  By  her  I  ent'ring  half  dismayed  was ; 
But  she  in  gentle  wise  me  entertained, 
And  twixt  herself  and  Love  did  let  me  pass; 
But  Hatred  would  my  entrance  have  restrained, 
And  with  his  club  me  threatened  to  have  brained, 
Had  not  the  Lady  with  her  powerful  speech 
Him  from  his  wicked  will  uneath3  refrained; 
And  th'  other  eke  his  malice  did  empeach,4 

Till  I  was  throughly  past  the  peril  of  his  reach. 

*  '  Hell : '  A  verb,  signifying  to  cover,  from  the  Saxon  heelan,  to  hide. 
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XXXVII. 

'  Into  the  inmost  temple  thus  I  came, 
Which  fuming  all  with  frankincense  I  found, 
And  odours  rising  from  the  altars'  flame. 
Upon  an  hundred  marble  pillars  round 
The  roof  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground, 
All  decked  with  crowns,  and  chains,  and  garlands  gay, 
And  thousand  precious  gifts  worth  many  a  pound, 
The  which  sad  lovers  for  their  vows  did  pay ; 
And  all  the  ground  was  strew'd  with  flowers  as 
fresh  as  May. 

XXXVIII. 

'An  hundred  altars  round  about  were  set, 
All  flaming  with  their  sacrifices'  fire, 
That  with  the  steam  thereof  the  temple  sweat, 
Which,  roll'd  in  clouds,  to  heaven  did  aspire, 
And  in  them  bore  true  lovers'  vows  entire : 
And  eke  an  hundred  brazen  caldrons  bright, 
To  bathe  in  joy  and  amorous  desire, 
Every  of  which  was  to  a  damsel  hight;1 
For  all  the  priests  were  damsels  in  soft  linen  dight.2 

XXXIX. 

'  Eight  in  the  midst  the  goddess  self  did  stand 
Upon  an  altar  of  some  costly  mass,3 
Whose  substance  was  uneath4  to  understand: 
For  neither  precious  stone,  nor  dureful5  brass, 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mould'ring  clay  it  was ; 
But  much  more  rare  and  precious  to  esteem, 
Pure  in  aspect,  and  like  to  crystal  glass ; 
Yet  glass  was  not,  if  one  did  rightly  deem  ; 
But,  being  fair  and  brittle,  likest  glass  did  seem. 

XL. 

'  But  it  in  shape  and  beauty  did  excel 
All  other  idols  which  the  heathen  adore, 
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Far  passing  that,  which  by  surpassing  skill 
Phidias  did  make  in  Paphos  isle  of  yore, 
With  which  that  wretched  Greek,  that  life  forlore,1 
Did  fall  in  love :  yet  this  much  fairer  shined, 
But  covered  with  a  slender  veil  afore ; 
And  both  her  feet  and  legs  together  twined 

Were  with  a  snake,  whose  head  and  tail  were  fast 
combined. 

XLI. 

'  The  cause  why  she  was  covered  with  a  veil 
Was  hard  to  know,  for  that  her  priests  the  same- 
From  people's  knowledge  labour'd  to  conceal: 
But  sooth  it  was  not  sure  for  womanish  shame, 
Nor  any  blemish,  which  the  work  might  blame; 
But  for  (they  say)  she  hath  both  kinds2  in  one, 
Both  male  and  female,  both  under  one  name : 
She  sire  and  mother  is  herself  alone, 

Begets  and  eke  conceives,  ne  needeth  other  none. 

XLII. 

'  And  all  about  her  neck  and  shoulders  flew 
A  flock  of  little  Loves,  and  Sports,  and  Joys, 
With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hue ; 
Whose  shapes  seem'd  not  like  to  terrestrial  boys, 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toys; 
The  whilst  their  eldest  brother  was  away, 
Cupid  their  eldest  brother:  he  enjoys 
The  wide  kingdom  of  Love  with  lordly  sway, 

And  to  his  law  compels  all  creatures  to  obey. 

XLIII. 

'  And  all  about  her  altar  scattered  lay 
Great  sorts3  of  lovers  piteously  complaining, 
Some  of  their  loss,  some  of  their  love's  delay, 
Some  of  their  pride,  some  paragons4  disdaining, 
Some  fearing  fraud,  some  fraudulently  feigning, 
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As  every  one  had  cause  of  good  or  ill. 
Amongst  the  rest  some  one,  through  love's  con 
straining 
Tormented  sore,  could  not  contain  it  still, 

But  thus  brake  forth,  that  all  the  temple  it  did  fill; 

XLIV. 

' "  Great  Venus !  queen  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 
The  joy  of  gods  and  men,  that  under  sky 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  most  adorn  thy  place ; 
That  with  thy  smiling  look  dost  pacify 
The  raging  seas,  and  mak'st  the  storms  to  fly; 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  winds,  the  clouds  do  fear; 
And,  when  thou  spread'st  thy  mantle  forth  on  high, 
The  waters  play,  and  pleasant  lands  appear, 

And  heavens  laugh,  and  all  the  world  shows  joyous 
cheer : 

XLV. 

1  Produc-         ' "  Then  doth  the  daedal1  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap  abundant  flowers; 
And  then  all  living  wights,  soon  as  they  see 
The  Spring  break  forth  out  of  his  lusty  bowers, 
They  all  do  learn  to  play  the  paramours : 
First  do  the  merry  birds,  thy  pretty  pages, 
Privily  pricked  with  thy  lustful  powers, 
Chirp  loud  to  thee  out  of  their  leafy  cages, 

And  thee  their  mother  call  to  cool  their  kindly2  rages. 

XL  VI. 

' "  Then  do  the  savage  beasts  begin  to  play 
Their  pleasant  frisks,  and  loathe  their  wonted  food : 
The  lions  roar;  the  tigers  loudly  bray; 
The  raging  bulls  rebellow  through  the  wood, 
And  breaking  forth  dare  tempt  the  deepest  flood 
To  come  where  thou  dost  draw  them  with  desire : 
So  all  things  else,  that  nourish  vital  blood, 
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Soon  as  with  fury  thou  dost  them  inspire, 
In  generation  seek  to  quench  their  inward  fire. 

XLVII. 

' "  So  all  the  world  by  thee  at  first  was  made, 
And  daily  yet  thou  dost  the  same  repair : 
Ne  ought  on  earth  that  merry  is  and  glad, 
Ne  ought  on  earth  that  lovely  is  and  fair, 
But  thou  the  same  for  pleasure  didst  prepare : 
Thou  art  the  root  of  all  that  joyous  is : 
Great  god  of  men  and  women,  queen  of  th'  air, 
Mother  of  laughter,  and  well-spring  of  bliss, 
0  grant  that  of  my  love  at  last  I  may  not  miss!" 

XLVIII. 

'  So  did  he  say :  but  I  with  murmur  soft, 
That  none  might  hear  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
Yet  inly  groaning  deep  and  sighing  oft, 
Besought  her  to  grant  ease  unto  my  smart, 
And  to  my  wound  her  gracious  help  impart. 
Whilst  thus  I  spake,  behold!  with  happy  eye 
I  spy'd  where  at  the  Idol's  feet  apart 
A  bevy  of  fair  damsels  close  did  lie, 
Waiting  whenas  the  anthem  should  be  sung  on 
high. 

XLIX. 

'  The  first  of  them  did  seem  of  riper  years 
And  graver  countenance  than  all  the  rest; 
Yet  all  the  rest  were  eke  her  equal  peers, 
Yet  unto  her  obeyed  all  the  best: 
Her  name  was  Womanhood;  that  she  exprest 
By  her  sad  semblant1  and  demeanor  wise : 
For  steadfast  still  her  eyes  did  fixed  rest ; 
Ne  rov'd  at  random,  after  gazer's  guise, 
Whose  luring  baits  ofttimes  do  heedless  hearts 
entice. 
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'  And  next  to  her  sat  goodly  Shamefac'dness, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  uprear, 
Ne  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  desse,1 
As  if  some  blame  of  evil  she  did  fear, 
That  in  her  cheeks  made  roses  oft  appear : 
And  her  against  sweet  Cheerfulness  was  placed, 
Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  stars  in  evening  clear, 
Were  decked  with  smiles  that  all  sad  humours 
chased,  [graced. 

And  darted  forth  delights  the  which  her  goodly 

LI. 

'  And  next  to  her  sat  sober  Modesty, 
Holding  her  hand  upon  her  gentle  heart; 
And  her  against  sat  comely  Courtesy, 
That  unto  every  person  knew  her  part ; 
And  her  before  was  seated  overthwart2 
Soft  Silence,  and  submiss3  Obedience, 
Both  link'd  together  never  to  dispart;4 
Both  gifts  of  God  not  gotten  but  from  thence ; 

Both  garlands  of  his  saints  against  their  foes'  offence. 

LII. 

'  Thus  sat  they  all  around  in  seemly  rate  :5 
And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  goodly  Maid 
(Even  in  the  lap  of  Womanhood)  there  sate, 
The  which  was  all  in  lily  white  array'd, 
With  silver  streams  amongst  the  linen  stray'd; 
Like  to  the  Morn,  when  first  her  shining  face 
Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewray'd : 
That  same  was  fairest  Amoret  in  place,       [grace. 

Shining  with  beauty's  light  and  heavenly  virtue's 

LIII. 

'  Whom  soon  as  I  beheld,  my  heart  gan  throb 
And  wade  in  doubt  what  best  were  to  be  done : 
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For  sacrilege  me  seem'd  the  church  to  rob ; 
And  folly  seem'd  to  leave  the  thing  undone, 
Which  with  so  strong  attempt  I  had  begun. 
Then  shaking  off  all  doubt  and  shamefac'd  fear, 
Which  ladies7  love  I  heard  had  never  won 
Mongst  men  of  worth,  I  to  her  stepped  near, 

And  by  the  lily  hand  her  labour'd  up  to  rear.1 

LIV. 

'  Thereat  that  foremost  matron2  me  did  blame, 
And  sharp  rebuke  for  being  over-bold; 
Saying  it  was  to  knight  unseemly  shame, 
Upon  a  recluse  virgin  to  lay  hold, 
That  unto  Venus'  services  was  sold. 
To  whom  I  thus ;  Nay,  but  it  fitteth  best 
For  Cupid's  man  with  Venus'  maid  to  hold ; 
For  ill  your  goddess'  services  are  drest3 

By  virgins,  and  her  sacrifices  let  to  rest. 

LV. 

'  With  that  my  shield  I  forth  to  her  did  show, 
Which  all  that  while  I  closely  had  conceal'd; 
On  which  when  Cupid  with  his  killing  bow 
And  cruel  shafts  emblazon'd  she  beheld, 
At  sight  thereof  she  was  with  terror  quell'd, 
And  said  no  more :  but  I,  which  all  that  while 
The  pledge  of  faith  her  hand  engaged  held, 
(Like  wary  hind  within  the  weedy  soil,) 

For  no  intreaty  would  forego  so  glorious  spoil. 

LVI. 

*  And  evermore  upon  the  goddess'  face 
Mine  eye  was  fix'd,  for  fear  of  her  offence : 
Whom  when  I  saw  with  amiable  grace 
To  laugh  on  me,  and  favour  my  pretence, 
I  was  embolden'd  with  more  confidence; 
And  nought  for  niceness  nor  for  envy  sparing, 
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In  presence  of  them  all  forth  led  her  thence, 
All  looking  on,  and  like  astonished  staring, 

Yet  to  lay  hand  on  her  not  one  of  all  them  daring. 

LVII. 

'  She  often  pray'd,  and  often  me  besought, 
Sometime  with  tender  tears  to  let  her  go, 
Sometime  with  witching  smiles :  but  yet,  for  nought 
That  ever  she  to  me  could  say  or  do, 
Could  she  her  wished  freedom  from  me  woo ; 
But  forth  I  led  her  through  the  temple  gate, 
By  which  I  hardly  pass'd  with  much  ado : 
But  that  same  lady,1  which  me  friended  late 

In  entrance,  did  me  also  friend  in  my  retrate. 

LVIII. 

'  No  less  did  Danger  threaten  me  with  dread, 
Whenas  he  saw  me,  maugre2  all  his  power, 
That  glorious  spoil  of  beauty  with  me  lead, 
Than  Cerberus,  when  Orpheus  did  recour3 
His  leman  from  the  Stygian  prince's  bower. 
But  evermore  my  shield  did  me  defend 
Against  the  storm  of  every  dreadful  stoure:4 
Thus  safely  with  my  love  I  thence  did  wend/ 

So  ended  he  his  tale;  where  I  this  canto  end. 


CANTO  XL 

Marinell's  former  wound  is  heal'd ; 

He  comes  to  Proteus'  hall, 
Where  Thames  doth  the  Medway  wed, 

And  feasts  the  sea-gods  all. 

I. 

BUT  ah!  for  pity  that  I  have  thus  long 

Left  a  fair  lady  languishing  in  pain! 

Now  well  away!  that  I  have  done  such  wrong, 

To  let  fair  Florimell  in  bands  remain, 

In  bands  of  love,  and  in  sad  thraldom's  chain ; 
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From  which  unless  some  heavenly  power  her  free 
By  miracle,  not  yet  appearing  plain, 
She  longer  yet  is  like  captf  v'd  to  be ; 

That  even  to  think  thereof  it  inly  pities  me. 

ii. 

Here  need  you*  to  remember,  how  ere  while 
Unlovely  Proteus,  missing  to  his  mind 
That  virgin's  love  to  win  by  wit  or  wile, 
Her  threw  into  a  dungeon  deep  and  blind,1 
And  there  in  chains  her  cruelly  did  bind, 
Tn  hope  thereby  her  to  his  bent  to  draw : 
For,  whenas  neither  gifts  nor  graces  kind 
Her  constant  mind  could  move  at  all  he  saw, 

He  thought  her  to  compel  by  cruelty  and  awe. 

in. 

Deep  in  the  bottom  of  an  huge  great  rock 
The  dungeon  was,  in  which  her  bound  he  left, 
That  neither  iron  bars,  nor  brazen  lock, 
Did  need  to  guard  from  force  or  secret  theft 
Of  all  her  lovers  which  would  her  have  reft : 
For  walFd  it  was  with  waves,  which  rag'd  and 

roar'd 

As  they  the  cliff  in  pieces  would  have  cleft ; 
Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters  foul  abhor'd 

Did  wait  about  it,  gaping  grisly,  all  begor'd.2 

IV. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  did  Horror  dwell, 
And  Darkness  dread  that  never  viewed  day, 
Like  to  the  baleful  house  of  lowest  hell, 
In  which  old  Styx  her  aged  bones  alway 
(Old  Styx  the  grandame  of  the  gods)  doth  lay. 
There  did  this  luckless  maid  seven  months  abide, 
Ne  ever  evening  saw,  ne  morning's  ray, 

*  '  Here  need  you : '  See  B.  III.,  C.  VIII.,  S.  XLI. 
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Ne  ever  from  the  day  the  night  descried, 
But  thought  it  all  one  night,  that  did  no  hours  divide. 

v. 

And  all  this  was  for  love  of  Marinell, 
Who  her  despis'd  (ah!  who  would  her  despise!) 
And  women's  love  did  from  his  heart  expel, 
And  all  those  joys  that  weak  mankind  entice. 
Nathless  his  pride  full  dearly  he  did  prise;1 
For  of2  a  woman's  hand*  it  was  ywroke,3 
That  of  the  wound  he  yet  in  languor  lies, 
Ne  can  be  cured  of  that  cruel  stroke 
Which  Britomart  him  gave,  when  he  did  her  provoke. 

VI. 

Yet  far  and  near  the  nymph,  his  mother,  sought, 
And  many  salves  did  to  his  sore  apply, 
And  many  herbs  did  use :  but  whenas  nought 
She  saw  could  ease  his  rankling  malady ; 
At  last  to  Tryphon  she  for  help  did  hie,4 
(This  Tryphon  is  the  sea-gods'  surgeon  hight,5) 
Whom  she  besought  to  find  some  remedy : 
And  for  his  pains  a  whistle  him  behight,6 
That  of  a  fish's  shell  was  wrought  with  rare  delight. 

VII. 

So  well  that  leach  did  hark  to  her  request, 
And  did  so  well  employ  his  careful  pain, 
That  in  short  space  his  hurts  he  had  redrest, 
And  him  restor'd  to  healthful  state  again : 
In  which  he  long  time  after  did  remain 
There  with  the  nymph  his  mother,  like  her  thrall ; 
Who  sore  against  his  will  did  him  retain, 
For  fear  of  peril  which  to  him  might  fall 
Through  his  too  vent'rous  prowess  proved  over  all. 

*  'Woman's  hand  :'  See  B.  III.,  C.  IV.,  S.  XVI. 
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VIII. 

It  fortun'd  then,  a  solemn  feast  was  there 

To  all  the  sea-gods  and  their  fruitful  seed, 
»    In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 

Betwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 

Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 

Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed; 

But  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  worldly  meed, 

Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  love  be  led; 
Till  now  at  last  relenting  she  to  him  was  wed. 

IX. 

So  both  agreed  that  this  their  bridal  feast 
Should  for  the  gods  in  Proteus'  house  be  made ; 
To  which  they  all  repair'd,  both  most1  and  least, 
As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade,2 
As  that  in  rivers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade : 
All  which,  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell, 
And  hundred  mouths,  and  voice  of  brass  I  had, 
And  endless  memory  that  might  excel, 

In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  well. 

x. 

Help  therefore,  0  thou  sacred  imp3  of  Jove,* 
The  nursling  of  dame  Memory  his  dear, 
To  whom  those  rolls,  laid  up  in  heaven  above, 
And  records  of  antiquity  appear, 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  comen4 near; 
Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  Floods 
And  all  those  Nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  wat'ry  gods, 

And  all  their  sundry  kinds,  and  all  their  hid  abodes. 

XI. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  three-f  ork'd  mace, 

*  '  Imp  of  Jove : '   Clio,  the  Muse  of  History,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne,  or  Memory. 
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That  rules  the  seas  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall; 
Copious-        His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace1 
Under  his  diadem  imperial : 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal, 
Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  fair, 
8  Were.          Whose  ivory  shoulders  weren2  covered  all, 

As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silver  hair, 
And  deck'd  with  pearls  which  th'  Indian  seas  for  her 
prepare. 

XII. 

These  marched  far  before  the  other  crew : 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew, 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  jolliment, 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roar  as  they  were  rent. 
And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came, 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineal  descent : 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 
The  power  to  rule  the  billows,  and  the  waves  to  tame : 

XIII. 

Phorcys,  the  father  of  that  fatal  brood, 
By  whom  those  old  heroes  won  such  fame ; 
And  Glaucus,  that  wise  soothsays  understood ; 
And  tragic  Ino's  son,  the  which  became 
A  god  of  seas  through  his  mad  mother's  blame, 
Called.         Now  hight3  Pabemon,  and  is  sailors' friend; 

Great  Brontes;  and  Astrseus,  that  did  shame 
4  tin-  Himself  with  incest  of  his  kin  unkend;4 

And  huge  Orion,  that  doth  tempests  still  portend; 

XIV. 

The  rich  Cteatus;  and  Eurytus  long; 
Neleus  and  Pelias,  lovely  brethren  both; 
Mighty  Chrysaor;  and  Caicus  strong; 
Eurypulus,  that  calms  the  waters  wroth; 
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And  fair  Euphoemus,  that  upon  them  go'th, 
As  on  the  ground,  without  dismay  or  dread; 
Fierce  Eryx;  and  Alebius,  that  know'th 

.     The  waters'  depth,  and  doth  their  bottom  tread ; 

And  sad  Asopus,  comely  with  his  hoary  head. 

xv. 

There  also  some  most  famous  founders  were 
Of  puissant  nations,  which  the  world  possest, 
Yet  sons  of  Neptune,  now  assembled  here : 
Ancient  Ogyges,  even  the  ancientest : 
And  Inachus  renown'd  above  the  rest; 
Phoenix;  and  Aon;  and  Pelasgus  old; 
Great  Belus ;  Phceax ;  and  Age  nor  best ; 
And  mighty  Albion,  father  of  the  bold 

And  warlike  people  which  the  Britain  Islands  hold 

XVI. 

For  Albion  the  son  of  Neptune  was; 
Who,  for  the  proof  of  his  great  puissance, 
Out  of  his  Albion  did  on  dry-foot  pass 
Into  old  Gaul,  that  now  is  cleped1  France, 
To  fight  with  Hercules,  that  did  advance 
To  vanquish  all  the  world  with  matchless  might; 
And  there  his  mortal  part  by  great  mischance 
Was  slain;  but  that  which  is  th'  immortal  sprite 
Lives  still,  and  to  this  Feast  with  Neptune's  seed 
was  dight.2 

XVII. 

But  what  do  I  their  names  seek  to  rehearse, 
Which  all  the  world  have  with  their  issue  fill'd? 
How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  verse 
Contained  be,  and  in  small  compass  hildl3 
Let  them  record  them  that  are  Letter  skill'd, 
And  know  the  monuments  of  passed  age : 
Onlv  what  needeth  shall  be  here  fulfill'd, 
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T  express  some  part  of  that  great  equipage 
Which  from  great  Neptune  do  derive  their  parentage. 

XVIII. 

Next  came  the  aged  Ocean  and  his  Dame 
Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest; 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came, 
Which  afterward  both  sea  and  land  possest ; 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th'  eldest  and  the  best, 
Did  first  proceed ;  than  which  none  more  upright 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest; 
Most  void  of  guile,  most  free  from  foul  despite, 
Doing  himself  and  teaching  others  to  do  right : 

XIX. 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophecies, 
And  could  the  ledden1  of  the  gods  unfold; 
Through  which,  when  Paris  brought  his  famous 

prize, 

The  fair  Tindarid  lass,  he  him  foretold 
That  her  all  Greece  with  many  a  champion  bold 
Should  fetch  again,  and  finally  destroy 
Proud  Priam's  town :  so  wise  is  Nereus  old, 
And  so  well  skill'd:  nathless  he  takes  great  joy 
Oft-times  amongst  the  wanton  nymphs  to  sport  and 

toy. 

xx. 

And  after  him  the  famous  Rivers  came, 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify : 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  new  doth  frame ; 
Long  Rhodanus,2  whose  source  springs  from  the 

sky; 

Fair  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountains  high ; 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  which  therein  did  die; 
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Pactolus  glist'ring  with  his  golden  flood ; 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  streams  of  none  may  be 
withstood; 

XXI. 

Great  Ganges ;  and  immortal  Euphrates ; 

Deep  Indus ;  and  Mseander  intricate ; 

Slow  Peneus ;  and  tempestuous  Phasides ; 1 

Swift  Ehine ;  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate ; 

A  raxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus'  fate ; 

Tibris,  renowned  for  the  Romans'  fame ; 

Rich  Orinoco,  though  but  knowen  late ; 

And  that  huge  river,  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons  which  do  possess  the  same. 

xxn. 

Joy  on  those  warlike  women,  which  so  long 

Can  from  all  men  so  rich  a  kingdom  hold! 

And  shame  on  you,  O  men,  which  boast  your 
strong 

And  valiant  hearts,  in  thoughts  less  hard  and  bold, 

Yet  quail  in  conquest  of  that  land  of  gold ! 

But  this  to  you,  O  Britons,  most  pertains, 

To  whom  the  right  hereof  itself  hath  sold ; 

The  which,  for  sparing  little  cost  or  pains, 
Lose  so  immortal  glory,  and  so  endless  gains. 

XXIII. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  dainty  music,  which  did  next  ensue2 
Before  the  spouse :  that  was  Arion  crown'd ; 
Who,  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  all  that  goodly  crew; 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin,  which  him  bore 
Through  the  ^Egean  seas  from  pirates'  view, 
Stood  still  by  him  astonish'd  at  his  lore,3 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 
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XXIV. 

So  went  lie  playing  on  the  watery  plain : 
Soon  after  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came, 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  train. 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became, 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  th'  ancient  Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he, 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name; 
Full  weak  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she, 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,1  that  scarce  her  way 
could  see. 

XXV. 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustained 

Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were 

hight2 
The  Churn  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams,  which 

pained 

Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright, 
Which  failed  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight : 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay; 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight, 
With  head  all  hoary,  and  his  beard  all  gray, 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down  alway  : 

XXVI. 

And  eke  he  somewhat  seem'd  to  stoop  afore 
With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 
And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 
Of  that  fair  city,3  wherein  make  abode, 
So  many  learned  imps,4  that  shoot  abroad, 
And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Britany, 
No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's5  brood. 
Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 
Of  arts!    but,    Oxford,  thine    doth    Thame   most 
glorify. 
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XXVII. 

But  he  their  son  full  fresh  and  jolly  was, 
All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet1  hue. 
On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  crystal  glass, 
So  cunningly  en  woven  were,  that  few 
Could  ween  en2  whether  they  were  false  or  true : 
And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 
He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  view, 
In  which  were  many  towers  and  castles  set, 
That  it  encompass'd  round  as  with  a  golden  fret.3 

XXVIII. 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  they  say, 
In  her  great  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride, 
When  to  Jove's  palace  she  doth  take  her  way, 
Old  Cybele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride, 
Wearing  a  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant.4 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautified  ; 
That  was,  to  wit,  the  famous  Troynovant,5 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  is  chiefly  resiant.6 

XXIX. 

And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  page 
Attended  duly,  ready  to  obey; 
All  little  rivers  which  owe  vassallage 
To  him,  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay : 
The  chalky  Kennet;  and  the  Thetis  gray; 
The  moorish  Colne ;  and  the  soft-sliding  Breane ; 
The  wanton  Lea,  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way; 
And  the  still  Darent,  in  whose  waters  clean 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

XXX. 

Then  came  his  neighbour  Floods  which  nigh  him 

dwell, 
And  water  all  the  English  soil  throughout; 


Blue. 


2  Ween, 

judge. 


Border. 


4  Turban. 

5  London. 

6  Resident 
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They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well, 
And  with  meet  service  waited  him  about  ; 
Ne  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout:1 
No,  not  the  stately  Severn  grudg'd  at  all, 
Ne  storming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout; 
But  both  him  honour'd  as  their  principal, 
And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  fall. 

XXXI.' 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  divides 
The  Cornish  and  the  Devonish  confines ; 
Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glides, 
And  meeting  Plym,  to  Plymouth  thence  declines : 
And  Dart,  nigh  chok'd  with  sands  of  tinny  mines : 
But  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path, 
Proud  of  his  adamants*  with  which  he  shines 
And  glisters  wide,  as  als  of  wondrous  Bath, 

And  Bristol  fair,  which  on  his  waves  he  builded  hath. 

xxxn. 

And  there  came  Stour  with  terrible  aspect, 
Bearing  his  six  deformed  heads  on  high, 
That  doth  his  course  through  Blandford  plains 

direct, 

And  washeth  Winborne  meads  in  season  dry. 
Next  him  went  Wylibourn  with  passage  sly, 
That  of  his  wyliness  his  name  doth  take, 
And  of  himself  doth  name  the  shire  thereby : 
And  Mole,  that  like  a  nousling2  mole  doth  make 

His  way  still  under  ground  till  Thames  he  overtake. 

xxxm. 

Then  came  the  Eother,  decked  all  with  woods 
Like  a  wood-god,  and  flowing  fast  to  Eye ; 
And  Stour,  that  parteth  with  his  pleasant  floods 
The  Eastern  Saxons  from  the  Southern  nigh, 

*  '  Adamants  :'  the  crystals  known  as  Bristol  stones. 
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And  Clare  and  Harwich  both  doth  beautify : 
Him  follow'd  Yare,  soft  washing  Norwich  wall, 
And  with  him  brought  a  present  joyfully 
Of  his  own  fish  unto  their  festival,      [ruffins  call. 

Whose  like  none  else  could  shew,  the  which  they 

xxxiv. 

Next  these  the  plenteous  Ouse  came  far  from  land, 
By  many  a  city  and  by  many  a  town, 
And  many  rivers  taking  under-hand 
Into  his  waters,  as  he  passeth  down,        [Eowne,) 
(The  Cle,  the  Were,  the  Grant,  the  Stour,  the 
Thence  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit, 
My  mother  Cambridge,  whom  as  with  a  crown 
He  doth  adorn,  and  is  adorn'd  of  it 

With  many  a  gentle  Muse  and  many  a  learned  Wit. 

XXXV. 

And  after  him  the  fatal  Welland  went, 
That  if  old  saws  prove  true  (which  God  forbid!) 
Shall  drown  all  Holland*  with  his  excrement, 
And  shall  see  Stamford,  though  now  homely  hid, 
Then  shine  in  learning  more  than  ever  did 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  England's  goodly  beams. 
And  next  to  him  the  Nen  down  softly  slid ; 
And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseams1 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry  streams. 

XXXVI. 

Next  these  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  bank 
That  Roman  monarch  built  a  brasen2  wall, 
Which  might  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flank 
Against  the  Picts  that  swarmed  over  all, 
Which  yet  thereof  Gualsever3  they  do  call : 
And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Logris4  land 


*  'Holland:1 
Holland. 


the  south-east  part  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  called 


1  Encloses. 


Strong. 


3  t.«.,  Wall 
of  Se- 
verus. 

4  England. 
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And  Albany:1  and  Eden,  though  but  small, 
Yet  often  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tined2  on  his  strand. 

XXXVII. 

Then  came  those  six  sad  brethren,  like  forlorn, 
That  whilome3  were,  as  antique  fathers  tell, 
Six  valiant  knights  of  one  fair  nymph  yborn, 
Which  did  in  noble  deeds  of  arms  excel, 
And  wonned4  there  where  now  York  people  dwell ; 
Still  Ure,  swift  Wharf,  and  Ouse  the  most  of 

might, 

High  Swale,  unquiet  Nidd  and  troublous  Skell ; 
All  whom  a  Scythian  king,  that  Humber  hight,5 
Slew  cruelly,  and  in  the  river  drowned  quite : 

XXXVIII. 

But  past  not  long,  ere  Brutus'  warlike  son 
Locrinus  them  aveng'd,  and  the  same  date, 
Which  the  proud  Humber  unto  them  had  done, 
By  equal  doom  repaid  on  his  own  pate : 
For  in  the  self  same  river,  where  he  late 
Had  drenched  them,  he  drowned  him  again ; 
And  nam'd  the  river  of  his  wretched  fate; 
y  Whose  bad  condition  yet  it  doth  retain, 
Oft  tossed  with  his  storms  which  therein  still  remain. 

XXXIX. 

These  after  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone,6 
That  to  old  Lancaster  his  name  doth  lend : 
And  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long  ygone 
Did  call  divine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend; 
And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  send 
Plenty  of  pearls  to  deck  his  dames  withal; 
And  Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend, 
Of  which  the  ancient  Lincoln  men  do  call : 
All  these  together  marched  toward  Proteus'  hall. 
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XL. 

Ne  thence  the  Irish  rivers  absent  were : 
Sith1  no  less  famous  than  the  rest  they  be, 
And  join  in  neighbourhood  of  kingdom  near, 
Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  love  agree, 
And  joy  likewise  this  solemn  day  to  see? 
They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in  place ; 
Though  I  them  all,  according  their  degree, 
Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  their  hidden  race, 

Nor  read  the  savage  countries  thorough  which  they 
pace. 

XLI. 

There  was  the  Liffey  rolling  down  the  lea; 
The  sandy  Slane;2  the  stony  Aubrian; 
The  spacious  Shannon  spreading  like  a  sea; 
The  pleasant  Boyne ;  the  fishy  fruitful  Ban ; 
Swift  Awniduff,  which  of  the  English  man 
Is  call'd  Black- water;  and  the  Liffar  deep; 
Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  over-ran; 
Strong  Allo  tumbling  from  Slievelogher  steep ; 

And  Mulla  mine,*  whose  waves  I  whilome3  taught 
to  weep. 

XLII. 

And  there  the  three  renowned  Brethren  were, 
Which  that  great  giant  Blomius  begot 
Of  the  fair  nymph  Hhetisa  wand'ring  there : 
One  day,  as  she  to  shun  the  season  hot 
Under  Slewboome  in  shady  grove  was  got, 
This  giant  found  her  and  by  force  deflowr'd ; 
Whereof  conceiving,  she  in  time  forth  brought 
These  three  fair  sons,  which  being  thenceforth 
pour'd 

In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  many  countries  scour'd. 

*  '  Mulla  mine : '  see  '  Life.' 
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XLIII. 

The  first  the  gentle  Suir  that,  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonrnell,  adorns  rich  Waterford ; 
The  next,  the  stubborn  Nore  whose  waters  gray 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  bord ; l 
The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow  which  doth  hoard 
Great  heaps  of  salmons  in  his  deep  bos6m : 
All  which,  long  sunder'd,  do  at  last  accord2 
To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come; 

So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become. 

XLIV. 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayre ; 
The  pleasant  Bandon  crown'd  with  many  a  wood ; 
The  spreading  Lee  that,  like  an  island  fair, 
Encloseth  Cork  with  his  divided  flood ; 
And  baleful  Oure  late  stain'd  with  English  blood : 
With  many  more  whose  names  no  tongue  can  tell. 
All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 

To  do  their  dueful  service,  as  to  them  befell. 

XLV. 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medway  came, 
Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  gear3 
And  uncouth4  fashion,  yet  her  well  became, 
That  seem'd  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  there 
With  glittering  spangs5  that  did  like  stars  appear, 
And  wav'd  upon,  like  water  chamelot,6 
To  hide  the  metal,  which  yet  every  where 
Bewray'd  itself,  to  let  men  plainly  wot7 

It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seem'd  and  yet  was  not. 

XL  VI. 

Her  goodly  locks  adown  her  back  did  flow 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  bescattered, 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw 
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To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread 
As  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore, 
From  under  which  the  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 

Congealed  little  drops,  which  do  the  morn  adore.1 

XLVII. 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend, 
One  call'd  the  Theise,  the  other  call'd  the  Crane ; 
Which  on  her  waited  things  amiss  to  mend, 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  train ; 
Under  the  which  her  feet  appeared  plain, 
Her  silver  feet,  fair  wash'd  against  this  day ; 
And  her  before  there  paced  pages  twain, 
Both  clad  in  colours  like  and  like  array, 

The  Doun  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepar'd 
her  way. 

XLvra. 

And  after  these  the  sea-nymphs  marched  all, 
All  goodly  damsels,  deck'd  with  long  green  hair, 
Whom  of  their  sire  Nereides  men  call, 
All  which  the  Ocean's  daughter  to  him  bare, 
The  gray-ey'd  Doris ;  all  which  fifty  are ; 
All  which  she  there  on  her  attending  had : 
Swift  Proto;  mild  Eucrate;  Thetis  fair; 
Soft  Spio;  sweet  Endore;  Sao  sad; 

Light  Doto;  wanton  Glauce;  and  Galene  glad; 

XLIX. 

White-hand  Eunica ;  proud  Dynamene ; 
Joyous  Thalia;  goodly  Amphitrite; 
Lovely  Pasithee ;  kind  Eulimene ; 
Light-foot  Cymothoe;  and  sweet  Melite; 
Fairest  Pherusa;  Phao  lily  white; 
Wonder'd2  Agave;  Poris;  and  Nessea; 


1  Adorn. 


8  Admired. 
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With  Erato  that  doth  in  love  delight ; 

And  Panopse;  and  wise  Protomedsea; 
And  snowy-neck'd  Doris ;  and  milk-white  Galatsea ; 

L. 

Speedy  Hippothoe;  and  chaste  Actea; 

Large  Lisianassa;  and  Pronsea  sage; 

Euagore ;  and  light  Pontoporea ; 

And,  she  that  with  her  least  word  can  assuage 

The  surging  seas  when  they  do  sorest  rage, 

Cymodoce;  and  stout  Autonoe; 

And  Neso ;  and  Eione  well  in  age ; 

And  seeming  still  to  smile  Glauconome ; 
And,  she  that  hight1  of  many  heasts,2  Polynome ; 

LI. 

Fresh  Alimeda  deck'd  with  garland  green; 

Hyponeo  with  salt-bedewed  wrests ; 3 

Laomedia  like  the  crystal  sheen;4 

Liagore  much  prais'd  for  wise  behests ; 

And  Psamathe  for  her  broad  snowy  breasts; 

Cymo ;  Eupompk ;  and  Themiste  just  ; 

And,  she  that  virtue  loves  and  vice  detests, 

Euarna;  and  Menippe  true  in  trust; 
And  Nemertea  learned  well  to  rule  her  lust.6 

LII. 

All  these  the  daughters  of  old  Nereus  were, 

Which  have  the  sea  in  charge  to  them  assign'd, 

To  rule  his  tides,  and  surges  to  uprear, 

To  bring  forth  storms,  or  fast  them  to  upbind, 

And  sailors  save  from  wrecks  of  wrathful  wind. 

And  yet  besides,  three  thousand  more  there  were 

Of  th'  Ocean's  seed,  but  Jove's  and  Phoebus'  kind; 

The  which  in  floods  and  fountains  do  appear, 
And  all  mankind  do  nourish  with  their  waters 
clear. 
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LIII. 

The  which,  more  eath1   it  were  for  mortal  wight 
To  tell  the  sands,  or  count  the  stars  on  high, 
Or  ought  more  hard,  than  think  to  reckon  right. 
But  well  I  wote2  that  these,  which  I  descry, 
Were  present  at  this  great  solemnity : 
And  there,  amongst  the  rest,  the  mother  was 
Of  luckless  Marinell,  Cymodoce ; 
Which,  for  my  Muse  herself  now  tired  has, 
Unto  an  other  canto  I  will  overpass. 


CANTO  XII. 

Marin,  for  love  of  Florimell, 
In  languor  wastes  his  life  : 

The  Nymph,  his  mother,  getteth  her, 
And  gives  to  him  for  wife. 


0  WHAT  an  endless  work  have  I  hi  hand, 
To  count  the  Sea's  abundant  progeny, 
Whose  fruitful  seed  far  passeth  those  in  land, 
And  also  those  which  wonne3  in  th'  azure  sky! 
For  much  more  eath4  to  tell  the  stars  on  high, 
Albe5  they  endless  seem  in  estimation, 
Than  to  recount  the  Sea's  posterity : 
So  fertile  be  the  floods  in  generation, 
So  huge  their  numbers,  and  so  numberless  their 
nation. 

n. 

Therefore  the  antique  wizards  well  invented 
That  Venus  of  the  foamy  sea  was  bred ; 
For  that  the  seas  by  her  are  most  augmented. 
Witness  th'  exceeding  fry  which  there  are  fed, 
And  wondrous  shoals  which  may  of  none  be  red.6 
Then  blame  me  not  if  I  have  err'd  in  count 


Easy. 


2  Know. 


3  Dwell. 

4  Easy. 
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Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  rivers,  yet  unred:1 

For  though  their  numbers  do  much  more  surmount, 

Yet  all  those  same  were  there  which  erst  I  did  re 
count. 

in. 

All  those  were  there,  and  many  other  more, 
Whose  names  and  nations  were  too  long  to  tell, 
That  Proteus'  house  they  fill'd  even  to  the  door; 
Yet  were  they  all  in  order,  as  befell, 
According  their  degrees  disposed  well. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  fair  Cymodoce, 
The  mother  of  unlucky  Marinell, 
Who  thither  with  her  came,  to  learn  and  see 

The  manner  of  the  gods  when  they  at  banquet  be. 

IV. 

But  for2  he  was  half  mortal,  being  bred 
Of  mortal  sire,  though  of  immortal  womb, 
He  might  not  with  immortal  food  be  fed, 
Ne  with  th'  eternal  gods  to  banquet  come; 
But  walk'd  abroad,  and  round  about  did  roam 
To  view  the  building  of  that  iln  couth3  place, 
That  seem'd  unlike  unto  his  earthly  home : 
Where,  as  he  to  and  fro  by  chance  did  trace, 
There  unto  him  betid  a  disadvent'rous4  case. 


Disas 
trous. 

V. 


Under  the  hanging  of  an  hideous  cliff 
He  heard  the  lamentable  voice  of  one, 
That  piteously  complain'd  her  careful6  grief, 
Which  never  she  before  disclosed  to  none, 
But  to  herself  her  sorrow  did  bemoan  : 
So  feelingly  her  case  she  did  complain, 
That  ruth6  it  moved  in  the  rocky  stone, 
And  made  it  seem  to  feel  her  grievous  pain, 
And  oft  to  groan  with  billows'  beating  from  the  main 
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VI. 

'  Though  vain  I  see  my  sorrows  to  unfold 
And  count  my  cares,  when  none  is  nigh  to  hear ; 
Yet,  hoping  grief  may  lessen  being  told, 
I  will  them  tell  though  unto  no  man  near : 
For  Heaven,  that  unto  all  lends  equal  ear, 
Is  far  from  hearing  of  my  heavy  plight ; 
And  lowest  hell,  to  which  I  lie  most  near, 
Cares  not  what  evils  hap  to  wretched  wight ; 
And  greedy  seas  do  in  the  spoil  of  life  delight. 

VII. 

'  Yet  lo !  the  seas  I  see  by  often  beating- 
Do  pierce  the  rocks;  and  hardest  marble  wears; 
But  his  hard  rocky  heart  for  no  entreating 
Will  yield,  but,  when  my  piteous  plaints  he  hears, 
Is  harden'd  more  with  my  abundant  tears  : 
Yet  though  he  never  list  to  me  relent, 
But  let  me  waste  in  woe  my  wretched  years, 
Yet  will  I  never  of  my  love  repent, 
But  joy  that  for  his  sake  I  suffer  prisonment. 

VIII. 

'  And  when  my  weary  ghost,  with  grief  outworn, 
By  timely  death  shall  win  her  wished  rest, 
Let  then  this  plaint  unto  his  ears  be  borne, 
That  blame  it  is,  to  him  that  arms  profest, 
To  let  her  die  whom  he  might  have  redrest!' 
There  did  she  pause,  enforced  to  give  place 
Unto  the  passion  that  her  heart  opprest; 
And,  after  she  had  wept  and  wail'd  a  space, 
She  gan  afresh  thus  to  renew  her  wretched  case  : 

IX. 

'  Ye  gods  of  seas,  if  any  gods  at  all 

Have  care  of  right  or  ruth1  of  wretches  wrong,        »  Pity. 

By  one  or  other  way  me  woeful  thrall 
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Deliver  hence  out  of  this  dungeon  strong, 
In  which  I  daily  dying  am  too  long : 
And  if  ye  deem1  rne  death  for  loving  one 
That  loves  not  me,  then  do  it  not  prolong, 
But  let  me  die  and  end  my  days  attone,2 

And  let  him  live  unlov'd,  or  love  himself  alone. 

x. 

4  But  if  that  life  ye  unto  me  decree, 
Then  let  me  live,  as  lovers  ought  to  do, 
And  of  my  life's  dear  love  beloved  be : 
And,  if  he  should  through  pride  your  doom  undo, 
Do  you  by  duresse3  him  compel  thereto, 
And  in  this  prison  put  him  here  with  me ; 
One  prison  fittest  is  to  hold  us  two : 
So  had  I  rather  to  be  thrall  than  free : 

Such  thraldom  or  such  freedom  let  it  surely  be. 

XI. 

'  But  0  vain  judgment,  and  conditions  vain, 
The  which  the  prisoner  points4  unto  the  free! 
The  whiles  I  him  condemn,  and  deem  his  pain,5 
He  where  he  list  goes  loose,  and  laughs  at  me : 
So  ever  loose,  so  ever  happy  be ! 
But  whereso  loose  or  happy  that  thou  art, 
Know,  Marinell,  that  all  this  is  for  thee! ' 
With  that  she  wept  and  wail'd,  as  if  her  heart 
Would  quite  have  burst  through  great  abundance  of 
her  smart. 


•Ap- 
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XII. 

All  which  complaint  when  Marinell  had  heard, 
And  understood  the  cause  of  all  her  care 
To  come  of  him  for  using  her  so  hard; 
His  stubborn  heart,  that  never  felt  misfare,6 
Was  touch'd  with  soft  remorse  and  pity  rare; 
That  even  for  grief  of  mind  he  oft  did  groan, 
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And  inly  wish  that  in  his  power  it  were 
Her  to  redress :  but  since  he  means  found  none, 
He  could  no  more  but  her  great  misery  bemoan. 

XIII. 

Thus  whilst  his  stony  heart  with  tender  ruth1 
Was  touch'd,  and  mighty  courage  mollified, 
Dame  Venus'  son  that  tameth  stubborn  youth 
With  iron  bit,  and  maketh  him  abide 
Till  like  a  victor  on  his  back  he  ride, 
Into  his  mouth  his  mast'ring  bridle  threw, 
That  made  him  stoop,  till  he  did  him  bestride : 
Then  gan  he  make  him  tread  his  steps  anew, 
And  learn  to  love  by  learning  lover's  pains  to  rue. 

XIV. 

Now  gan  he  in  his  grieved  mind  devise, 
How  from  that  dungeon  he  might  her  enlarge : 
Some  while  he  thought,  by  fair  and  humble  wise 
To  Proteus'  self  to  sue  for  her  discharge : 
But  then  he  fear'd  his  mother's  former  charge 
Gainst  women's  love,  long  given  him  in  vain : 
Then  gan  he  think,  perforce  with  sword  and  targe 
Her  forth  to  fetch,  and  Proteus  to  constrain : 

But  soon  he  gan  such  folly  to  forthink2  again. 

xv. 

Then  did  he  cast  to  steal  her  thence  away, 
And  with  him  bear  where  none  of  her  might 

know. 

But  all  in  vain:  for  why?  he  found  no  way 
To  enter  in,  or  issue  forth  below ; 
For  all  about  that  rock  the  sea  did  flow. 
And  though  unto  his  will  she  given  were, 
Yet,  without  ship  or  boat  her  thence  to  row, 
He  wist3  not  how  her  thence  away  to  bear; 

And  danger  well  he  wist  long  to  continue  there. 
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XVI. 

At  last,  whenas  no  means  he  could  invent, 
Back  to  himself  he  gan  return  the  blame, 
That  was  the  author  of  her  punishment; 
And  with  vile  curses  and  reproachful  shame 
To  damn  himself  by  every  evil  name, 
And  deem  unworthy  or  of  love  or  life, 
That  had  despis'd  so  chaste  and  fair  a  dame, 
Which  him  had  sought  through  trouble  and  long 

strife ; 
Yet  had  refus'd  a  god  that  her  had  sought  to  wife. 

XVII. 

In  this  sad  plight  he  walked  here  and  there, 
And  roamed  round  about  the  rock  in  vain, 
As  he  had  lost  himself  he  wist  not  where ; 
Oft  listening  if  he  might  her  hear  again ; 
And  still  bemoaning  her  unworthy  pain ; 
Like  as  an  hind  whose  calf  is  falTn  unwares 
Into  some  pit,  where  she  him  hears  complain, 
An  hundred  times  about  the  pit  side  fares, 
Hight  sorrowfully  mourning  her  bereaved  cares.1 

XVIII. 

And  now  by  this  the  feast  was  throughly  ended, 
And  every  one  gan  homeward  to  resort  : 
Which  seeing,  Marinell  was  sore  offended 
That  his  departure  thence  should  be  so  short,2 
And  leave  his  love  in  that  sea- walled  fort : 
Yet  durst  he  not  his  mother  disobey; 
But,  her  attending  in  full  seemly  sort, 
Did  march  amongst  the  many3  all  the  way; 
And  all  the  way  did  inly  mourn,  like  one  astray. 

XIX. 

Being  returned  to  his  mother's  bower, 
In  solitary  silence  far  from  wight 
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He  gan  record  the  lamentable  stowre,1 
In  which  his  wretched  love  lay  day  and  night, 
For  his  dear  sake,  that  ill  deserv'd  that  plight : 
The  thought  whereof  empierc'd  his  heart  so  deep, 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  took  delight ; 
Ne  daily  food  did  take,  ne  nightly  sleep, 

But  pin'd,  and  mourn'd,  and  languish'd,  and  alone 
did  weep ; 

xx. 

That  in  short  space  his  wonted  cheerful  hue 
Gan  fade,  and  lively  spirits  deaded  quite : 
His  cheek-bones  raw,  and  eye-pits  hollow  grew, 
And  brawny  arms  had  lost  their  knowen2  might, 
That  nothing  like  himself  he  seem'd  in  sight. 
Ere  long  so  weak  of  limb,  and  sick  of  love 
He  wox,  that  longer  he  note3  stand  upright, 
But  to  his  bed  was  brought,  and  laid  above, 

Like  rueful  ghost,  unable  once  to  stir  or  move. 

XXI. 

Which  when  his  mother  saw,  she  in  her  mind 
Was  troubled  sore,  ne  wist  well  what  to  ween ; 
Ne  could  by  search  nor  any  means  out  find 
The  secret  cause  and  nature  of  his  teen,4 
Whereby  she  might  apply  some  medicine ; 
But  weeping  day  and  night  did  him  attend, 
And  mourn'd  to  se'e  her  loss  before  her  eyne, 
Which  griev'd  her  more  that  she  it  could  not  mend 
To  see  an  helpless  evil  double  grief  doth  lend. 

XXII. 

Nought  could  she  read  the  root  of  his  disease, 
Ne  ween  what  mister5  malady  it  is, 
Whereby  to  seek  some  means  it  to  appease. 
Most  did  she  think,  but  most  she  thought  amiss, 
That  that  same  former  fatal  wound  of  his 
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Before. 
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3  Deceived. 
*  Pledged. 


Whilere1  by  Tryphon  was  not  throughly  healed, 
But  closely2  rankled  under .th'  orifice: 
Least  did  she  think,  that  which  he  most  concealed, 
That  love  it  was,  which  in  his  heart  lay  unrevealed. 

XXIII. 

Therefore  to  Tryphon  she  again  doth  haste, 
And  him  doth  chide  as  false  and  fraudulent, 
That  fail'd3  the  trust,  which  she  in  him  had  plac'd, 
To  cure  her  son,  as  he  his  faith  had  lent;4 
Who  now  was  fall'n  into  new  languish ment 
Of  his  old  hurt,  which  was  not  throughly  cured. 
So  back  he  came  unto  her  patient ; 
Where  searching  every  part,  her  well  assured 
That  it  was  no  old  sore  which  his  new  pain  procured ; 

XXIV. 

But  that  it  was  some  other  malady, 

Or  grief  unknown,  which  he  could  not  discern : 

So  left  he  her  withouten  remedy. 

Then  gan  her  heart  to  faint,  and  quake,  and  yearn, 

And  inly  troubled  was,  the  truth  to  learn. 

Unto  himself  she  came,  and  him  besought, 

Now  with  fair   speeches,  now  with   threat'nings 

stern, 

If  ought  lay  hidden  in  his  grieved  thought, 
It   to   reveal:    who  still  her  answered,  there  was 
nought. 

xxv. 

Nathless  she  rested  not  so  satisfied; 
But  leaving  wat'ry  gods,  as  booting  nought, 
Unto  the  shiny  heaven  in  haste  she  hied, 
And  thence  Apollo  king  of  leaches  brought. 
Apollo  came ;  who,  soon  as  he  had  sought 
Through  his  disease,  did  by  and  by  out"  find 
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That  he  did  languish  of  some  inward  thought, 
The  which  afflicted  his  eiigrieved  mind ; 
Which  love  he  red1  to  be,  that  leads  each  living  kind. 

XXVI. 

Which  when  he  had  unto  his  mother  told, 
She  gan  thereat  to  fret  and  greatly  grieve ; 
And,  coming  to  her  son,  gan  first  to  scold 
And  chide  at  him  that  made  her  misbelieve : 
But  afterwards  she  gan  him  soft  to  shrieve,2 
And  woo  with  fair  entreaty,  to  disclose 
Which  of  the  nymphs  his  heart  so  sore  did  mieve : 3 
For  sure  she  ween'd  it  was  some  one  of  those, 
Which  he  had  lately  seen,  that  for  his  love  he  chose. 

XXVII. 

Now  less  she  feared  that  same  fatal  read,4 
That  warned  him  of  women's  love  beware : 
Which  being  meant  of  mortal  creature's  seed, 
For  love  of  nymphs  she  thought  she  need  not  care, 
But  promised  him,  whatever  wight  she  were, 
That  she  her  love  to  him  would  shortly  gain : 
So  he  her  told :  but  soon  as  she  did  hear 
That  Florimell  it  was  which  wrought  his  pain, 
She  gan  afresh  to  chafe,  and  grieve  in  every  vein. 

XXVIII. 

Yet  since  she  saw  the  strait  extremity, 
In  which  his  life  unluckily  was  laid, 
It  was  no  time  to  scan  the  prophecy, 
Whether  old  Proteus  true  or  false  had  said, 
That  his  decay  should  happen  by  a  maid; 
(It's  late,  in  death,  of  danger  to  advise;5 
Or  love  forbid  him  that  is  life  denay'd;6) 
But  rather  gan  in  troubled  mind  devise 
How  she  that  lady's  liberty  might  enterprize. 
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XXIX. 

To  Proteus7  self  to  sue  she  thought  it  vain, 
Who  was  the  root  and  worker  of  her  woe ; 
Nor  unto  any  meaner  to  complain ; 
But  unto  great  King  Neptune  self  did  go, 
And,  on  her  knee  before  him  falling  low, 
Made  humble  suit  unto  his  majesty 
To  grant  to  her  her  son's  life,  which  his  foe, 
A  cruel  tyrant,  had  presumptuously 
By  wicked  doom  condemned  a  wretched  death  to  die. 

XXX. 

To  whom  god  Neptune,  softly  smiling,  thus; 
4  Daughter,  me  seems  of  double  wrong  ye  plain, 
Gainst  one  that  hath  both  wronged  you  and  us : 
For  death  t'  award  I  ween'd  did  appertain 
To  none  but  to  the  sea's  sole  soveraine : 
Bead3  therefore  who  it  is  which  this  hath  wrought, 
And  for  what  cause ;  the  truth  discover  plain : 
For  never  wight  so  evil  did  or  thought, 
But  would  some  rightful  cause  pretend,  though 
rightly  nought/ 

XXXI. 

To  whom  she  answer'd ;  *  Then  it  is  by  name 
Proteus,  that  hath  ordain'd  my  son  to  die; 
For  that  a  waif,  the  which  by  fortune  came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  claimed  as  property: 
And  yet  nor  his,  nor  his  in  equity, 
But  yours  the  waif  by  high  prerogative : 
Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  majesty 
It  to  replevy*  and  my  son  reprive:2 
So  shall  you  by  one  gift  save  all  us  three  alive/ 

'  Replevy  :'  a  law  term ;  it  means  to  take  possession  of  goods  claimed, 
giving  security  at  the  same  time  to  submit  the  question  of  property  to  a 
legal  tribunal,  within  a  given  time. 
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XXXII. 

He  granted  it :  and  straight  his  warrant  made, 
Under  the  sea-god's  seal  authentical, 
Commanding  Proteus  straight  t'  enlarge  the  maid 
Which  wand'ring  on  his  seas  imperial 
He  lately  took,  and  sithence1  kept  as  thrall. 
Which  she  receiving  with  meet  thankfulness, 
Departed  straight  to  Proteus  therewithal : 
Who,  reading  it  with  inward  loathfulness, 
Was  grieved  to  restore  the  pledge  he  did  possess. 

XXXIII. 

Yet  durst  he  not  the  warrant  to  withstand, 
But  unto  her  delivered  Florimell : 
Whom  she  receiving  by  the  lily  hand, 
Admir'd  her  beauty  much,  as  she  might  well, 
For  she  all  living  creatures  did  excel, 
And  was  right  joyous  that  she  gotten  had 
So  fair  a  wife  for  her  son  Marine!!. 
So  home  with  her  she  straight  the  virgin  lad,2 
And  showed  her  to  him  then  being  sore  bestad.3 

XXXIV. 

Who  soon  as  he  beheld  that  angel's  face 
Adorn'd  with  all  divine  perfection, 
His  cheered  heart  eftsoons4  away  gan  chase 
Sad  death,  revived  with  her  sweet  inspection, 
And  feeble  spirit  inly  felt  refection ; 5 
As  wither'd  weed  through  cruel  winter's  tine,6 
That  feels  the  warmth  of  sunny  beams'  reflection, 
Lifts  up  his  head  that  did  before  decline, 
And  gins  to  spread  his  leaf  before  the  fair  sunshine. 

xxxv. 

Right  so  himself  did  Marinell  uprear, 
When  he  in  place  his  dearest  love  did  spy; 
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And  though  his  limbs  could  not  his  body  bear, 
Ne  former  strength  return  so  suddenly, 
Yet  cheerful  signs  he  showed  outwardly. 
Ne  less  was  she  in  secret  heart  affected, 
But  that  she  masked  it  with  modesty, 
For  fear  she  should  of  lightness  be  detected : 
Which  to  another  place  I  leave  to  be  perfected. 
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THE  FIFTH  BOOK 

OP 

THE  FAEEIE  QUEENE, 

CONTAINING 

THE  LEGEND  OF  ARTEGALL,  OR  OF  JUSTICE. 
I. 

So  oft  as  I  with  state  of  present  time 
The  image  of  the  antique  world  compare, 
Whenas  man's  age  was  in  his  freshest  prime, 
And  the  first  blossom  of  fair  virtue  bare ; 
Such  odds  I  find  twixt  those,  and  these  which  are, 
As  that,  through  long  continuance  of  his  course, 
Me  seems  the  world  is  run  quite  out  of  square 
From  the  first  point  of  his  appointed  source ; 
And  being  once  amiss  grows  daily  worse  and  worse : 

ii. 

For  from  the  golden  age,  that  first  was  named, 
It's  now  at  erst1  become  a  stony  one;       [framed 
And  men  themselves,  the   which    at   first  were 
Of  earthly  mould,  and  form'd  of  flesh  and  bone, 
Are  now  transformed  into  hardest  stone ; 
Such  as  behind  their  backs  (so  backward  bred) 
Were  thrown  by  Pyrrha  and  Deucalione : 
And  if  than  those  may  any  worse  be  red,2 
They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  degendered.3 
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III. 

Let  none  then  blame  me,  if,  in  discipline 
Of  virtue  and  of  civil  uses'  lore, 
I  do  not  form  them  to  the  common  line 
Of  present  days  which  are  corrupted  sore ; 
But  to  the  antique  use1  which  was  of  yore, 
When  good  was  only  for  itself  desired, 
And  all  men  sought  their  own,  and  none  no  more ; 
When  Justice  was  not  for  most  meed  out-hired, 
But  simple  Truth  did  reign,  and  was  of  all  admired. 

IV. 

For  that  which  all  men  then  did  Virtue  call, 

Is  now  call'd  Vice;    and  that  which  Vice  was 

hight,2 

Is  now  hight  Virtue,  and  so  us'd  of  all : 
Eight  now  is  wrong,  and  wrong  that  was  is  right ; 
As  all  things  else  in  time  are  changed  quite : 
Ne  wonder;  for  the  heavens'  revolution 
Is  wander'd  far  from  where  it  first  was  pight.3 
And  so  do  make  contrary  constitution 

Of  all  this  lower  world  toward  his  dissolution. 

v. 

For  whoso  list  into  the  heavens  look, 
And  search  the  courses  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
Shall  find  that  from  the  point  where  they  first  took 
Their  setting  forth,  in  these  few  thousand  years 
They  all  are  wander'd  much ;  that  plain  appears : 
For  that  same  golden  fleecy  ram,  which  bore 
Phryxus  and  Helle  from  their  stepdame's  fears, 
Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  placed  of  yore, 

And  shoulder'd  hath  the  bull  which  fair  Europa  bore : 

VI. 

And  eke  the  bull  hath  with  his  bow-bent  horn 
So  hardly  butted  those  two  twins  of  Jove, 
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That  they  have  crush'd  the  crab,  and  quite  him 
Into  the  great  Nemsean  lion's  grove.  [borne 

So  now  all  range,  and  do  at  random  rove 
Out  of  their  proper  places  far  away, 
And  all  this  world  with  them  amiss  do  move, 
And  all  his  creatures  from  their  course  astray ; 
Till  they  arrive  at  their  last  ruinous  decay. 

VII. 

Ne  is  that  same  great  glorious  lamp  of  light, 
That  doth  enlumine  all  these  lesser  fires, 
In  better  case,  ne  keeps  his  course  more  right, 
But  is  miscarried  with  the  other  spheres : 
For  since  the  term  of  fourteen  hundred  years, 
That  learned  Ptolemy  his  height  did  take, 
He  is  declined  from  that  mark  of  theirs 
Nigh  thirty  minutes'*  to  the  southern  lake; 
That  makes  me  fear  in  time  he  will  us  quite  forsake. 

VIII. 

And  if  to  those  ^Egyptian  wizards  old 
(Which  in  star-read1  were  wont  have  best  insight) 
Faith  may  be  given,  it  is  by  them  told 
That  since  the  time  they  first  took  the  sun's  height, 
Four  times  his  place  he  shifted  hath  in  sight, 
And  twice  hath  risen'where  he  now  doth  west, 
And  wested  twice  where  he  ought  rise  aright. 
But  most  is  Mars  amiss  of  all  the  rest; 
And  next  to  him  old  Saturn,  that  was  wont  be  best. 

IX. 

For  during  Saturn's  ancient  reign  it 's  said 
That  all  the  world  with  goodness  did  abound ; 
All  loved  virtue,  no  man  was  afraid 

*  '  Thirty  minutes : '  refers  to  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  by  which  the  sun  recedes  from  the  pole,  and  approaches  the 
equator. 
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Of  force,  ne  fraud  in  wight  was  to  be  found ; 
No  war  was  known,  no  dreadful  trumpet's  sound ; 
Peace  universal  reign'd  'mongst  men  and  beasts : 
And  all  things  freely  grew  out  of  the  ground : 
Justice  sat  high  ador'd  with  solemn  feasts, 
And  to  all  people  did  divide  her  dread  beheasts  : 

x. 

Most  sacred  Virtue  she  of  all  the  rest, 
Resembling  God  in  his  imperial  might ; 
Whose  sovereign  power  is  herein  most  exprest, 
That  both  to  good  and  bad  he  dealeth  right, 


Adorned. 


Declare. 


Subject. 


And  all  his  works  with  justice  hath  bedight.1 
That  power  he  also  doth  to  princes  lend, 
And  makes  them  like  himself  in  glorious  sight 
To  sit  in  his  own  seat,  his  cause  to  end, 
And  rule  his  people  right,  as  he  doth  recommend. 

XI. 

Dread  sovereign  goddess,*  that  dost  highest  sit 
In  seat  of  judgment  in  th'  Almighty's  stead, 
And  with  magnific  might  and  wondrous  wit 
Dost  to  thy  people  righteous  doom  aread,2 
That  furthest  nations  fills  with  awful  dread, 
Pardon  the  boldness  of  thy  basest  thrall, 
That  dare  discourse  of  so  divine  a  read,3 
As  thy  great  justice  praised  over  all; 
The  instrument  whereof  lo  here  thy  Artegall. 

*  '  Sovereign  goddess : '  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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CANTO  I. 

Artegall  train'd  in  Justice'  lore 

Irena's  quest  pursued  ; 
He  doth  avenge  on  Sanglier 

His  lady's  blood  embrued. 

I. 

THOUGH  virtue  then  were  held  in  highest  price, 
In  those  old  times  of  which  I  do  intreat,1 


Yet  then  likewise  the  wicked  seed  of  vice 

Began  to  spring;  which  shortly  grew  full  great, 

And  with  their  boughs  the  gentle  plants  did  beat : 

But  evermore  some  of  the  virtuous  race 

Rose  up,  inspired  with  heroic  heat, 

That  cropt  the  branches  of  the  sient2  base, 

And  with  strong  hand  their  fruitful  rankness  did 
deface. 

ii. 

Such  first  was  Bacchus,  that  with  furious  might 
All  th'  East,  before  untam'd,  did  over-run, 
And  wrong  repressed,  and  establish'd  right, 
Which  lawless  men  had  formerly  fordone:3 
There  Justice  first  her  princely  rule  begun. 
Next  Hercules  his  like  ensample  shewed, 
Who  all  the  West  with  equal  conquest  won, 
And  monstrous  tyrants  with  his  club  subdued ; 

The  club  of  Justice  dread  with  kingly  power  endued. 

HI. 

And  such  was  he  of  whom  I  have  to  tell, 
The  champion  of  true  justice,  Artegall : 
Whom  (as  ye  lately  might  remember  well) 
An  hard  adventure,  which  did  then  befall, 
Into  redoubted  peril  forth  did  call; 
That  was,  to  succour  a  distressed  dame 
Whom  a  strong  tyrant  did  unjustly  thrall, 
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And  from  the  heritage,  which  she  did  claim, 
Did  with  strong  hand  withhold;  Grantorto1  was  his 
name. 

IV. 

Wherefore  the  lady,  which  Irena  hight,2 
Did  to  the  Faery  Queen  her  way  address, 
To  whom  complaining  her  afflicted  plight, 
She  her  besought  of  gracious  redress  : 
That  sovereign  queen,  that  mighty  emperess, 
Whose  glory  is  to  aid  all  suppliants  pore,3 
.  And  of  weak  princes  to  be  patroness, 
Chose  Artegall  to  right  her  to  restore ; 
For  that  to  her  he  seem'd  best  skill'd  in  righteous  lore. 

v. 

For  Artegall  in  justice  was  upbrought 
Even  from  the  cradle  of  his  infancy, 
And  all  the  depth  of  rightful  doom  4  was  taught 
By  fair  Astrsea,  with  great  industry, 
Whilst  here  on  earth  she  lived  mortally : 
For,  till  the  world  from  his  perfection  fell 
Into  all  filth  arid  foul  iniquity, 
A'stea  here  'mongst  earthly  men  did  dwell, 
And  in  the  rules  of  justice  them  instructed  well. 

VI. 

Whiles  through  the  world  she  walked  in  this  sort 
Upon  a  day  she  found  this  gentle  child 
Amongst  his  peers5  playing  his  childish  sport; 
Whom  seeing  fit,  and  with  no  crime  defil'd, 
She  did  allure  with  gifts  and  speeches  mild 
To  wend6  with  her  :  so  thence  him  far  she  brought 
Into  a  cave  from  company  exil'd, 
In  which  she  nursed  him,  till  years  he  raught;7 
And  all  the  discipline  of  justice  there  him  taught. 
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VII. 

There  she  him  taught  to  weigh  both  right  and  wrong 
In  equal  balance  with  due  recompense, 
And  equity  to  measure  out  along 
According  to  the  line  of  conscience, 
Whenso  it  needs  with  rigour  to  dispense : 
Of  all  the  which,  for  want  there  of  mankind, 
She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wild  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find, 
With  wrongful  power  oppressing  others  of  their  land. 

VIII. 

Thus  she  him  trained,  and  thus  she  him  taught 
In  all  the  skill  of  deeming l  wrong  and  right, 
Until  the  ripeness  of  man's  years  he  raught ; 
That  even  wild  beasts  did  fear  his  awful  sight, 
And  men  admir'd  his  over-ruling  might; 
Ne  any  liv'd  on  ground  that  durst  withstand 
His  dreadful  hest,2  much  less  him  match  in  fight, 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wreakful 3  hand, 
Whenso  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely  brand : 

IX. 

Which  steely  brand,  to  make  him  dreaded  more, 
She  gave  unto  him,  gotten  by  her  sleight 
And  earnest  search,  where  it  was  kept  in  store 
In  Jove's  eternal  house,  unwist 4  of  wight, 
Since  he  himself  it  us'd  in  that  great  fight 
Against  the  Titans,  that  whilome  5  rebelled 
Gainst  highest  heaven;  Chrysaor6  it  was  hight;7 
Chrysaor,  that  all  other  swords  excelled,  [quelled: 
Well  prov'd  in  that  same  day  when  Jove  those  giants 

x. 

For  of  most  perfect  metal  it  was  made, 
Tempered  with  adamant  amongst  the  same, 
And  garnish'd  all  with  gold  upon  the  blade 

VOL.  III.  M 
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In  goodly  wise,  whereof  it  took  his  name, 
And  was  of  no  less  virtue  than  of  fame : 
For  there  no  substance  was  so  firm  and  hard, 
But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave  whereso  it  came ; 
Ne  any  armour  could  his  dint  out- ward ; 
But  wheresoever  it  did  light,  it  throughly  shard.1 

XI. 

Now  when  the  world  with  sin  gan  to  abound, 
Astrsea  loathing  longer  here  to  space2 
Mongst  wicked  men,  in  whom  no  truth  she  found, 
Return'd  to  heaven,  whence  she  deriv'd  her  race ; 
Where  she  hath  now  an  everlasting  place 
Mongst  those  twelve  signs,  which  nightly  we  do  see 
The  heavens'  bright-shining  baldrick3  to  enchace;4 
And  is  the  Virgin,  sixth  *  in  her  degree, 
And  next  herself  her  righteous  balance  hanging  be. 

XII. 

But  when  she  parted  hence  she  left  her  groom,6 
An  Iron  Man,  which  did  on  her  attend 
Always  to  execute  her  steadfast  doom, 
And  willed  him  with  Artegall  to  wend,6 
And  do  whatever  thing  he  did  intend : 
His  name  was  Talus,  made  of  iron  mould, 
Immoveable,  resistless,  without  end; 
Who  in  his  hand  an  iron  flail  did  hold,       [unfold. 
With  which  he  thresh'd  out  falsehood,  and  did  truth. 

XIII. 

He  now  went  with  him  in  this  new  inquest, 

Him  for  to  aid,  if  aid  he  chanc'd  to  need, 

Against  that  cruel  tyrant,  which  opprest 

The  fair  Irena  with  his  foul  misdeed, 

And  kept  the  crown  in  which  she  should  succeed : 

*  '  Sixth :'  the  year  formerly  began  with  March ;  hence  August,  in  which 
the  sun  enters  the  constellation  Virgo,  was  the  sixth  month. 
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And  now  together  on  their  way  they  bin,1 
Whenas  they  saw  a  squire  in  squalid  weed2 
Lamenting  sore  his  sorrowful  sad  tine3 
With  many  bitter  tears  shed  from  his  blubber'd  eyne. 

XIV. 

To  whom  as  they  approached,  they  espied 
A  sorry  sight  as  ever  seen  with  eye, 
An  headless  lady  lying  him  beside 
In  her  own  blood  all  wallow'd  wofully, 
That  her  gay  clothes  did  in  discolour  dye. 
Much  was  he  moved  at  that  rueful  sight ; 
And,  flam'd4  with  zeal  of  vengeance  inwardly, 
He  ask'd  who  had  that  dame  so  foully  dight,5 

Or  whether  his  own  hand,  or  whether  other  wight  ? 

xv. 

'Ah!  woe  is  me,  and  well  away/  quoth  he, 
Bursting  forth  tears  like  springs  out  of  a  bank, 
'  That  ever  I  this  dismal  day  did  see ! 
Full  far  was  I  from  thinking  such  a  prank ; 
Yet  little  loss  it  were,  and  mickle6  thank, 
If  I  should  grant  that  I  have  done  the  same, 
That  I  might  drink  the  cup  whereof  she  drank; 
But  that  I  should  die  guilty  of  the  blame, 

The  which  another  did,  who  now  is  fled  with  shame/ 

XVI. 

'  Who  was  it  then/  said  Artegall,  'that  wrought? 
And  why  1  do  it  declare  unto  me  true/ 
'  A  knight/  said  he, '  if  knight  he  may  be  thought, 
That  did  his  hand  in  lady's  blood  imbrue, 
And  for  no  cause,  but  as  I  shall  you  shew. 
This  day,  as  I  in  solace  sat  hereby 
With  a  fair  love  whose  loss  I  now  do  rue,7 
There  came  this  knight,  having  in  company 
This  luckless  lady  which  now  here  doth  headless  lie. 
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XVII. 

'  He,  whether  mine  seem'd  fairer  in  his  eye, 
Or  that  he  waxed  weary  of  his  own, 
Would  change  with  me ;  but  I  did  it  deny, 
So  did  the  ladies  both,  as  may  be  known : 
But  he,  whose  spirit  was  with  pride  upblown, 
Would  not  so  rest  contented  with  his  right ; 
But,  having  from  his  courser  her  down  thrown, 
From  me  reft  mine  away  by  lawless  might, 
And  on  his  steed  her  set  to  bear  her  out  of  sight. 

XVIII. 

'  Which  when  his  lady  saw,  she  f ollow'd  fast, 
And  on  him  catching  hold,  gan  loud  to  cry 
Not  so  to  leave  her  nor  away  to  cast, 
But  rather  of  his  hand  besought  to  die : 
With  that  his  sword  he  drew  all  wrathf ally, 
And  at  one  stroke  cropt  off  her  head  with  scorn, 
In  that  same  place  whereas  it  now  doth  lie. 
So  he  my  love  away  with  him  hath  borne, 
And  left  me  here  both  his  and  mine  own  love  to 
mourn/ 

XIX. 

'  Aread/1  said  he;  '  which  way  then  did  he  make  \ 
And  by  what  marks  may  he  be  known  again  V 
*  To  hope/  quoth  he,  '  him  soon  to  overtake, 
That  hence  so  long  departed,  is  but  vain : 
But  yet  he  pricked  over  yonder  plain, 
And  as  I  marked  bore  upon  his  shield, 
By  which  it  'a  easy  him  to  know  again, 
A  broken  sword  within  a  bloody  field ; 
Expressing  well  his  nature  which  the  same  did  wield/ 

xx. 

No  sooner  said,  but  straight  he  after  sent 
His  iron  page,  who  him  pursu'd  so  light, 
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As  that  it  seem'd  above  the  ground  he  went : 
For  he  was  swift  as  swallow  in  her  flight, 
And  strong  as  lion  in  his  lordly  might. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  overtook 
Sir  Sanglier,  (so  cleped1  was  that  knight,) 
Whom  at  the  first  he  guessed  by  his  look, 
And  by  the  other  marks  which  of  his  shield  he  took. 

XXI. 

He  bade  him  stay  and  back  with  him  retire ; 
Who,  full  of  scorn  to  be  commanded  so, 
The  lady  to  alight  did  eft2  require, 
Whilst  he  reformed  that  uncivil  foe; 
And  straight  at  him  with  all  his  force  did  go : 
Who  mov'd  no  more  therewith,  than  when  a  rock 
Is  lightly  stricken  with  some  stones  throw; 
But  to  him  leaping,  lent  him  such  a  knock, 
That  on  the  ground  he  laid  him  like  a  senseless  block. 

XXII. 

But,  ere  he  could  himself  recure3  again, 
Him  in  his  iron  paw  he  seized  had; 
That  when  he  wak'd  out  of  his  wareless4  pain, 
He  found  himself  unwist 5  so  ill  bestad,6 
That  limb  he  could  not  wag :  thence  he  him  lad,7 
Bound  like  a  beast  appointed  to  the  stall : 
The  sight  whereof  the  lady  sore  adrad,8 
And  fain'd  9  to  fly  for  fear  of  being  thrall ; 
But  he  her  quickly  stay'd,  and  forc'd  to  wend10  withal. 

XXIII. 

When  to  the  place  they  came  where  Artegall 
By  that  same  careful  squire  did  then  abide, 
He  gently  gan  him  to  demand  of  all 
That  did  betwixt  him  and  that  squire  betide : 
Who  with  stern  countenance  and  indignant  pride 
Did  answer,  that  of  all  he  guiltless  stood, 
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And  his  accuser  thereupon  defied ; 
For  neither  he  did  shed  that  lady's  blood, 
Nor  took  away  his  love,  but  his  own  proper  good.1 

XXIV. 

Well  did  the  squire  perceive  himself  too  weak 
To  answer  his  defiance  in  the  field, 
And  rather  chose  his  challenge  off  to  break 
Than  to  approve  his  right  with  spear  and  shield, 
And  rather  guilty  chose  himself  to  yield. 
But  Artegall,  by  signs  perceiving  plain 
That  lie  it  was  not  which  that  lady  kill'd, 
But  that  strange  knight,  the  fairer  love  to  gain, 
Did  cast  about  by  sleight  the  truth  thereout  to 
strain; 

XXV. 

And  said ;  '  Now  sure  this  doubtful  cause's  right 
Can  hardly  but  by  sacrament 2  be  tried, 
Or  else  by  ordeal,  or  by  bloody  fight; 
That  ill  perhaps  might  fall  to  either  side. 
But  if  ye  please  that  I  your  cause  decide, 
Perhaps  I  may  all  further  quarrel  end, 
So  ye  will  swear  my  judgment  to  abide/ 
Thereto  they  both  did  frankly  condescend, 
And  to  his  doom  with  listful  ears  did  both  attend. 

XXVI. 

'  Sith  then/  said  he,  '  ye  both  the  dead  deny, 
And  both  the  living  lady  claim  your  right, 
Let  both  the  dead  and  living  equally 
Divided  be  betwixt  you  here  in  sight, 
And  each  of  either  take  his  share  aright. 
But  look,  who  does  dissent  from  this  my  read,3 
He  for  a  twelve  months'  day  shall  in  despite 
Bear  for  his  penance  that  same  lady's  head; 
To  witness  to  the  world  that  she  by  him  is  dead/ 
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XXVII. 

Well  pleased  with  that  doom  was  Sangliere, 
And  offer'd  straight  the  lady  to  be  slain: 
But  that  same  squire  to  whom  she  was  more  dear, 
Whenas  he  saw  she  should  be  cut  in  twain, 
Did  yield  she  rather  should  with  him  remain 
Alive  than  to  himself  be  shared  dead; 
And  rather  than  his  love  should  suffer  pain, 
He  chose  with  shame  to  bear  that  lady's  head : 
True  love  despiseth  shame  when  life  is  call'd  in  dread. 

XXVIII. 

Whom  when  so  willing  Artegall  perceived; 
'  Not  so,  thou  squire/  he  said,  '  but  thine  I  deem 
The  living  lady,  which  from  thee  he  reaved:1 
For  worthy  thou  of  her  dost  rightly  seem. 
And  you,  Sir  Knight,  that  love  so  light  esteem, 
As  that  ye  would  for  little  leave  the  same, 
Take  here  your  own  that  doth  you  best  beseem, 
And  with  it  bear  the  burden  of  defame ; 2 
Your  own  dead  lady's  head,  to  tell  abroad  your 
shame/ 

XXIX. 

But  Sangliere  disdained  much  his  doom, 
And  sternly  gan  repine  at  his  behest;3 
Ne  would  for  ought  obey,  as  did  become, 
To  bear  that  lady's  head  before  his  breast; 
Until  that  Talus  had  his  pride  represt, 
And  forced  him,  malgre,4  it  up  to  rear. 
Who,  when  he  saw  it  bootless  to  resist, 
He  took  it  up,  and  thence  with  him  did  bear; 
As  rated  spaniel  takes  his  burden  up  for  fear. 

XXX. 

Much  did  that  squire  Sir  Artegall  adore 
For  his  great  justice  held  in  high  regard; 
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And  as  his  squire  him  offer'd  evermore 
To  serve,  for  want  of  other  meet  reward, 
And  wend1  with  him  on  his  adventure  hard: 
But  he  thereto  would  by  no  means  consent; 
But  leaving  him  forth  on  his  journey  far'd: 
Ne  wight  with  him  but  only  Talus  went; 
They  two  enough  t'  encounter  an  whole  regiment. 


CANTO  II. 

Artegall  hears  of  Florimell ; 

Does  with  the  Pagan  fight : 
Him  slays;  drowns  Lady  Munera; 

Does  raze  her  castle  quite. 


NOUGHT  is  more  honourable  to  a  knight, 
Ne  better  doth  beseem  brave  chivalry, 
Than  to  defend  the  feeble  in  their  right, 
And  wrong  redress  in  such  as  wend2  awry: 
Whilome3  those  great  heroes  got  thereby 
Their  greatest  glory  for  their  rightful  deeds, 
And  place  deserved  with  the  gods  on  high : 
Herein  the  noblesse  of  this  knight  exceeds, 
Who  now  to  perils  great  for  justice'  sake  proceeds: 

ii. 

To  which  as  he  now  was  upon  the  way, 
He  chanc'd  to  meet  a  dwarf  in  hasty  course ; 
Whom  he  required  his  forward  haste  to  stay, 
Till  he  of  tidings  might  with  him  discourse. 
Loath  was  the  dwarf,  yet  did  he  stay  perforce, 
And  gan  of  sundry  news  his  store  to  tell, 
As  to  his  memory  they  had  recourse;4 
But  chiefly  of  the  fairest  Florimell, 
How  she  was  found  again,  and  spous'd  to  Marmell. 
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in. 

For  this  was  Dony,  Florimeirs  own  dwarf, 
Whom  having  lost  (as  ye  have  heard  whilere1) 
And  finding  in  the  way  the  scatter'd  scarf, 
The  fortune  of  her  life  long  time  did  fear: 
But  of  her  health  when  Artegall  did  hear, 
And  safe  return,  he  was  full  inly  glad, 
And  ask'd  him  where  and  when  her  bridal  cheer 
Should  be  solemnis'd ;  for,  if  time  he  had, 
He  would  be  there,  and  honour  to  her  spousal  add. 

IV. 

' Within  three  days/  quoth  he,  'as  I  do  hear, 
It  will  be  at  the  Castle  of  the  strond ; 
What  time,  if  naught  me  let,2  I  will  be  there 
To  do  her  service  so  as  I  am  bond. 
But  in  my  way  a  little  here  beyond 
A  cursed  cruel  Saracen  doth  wonne,3 
That  keeps  a  bridge's  passage  by  strong  hond, 
And  many  errant  knights  hath  there  fordone;4 

That  makes  all  men  for  fear  that  passage  for  to  shun/ 

v. 

'What  mister  wight/5  quoth  he,  'and  how  far  hence 
Is  he,  that  doth  to  travellers  such  harms?' 
'  He  is/  said  he,  '  a  man  of  great  defence ; 
Expert  in  battle  and  in  deeds  of  arms ; 
And  more  embolden'd  by  the  wicked  charms, 
With  which  his  daughter  doth  him  still  support; 
Having  great  lordships  got  and  goodly  farms 
Through  strong  oppression  of  his  power  extort;6 

By  which  he  still  them  holds,  and  keeps  with  strong 
effort. 

VI. 

'  And  daily  he  his  wrongs  increaseth  more ; 
For  never  wight  he  lets  to  pass  that  way, 
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Over  his  bridge,  albe  he  rich  or  poor, 
But  he  him  makes  his  passage-penny  pay : 
Else  he  doth  hold  him  back  or  beat  away. 
Thereto1  he  hath  a  groom  of  evil  guise, 
Whose  scalp  is  bare,  that  bondage  doth  bewray, 
Which  polls  and  pills2  the  poor  in  piteous  wise; 
But  he  himself  upon  the  rich  doth  tyrannize. 

VII. 

'His  name  is  hight3  Pollente,4  rightly  so, 
For  that  he  is  so  puissant  and  strong, 
That  with  his  power  he  all  doth  over-go,5 
And  makes  them  subject  to  his  mighty  wrong ; 
And  some  by  sleight  he  eke  doth  underfong : 6 
For  on  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight, 
Which  is  but  narrow,  but  exceeding  long; 
And  in  the  same  are  many  trap-falls  pight,7 
Through  which  the  rider  down  doth  fall  through 
oversight. 

VIII. 

*  And  underneath  the  same  a  river  flows, 
That  is  both  swift  and  dangerous  deep  withal ; 
Into  the  which  whomso  he  overthrows, 
All  destitute  of  help  doth  headlong  fall ; 
But  he  himself  through  practice  usual 
Leaps  forth  into  the  flood,  and  there  assays8 
His  foe  confused  through  his  sudden  fall, 
That  horse  and  man  he  equally  dismays9 
And  either  both  them  drowns,  or  traitorously  slays. 

IX. 

'  Then  doth  he  take  the  spoil  of  them  at  will, 
And  to  his  daughter  brings,  that  dwells  thereby: 
Who  all  that  comes  doth  take,  and  therewith  fill 
The  coffers  of  her  wicked  treasury; 
Which  she  with  wrongs  hath  heaped  up  so  high 
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That  many  princes  she  in  wealth  exceeds, 
And  purchased  all  the  country  lying  nigh 
With  the  revenue  of  her  plenteous  meeds : 
Her  name  is  Munera,1  agreeing  with  her  deeds. 

x. 

'Thereto2  she  is  full  fair,  and  rich  attired, 
With  golden  hands  and  silver  feet  beside, 
That  many  lords  have  her  to  wife  desired ; 
But  she  them  all  despiseth  for  great  pride/ 
'Now  by  my  life/  said  he,  'and  God  to  guide, 
None  other  way  will  I  this  day  betake, 
But  by  that  bridge  whereas  he  doth  abide : 
Therefore  me  thither  lead/     No  more  he  spake, 
But  thitherward  forthright  his  ready  way  did  make. 

XI. 

Unto  the  place  he  came  within  a  while, 
Where  on  the  bridge  he  ready  armed  saw 
The  Saracen,  awaiting  for  some  spoil  : 
Who  as  they  to  the  passage  gan  to  draw, 
A  villain  to  them  came  with  skull  all  raw,3 
That  passage-money  did  of  them  require, 
According  to  the  custom  of  their  law : 
To  whom  he  answer'd  wroth,  '  Lo  there  thy  hire ; ' 
And  with  that  word  him  struck,  that  straight  he  did 
expire. 

XII. 

Which  when  the  Pagan  saw  he  waxed  wroth, 
And  straight  himself  unto  the  fight  addrest; 
Ne  was  Sir  Artegall  behind :  so  both 
Together  ran  with  ready  spears  in  rest. 
Right  in  the  midst,  whereas  they  breast  to  breast 
Should  meet,  a  trap  was  letten  down  to  fall 
Into  the  flood :  straight  leap'd  the  carle  unblest,4 
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Well  weening  that  his  foe  was  fall'n  withal : 
But  he  was  well  aware,  and  leap'd  before  his  fall* 

XIII. 

There  being  both  together  in  the  flood, 
They  each  at  other  tyrannously  flew; 
Ne  ought  the  water  cooled  their  hot  blood, 
But  rather  in  them  kindled  choler  new : 
But  there  the  Paynim,  who  that  use  well  knew 
To  fight  in  water,  great  advantage  had, 
That  oftentimes  him  nigh  he  overthrew : 
And  eke  the  courser  whereupon  he  rad l 
Could  swim  like  to  a  fish  whiles  he  his  back  bestrad. 

XIV. 

Which  odds  whenas  Sir  Artegall  espied, 
He  saw  no  way  but  close  with  him  in  haste ; 
And  to  him  driving  strongly  down  the  tide 
Upon  his  iron  collar  griped  fast, 
That  with  the  strairit2  his  weasand  nigh  he 

brast.3 

There  they  together  strove  and  struggled  long, 
Either  the  other  from  his  steed  to  cast ; 
Ne  ever  Artegall  his  griple  4  strong 

For  any  thing  would  slack,  but  still  upon  him  hong. 

xv. 

As  when  a  dolphin  and  a  seal  are  met 
In  the  wide  champaign  of  the  ocean  plain, 
With  cruel  chafe  their  courages  they  whet, 
The  masterdom  of  each  by  force  to  gain, 
And  dreadful  battle  twixt  them  do  darraine ; 5 
They  snuff,  they  snort,  they  bounce,  they  rage,  they 
That  all  the  sea,  disturbed  with  their  train,   [roar, 
Doth  fry  with  foam  above  the  surges  hoar : 

Such  was  betwixt   these   two  the  troublesome 
uproar. 
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XVI. 

So  Artegall  at  length  him  forc'd  forsake 
His  horse's  back  for  dread  of  being  drown'd, 
And  to  his  handy  swimming  him  betake. 
Eftsoons l  himself  he  from  his  hold  unbound, 
And  then  no  odds  at  all  in  him  he  found; 
For  Artegall  in  swimming  skilful  was, 
And  durst  the  depth  of  any  water  sound. 
So  ought  each  knight,  that  use  of  peril  has, 
In  swimming  be  expert,  through  water's  force  to  pass. 

XVII. 

Then  very  doubtful  was  the  war's  event, 
Uncertain  whether  2  had  the  better  side : 
For  both  were  skill'd  in  that  experiment, 
And  both  in  arms  well  train 'd  and  throughly  tried. 
But  Artegall  was  better  breath'd  beside, 
And  towards  th'  end  grew  greater  in  his  might, 
That  his  faint  foe  no  longer  could  abide 
His  puissance,  ne  bear  himself  upright ; 
But  from  the  water  to  the  land  betook  his  flight. 

XVIII. 

But  Artegall  pursu'd  him  still  so  near 
With  bright  Chrysaor  in  his  cruel  hand, 
That,  as  his  head  he  gan  a  little  rear 
Above  the  brink  to  tread  upon  the  land, 
He  smote  it  off,  that  tumbling  on  the  strand 
It  bit  the  earth  for  very  fell  despite, 
And  gnashed  with  his  teeth,  as  if  he  bann'd  3 
High  God,  whose  goodness  he  despaired  quite, 
Or  curs'd  the  hand  which  did  that  vengeance  on  him 
dight.4 

XIX. 

His  corpse  was  carried  down  along  the  lee,5 
Whose  waters  with  his  filthy  blood  it  stained : 
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But  his  blasphemous  head,  that  all  might  see, 
He  pitch'd  upon  a  pole  on  high  ordained ; 
Where  many  years  it  afterwards  remained, 
To  be  a  mirror  to  all  mighty  men, 
In  whose  right  hands  great  power  is  contained, 
That  none  of  them  the  feeble  over-ren,1 
But  always  do  their  power  within  just  compass  pen.2 

xx. 

That  done,  unto  the  Castle  he  did  wend,3 
In  which  the  Paynim's  daughter  did  abide, 
Guarded  of  many  which  did  her  defend : 
Of  whom  he  entrance  sought,  but  was  denied, 
And  with  reproachful  blasphemy  defied, 
Beaten  with  stones  down  from  the  battlement, 
That  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  aside ; 
And  bade  his  servant  Talus  to  invent4 
Which  way  he  enter  might  without  endangerment. 

XXI. 

Eftsoons5  his  page  drew  to  the  castle  gate, 
And  with  his  iron  flail  at  it  let  fly, 
That  all  the  warders  it  did  sore  amate,6 
The  which  erewhile  spake  so  reproachfully, 
And  made  them  stoop,  that  looked  erst  so  high. 
Yet  still  he  beat  and  bounc'd  upon  the  door, 
And  thunder'd  strokes  thereon  so  hideously, 
That  all  the  piece7  he  shaked  from  the  floor, 
And  filled  all  the  house  with  fear  and  great  uproar. 

XXII. 

With  noise  whereof  the  lady  forth  appeared 
Upon  the  castle  wall;  and,  when  she  saw 
The  dangerous  state  in  which  she  stood,  she  feared 
The  sad  effect  of  her  near  overthrow ; 
And  gan  intreat  that  Iron  Man  below 
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To  cease  his  outrage,  and  him  fair  besought  ; 
Sith  neither  force  of  stones  which  they  did  throw, 
Nor  power  of  charms,  which  she  against  him 

wrought, 
Might  otherwise  prevail,  or  make  him  cease  for  ought. 

XXIII. 

But,  whenas  yet  she  saw  him  to  proceed 
Unmov'd  with  prayers  or  with  piteous  thought, 
She  meant  him  to  corrupt  with  goodly  meed; 
And  caus'd  great  sacks  with  endless  riches  fraught 
Unto  the  battlement  to  be  upbrought, 
And  poured  forth  over  the  castle  wall,      [bought, 
That  she  might  win  some  time,  though  dearly 
Whilst  he  to  gathering  of  the  gold  did  fall ; 
But  he  was  nothing  mov'd  nor  tempted  therewithal : 

XXIV. 

But  still  continued  his  assault  the  more, 
And  laid  on  load  with  his  huge  iron  flail, 
That  at  the  length  he  has  yrent1  the  door, 
And  made  way  for  his  master  to  assail : 
Who  being  enter'd,  nought  did  then  avail 
For  wight  against  his  power  themselves  to  rear : 
Each  one  did  fly;  their  hearts  began  to  fail; 
And  hid  themselves  in  corners  here  and  there; 
And  eke  their  dame  half  dead  did  hide  herself  for 

fear. 

xxv. 
Long  they  her  sought,  yet  no  where  could  they 

find  her, 

That  sure  they  ween'd  she  was  escap'd  away : 
But  Talus,  that  could  like  a  lime-hound2  wind  her, 
And  all  things  secret  wisely  could  bewray, 
At  length  found  out  whereas  she  hidden  lay 
Under  an  heap  of  gold :  thence  he  her  drew 
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By  the  fair  locks,  and  foully  did  array 
With ou ten  pity  of  her  goodly  hue, 
That  Artegall  himself  her  seemless1  plight  did  rue.2 

XXVI. 

Yet  for  no  pity  would  he  change  the  course 
Of  justice,  which  in  Talus'  hand  did  lie ; 
Who  rudely  haul'd  her  forth  without  remorse, 
Still  holding  up  her  suppliant  hands  on  high, 
And  kneeling  at  his  feet  submissively : 
But  he  her  suppliant  hands,  those  hands  of  gold, 
And  eke  her  feet,  those  feet  of  silver  try,3 
Which  sought  unrighteousness,  and  justice  sold, 
Chopt  off,  and  nail'd  on  high,  that  all  might  them 
behold. 

XXVII. 

Herself  then  took  he  by  the  slender  wast4 
In  vain  loud  crying,  and  into  the  flood 
Over  the  castle  wall  adown  her  cast, 
And  there  her  drowned  in  the  dirty  mud : 
But  the  stream  wash'd  away  her  guilty  blood. 
Thereafter  all  that  mucky6  pelf  he  took, 
The  spoil  of  people's  evil  gotten  good,6 
The  which  her  sire  had  scrap'd  by  hook  and  crook, 
And  burning  all  to  ashes,  pour'd  it  down  the  brook. 

XXVIII. 

And  lastly  all  that  castle  quite  he  raced,7 
Even  from  the  sole  of  his  foundation, 
And  all  the  he  wen  stones  thereof  defaced, 
That  there  might  be  no  hope  of  reparation, 
Nor  memory  thereof  to  any  nation. 
All  which  when  Talus  throughly  had  performed, 
Sir  Artegall  undid  the  evil  fashion, 
And  wicked  customs  of  that  bridge  reformed : 
Which  done,  unto  his  former  journey  he  returned. 
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XXIX. 

In  which  they  measured  mickle1  weary  way, 
Till  that  at  length  nigh  to  the  sea  they  drew ; 
By  which  as  they  did  travel  on  a  day, 
They  saw  before  them,  far  as  they  could  view, 
Full  many  people  gathered  in  a  crew ; 
Whose  g,reat  assembly  they  did  much  admire ; 2 
For  never  there  the  like  resort  they  knew. 
So  towards  them  they  coasted,3  to  enquire 
What  thing  so  many  nations  met  did  there  desire. 

xxx. 

There  they  beheld  a  mighty  giant  stand 
Upon  a  rock,  and  holding  forth  on  high 
An  huge  great  pair  of  balance  in  his  hand, 
With  which  he  boasted  in  his  surquedry4 
That  all  the  world  he  would  weigh  equally, 
If  ought  he  had  the  same  to  counterpoise : 
For  want  whereof  he  weighed  vanity, 
And  fill'd  his  balance  full  of  idle  toys : 
Yet  was  admired  much  of  fools,  women,  and  boys. 

XXXI. 

He  said  that  he  would  all  the  earth  uptake 
And  all  the  sea,  divided  each  from  either : 
So  would  he  of  the  fire  one  balance  make, 
And  one  of  th'  air,  without  or  wind  or  weather : 
Then  would  he  balance  heaven  and  hell  together, 
And  all  that  did  within  them  all  contain; 
Of  all  whose  weight  he  would  not  miss  a  feather 
And  look  what  surplus  did  of  each  remain, 
He  would  to  his  own  part  restore  the  same  again. 

XXXII. 

For  why,  he  said,  they  all  unequal  were, 
And  had  encroached  upon  others'  share; 
Like  as  the  sea  (which  plain  he  showed  there) 
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Had  worn  the  earth;  so  did  the  fire  the  air; 
So  all  the  rest  did  others'  parts  impair: 
And  so  were  realms  and  nations  run  awry. 
All  which  he  undertook  for  to  repair, 
In  sort  as  they  were  formed  anciently; 
And  all  things  would  reduce  unto  equality. 

xxxm. 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flock, 
And  cluster  thick  unto  his  leasings1  vain; 
Like  foolish  flies  about  an  honey-crock; 
In  hope  by  him  great  benefit  to  gain, 
And  uncontrolled  freedom  to  obtain. 
All  which  when  Artegall  did  see  and  hear, 
How  he  misled  the  simple  people's  train,2 
In  sdeignful  wise  he  drew  unto  him  near, 
And  thus  unto  him  spake,  without  regard  or  fear; 

xxxiv. 

*  Thou,  that  presum'st  to  weigh  the  world  anew, 
And  all  things  to  an  equal  to  restore, 
Instead  of  right  me  seems  great  wrong  dost  shew, 
And  far  above  thy  force's  pitch  to  soar: 
For,  ere  thou  limit  what  is  less  or  more 
In  every  thing,  thou  oughtest  first  to  know 
What  was  the  poise3  of  every  part  of  yore: 
And  look  then,  how  much  it  doth  overflow 
Or  fail  thereof,  so  much  is  more  than  just  to  trow.4 

xxxv. 

( For  at  the  first  they  all  created  were 
In  goodly  measure  by  their  Maker's  might ; 
And  weighed  out  in  balances  so  near, 
That  not  a  dram  was  missing  of  their  right: 
The  earth  was  in  the  middle  centre  pight,5 
In  which  it  doth  immoveable  abide, 
Hemm'd  in  with  waters  like  a  wall  in  sight, 
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And  they  with  air,  that  not  a  drop  can  slide : 
All  which  the  heavens  contain,  and  in  their  courses 
guide. 

XXXVI. 

'  Such  heavenly  justice  doth  among  them  reign, 
That  every  one  do  know  their  certain  bound; 
In  which  they  do  these  many  years  remain, 
And  mongst  them  all  no  change  hath  yet  been 

found :  [pound,1 

But  if  thou  now  shouldst  weigh  them  new  in 
We  are  not  sure  they  would  so  long  remain : 
All  change  is  perilous,  and  all  chance  unsound. 
Therefore  leave  off  to  weigh  them  all  again, 
Till  we  may  be  assur'd  they  shall  their  course  retain/ 

XXXVII. 

'  Thou  foolish  elf,'  said  then  the  giant  wroth, 
'  Seest  not  how  badly  all  things  present  be, 
And  each  estate  quite  out  of  order  go'th? 
The  sea  itself  dost  thou  not  plainly  see 
Encroach  upon  the  land  there  under  thee? 
And  th'  earth  itself  how  daily  it 's  increast 
By  all  that  dying  to  it  turned  be? 
Were  it  not  good  that  wrong  were  then  surceast,2 
And  from  the  most  that  some  were  given  to  the  least? 

XXXVIII. 

*  Therefore  I  will  throw  down  these  mountains  high, 
And  make  them  level  with  the  lowly  plain, 
These  tow'ring  rocks,  which  reach  unto  the  sky, 
I  will  thrust  down  into  the  deepest  main, 
And,  as  they  were,  them  equalize  again. 
Tyrants,  that  make  men  subject  to  their  law, 
I  will  suppress,  that  they  no  more  may  reign; 
And  lordHngs  curb  that  commons  overawe ; 
And  all  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poor  will  draw/ 
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XXXIX. 

'  Of  things  unseen  how  canst  thou  deem  aright/ 
Then  answered  the  righteous  Artegall, 
'Sith  thou  misdeem'st  so  much  of  things  in  sight? 
What  though  the  sea  with  waves  continual 
Do  eat  the  earth,  it  is  no  more  at  all; 
Ne  is  the  earth  the  less,  or  loseth  ought : 
For  whatsoever  from  one  place  doth  fall 
Is  with  the  tide  unto  another  brought : 
For  there  is  nothing  lost,  that  may  be  found  if  sought. 

XL. 

'  Likewise  the  earth  is  not  augmented  more 
By  all  that  dying  into  it  do  fade ; 
For  of  the  earth  they  formed  were  of  yore : 
However  gay  their  blossom  or  their  blade 
Do  flourish  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade.1 
What  wrong  then  is  it  if  that  when  they  die 
They  turn  to  that  whereof  they  first  were  made  I 
All  in  the  power  of  their  great  Maker  lie : 
All  creatures  must  obey  the  voice  of  the  Most  High. 

XLI. 

'  They  live,  they  die,  like  as  He  doth  ordain, 
Ne  ever  any  asketh  reason  why. 
The  hills  do  not  the  lowly  dales  disdain ; 
The  dales  do  not  the  lofty  hills  envy. 
He  maketh  kings  to  sit  in  sovereignty ; 
He  maketh  subjects  to  their  power  obey; 
He  pulleth  down,  He  setteth  up  on  high; 
He  gives  to  this,  from  that  He  takes  away: 
For  all  we  have  is  His:  what  He  list  do,  He  may. 

XLII. 

'  Whatever  thing  is  done,  by  Him  is  done, 
Ne  any  may  His  mighty  will  withstand; 
Ne  any  may  His  sovereign  power  shun, 
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Ne  loose  that  He  hath  bound  with  steadfast  band : 
In  vain  therefore  dost  thou  now  take  in  hand 
To  call  to  count,  or  weigh  His  works  anew, 
Whose  counsels'  depth  thou  canst  not  understand ; 
Sith  of  things  subject  to  thy  daily  view 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  causes  nor  their  courses  due. 

XLIII. 

'  For  take  thy  balance,  if  thou  be  so  wise, 
And  weigh  the  wind  that  under  heaven  doth  blow ; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise ; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  man's  mind  doth 

flow: 

But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show, 
Weigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lips  doth  fall : 
For  how  canst  thou  those  greater  secrets  know, 
That  dost  not  know  the  least  thing  of  them  all  ? 

Ill  can  he  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach  the  small/ 

XLIV. 

Therewith  the  giant,  much  abashed,  said 
That  he  of  little  things  made  reckoning  light ; 
Yet  the  least  word  that  ever  could  be  laid 
Within  his  balance  he  could  weigh  aright. 
'  Which  is/  said  he,  *  more  heavy  then  in  weight, 
The  right  or  wrong,  the  false  or  else  the  true  V 
He  answered  that  he  would  try  it  straight : 
So  he  the  words  into  his  balance  threw; 

But  straight  the  winged  words  out  of  his  balance  flew. 

XLV. 

Wroth  wax'd  he  then,  and  said  that  words  were 
Ne  would  within  his  balance  well  abide :      [light, 
But  he  could  justly  weigh  the  wrong  or  right. 
'  Well  then/  said  Artegall,  'let  it  be  tried: 
First  in  one  balance  set  the  true  aside/ 
He  did  so  first,  and  then  the  false  he  laid 
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In  th'  other  scale ;  but  still  it  down  did  slide, 
And  by  no  mean  could  in  the  weight  be  stay'd : 
For  by  no  means  the  false  will  with  the  truth  be 
weighed. 

XLVI. 

'  Now  take  the  right  likewise/  said  Artegale, 
'  And  counterpoise  the  same  with  so  much  wrong/ 
So  first  the  right  he  put  into  one  scale ; 
And  then  the  giant  strove  with  puissance  strong 
To  fill  the  other  scale  with  so  much  wrong : 
But  all  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could  lay 
Might  not  it  poise ;  yet  did  he  labour  long, 
And  swat,  and  chafd,  and  proved1  every  way: 

Yet  all  the  wrongs  could  not  a  little  right  down  weigh. 

XLVII. 

Which  when  he  saw,  he  greatly  grew  in  rage, 
And  almost  would  his  balances  have  broken : 
But  Artegall  him  fairly  gan  assuage, 
And  said,  '  Be  not  upon  thy  balance  wroken ; 2 
For  they  do  nought  but  right  or  wrong  betoken ; 
But  in  the  mind  the  doom3  of  right  must  be : 
And  so  likewise  of  words,  the  which  be  spoken, 
The  ear  must  be  the  balance,  to  decree        |  agree. 

And  judge,  whether  with  truth  or  falsehood  they 

XL  VIII. 

'  But  set  the  truth  and  set  the  right  aside, 
For  they  with  wrong  or  falsehood  will  not  fare, 
And  put  two  wrongs  together  to  be  tried, 
Or  else  two  falses,4  of  each  equal  share, 
And  then  together  do  them  both  compare : 
For  truth  is  one,  and  right  is  ever  one/ 
So  did  he ;  and  then  plain  it  did  appear, 
Whether  of  them  the  greater  were  attone  :5 
But  right  sat  in  the  middest  of  the  beam  alone. 
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XLIX. 

But  he  the  right  from  thence  did  thrust  away; 
For  it  was  not  the  right  which  he  did  seek : 
But  rather  strove  extremities  to  weigh ; 
Th'  one  to  diminish,  th'  other  for  to  eke:1 
For  of  the  mean2  he  greatly  did  misleke.3 
Whom  when  so  lewdly4  minded  Talus  found, 
Approaching  nigh  unto  him  cheek  by  cheek 
He  shouldered  him  from  off  the  higher  ground, 
And  down  the  rock  him  throwing  in  the  sea  him 
drown'd. 

L. 

Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruel  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rock  with  horrible  dismay,5 
Her  shattered  ribs  in  thousand  pieces  rives, 
And  spoiling  all  her  gears6  and  goodly  ray7 
Does  make  herself  misfortune's  piteous  prey : 
So  down  the  cliff  the  wretched  giant  tumbled ; 
His  battered  balances  in  pieces  lay, 
His  timbered8  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled 
So  was  the  high-aspiring  with  huge  ruin  humbled. 

LI. 

That  when  the  people,  which  had  there  about 
Long  waited,  saw  his  sudden  desolation, 
They  gan  to  gather  in  tumultuous  rout, 
And  mutining  to  stir  up  civil  faction 
For  certain  loss  of  so  great  expectation: 
For  well  they  hoped  to  have  got  great  good, 
And  wondrous  riches  by  his  innovation : 
Therefore  resolving  to  revenge  his  blood 
They  rose  in  arms,  and  all  in  battle  order  stood. 

LII. 

Which  lawless  multitude  him  coming  to 
In  warlike  wise  when  Artegall  did  view, 
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He  much  was  troubled,  ne  wist1  what  to  do; 
For  loath  he  was  his  noble  hands  t'  imbrue 
In  the  base  blood  of  such  a  rascal  crew  ; 
And  otherwise,  if  that  he  should  retire, 
He  fear'd  lest  they  with  shame  would  him  pursue 
Therefore  he  Talus  to  them  sent  t'  inquire 
The  cause  of  their  array,  and  truce  for  to  desire. 

LIII. 

But  soon  as  they  him  nigh  approaching  spied, 
They  gan  with  all  their  weapons  him  assay, 
And  rudely  struck  at  him  on  every  side ; 
Yet  nought  they  could  him  hurt,  ne  ought  dismay 
But  when  at  them  he  with  his  flail  gan  lay, 
He  like  a  swarm  of  flies  them  overthrew : 
Ne  any  of  them  durst  come  in  his  way, 
But  here  and  there  before  his  presence  flew, 
And  hid  themselves  in  holes  and  bushes  from  his 


view; 


LIV. 


As  when  a  falcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 
Flown  at  a  flush  of  ducks  foreby2  the  brook, 
The  trembling  fowl  dismay'd  with  dreadful  sight 
Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtook, 
Do  hide  themselves  from  her  astonying3  look 
Amongst  the  flags  and  covert  round  about. 
When  Talus  saw  they  all  the  field  forsook, 
And  none  appeared  of  all  that  rascal  rout,4     [out. 
To  Artegall  he  turn'd,  and  went  with  him  through- 
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CANTO  III. 

The  spousals  of  fair  Florimell, 

Where  tourney  many  knights : 
There  Braggadochio  is  uncas'd 

In  all  the  ladies'  sights. 

I. 

AFTER  long  storms  and  tempests  over-blown 

The  sun  at  length  his  joyous  face  doth  clear: 

So  whenas  fortune  all  her  spite  hath  shown, 

Some  blissful  hours  at  last  must  needs  appear : 

Else  should  afflicted  wights  oft-times  despeir. 

So  comes  it  now  to  Florimell  by  turn, 

After  long  sorrows  suffered  whilere,1  i  Former- 

In  which  captiv'd  she  many  months  did  mourn, 

To  taste  of  joy,  and  to  wont  pleasures  to  return : 

ii. 

Who  being  freed  from  Proteus'  cruel  band 
By  Marinell,  was  unto  him  affied,2 
And  by  him  brought  again  to  Fairy  Land ; 
Where  he  her  spous'd,  and  made  his  joyous  bride. 
The  time  and  place  was  blazed  far  and  wide, 
And  solemn  feasts  and  jousts  ordain'd  therefore : 
To  which  there  did  resort  from  every  side 
Of  lords  and  ladies  infinite  great  store ; 

Ne  any  knight  was  absent  that  brave  courage  bore. 

in. 

To  tell  the  glory  of  the  feast  that  day, 
The  goodly  service,  the  deviceful3  sights,  3  weii- 

The  bridegroom's  state,  the  bride's  most  rich  array,  j 
The  pride  of  ladies,  and  the  worth  of  knights, 
The  royal  banquets,  and  the  rare  delights, 
Were  work  fit  for  an  herald,  not  for  me : 
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But  for  so  much  as  to  my  lot  here  lights, 
That  with  this  present  treatise  doth  agree, 
True  virtue  to  advance,  shall  here  recounted  be. 

IV. 

When  all  men  had  with  full  satiety 
Of  meats  and  drinks  their  appetites  sufficed, 
To  deeds  of  arms  and  proof  of  chivalry 
They  gan  themselves  address,  full  rich  aguiz'd,1 
As  each  one  had  his  furnitures  devis'd. 
And  first  of  all  issu'd  Sir  Marinell, 
And  with  him  six  knights  more,  which  enterpriz'd 
To  challenge  all  in  right  of  Florimell, 
And  to  maintain  that  she  all  others  did  excel. 

v. 

The  first  of  them  was  hight2  Sir  Orimont, 
A  noble  knight,  and  tried  in  hard  assays3 
The  second  had  to  name  Sir  Bellisont, 
But  second  unto  none  in  prowess'  praise  : 
The  third  was  Brunell,  famous  in  his  days  : 
The  fourth  Ecastor,  of  exceeding  might : 
The  fifth  Armeddan,  skill'd  in  lovely  lays:4 
The  sixth  was  Lansack,  a  redoubted  knight : 
All  six  well  seen  in  arms,  and  prov'd  in  many  a  fight. 

VI. 

And  them  against  came  all  that  list  to  joust, 
From  every  coast  and  country  under  sun  : 
None  was  debarr'd,  but  all  had  leave  that  lust.5 
The  trumpets  sound;  then  altogether  run. 
Full  many  deeds  of  arms  that  day  were  done; 
And  many  knights  unhors'd,  and  many  wounded, 
As  fortune  fell;  yet  little  lost  or  won: 
But  all  that  day  the  greatest  praise  redounded 
To  Marinell,  whose  name  the  heralds  loud  resounded. 
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VII. 

The  second  day,  so  soon  as  morrow  light 
Appear'd  in  heaven,  into  the  field  they  came, 
And  there  all  day  continued  cruel  fight, 
With  diverse  fortune  fit  for  such  a  game, 
In  which  all  strove  with  peril  to  win  fame ; 
Yet  whether  side  was  victor  note1  be  guess'd: 
But  at  the  last  the  trumpets  did  proclaim 
That  Marinell  that  day  deserved  best. 
So  they  disparted  were,  and  all  men  went  to  rest. 

VIII. 

The  third  day  came,  that  should  due  trial  lend 
Of  all  the  rest ;  and  then  this  warlike  crew 
Together  met,  of  all  to  make  an  end. 
There  Marinell  great  deeds  of  arms  did  shew ; 
And  through  the  thickest  like  a  lion  flew, 
Bashing2  off  helms,  and  riving  plates  asunder; 
That  every  one  his  danger  did  eschew: 
So  terribly  his  dreadful  strokes  did  thunder, 
That  all  men  stood  amaz'd,  and  at  his  might  did 
wonder. 

IX. 

But  what  on  earth  can  always  happy  stand? 
The  greater  prowess  greater  perils  find. 
So  far  he  pass'd  amongst  his  enemies'  band, 
That  they  have  him  enclosed  so  behind, 
As  by  no  means  he  can  himself  outwind: 
And  now  perforce  they  have  him  prisoner  taken ; 
And  now  they  do  with  captive  bands  him  bind; 
And  now  they  lead  him  hence,  of  all  forsaken, 
Unless  some  succour  had  in  time  him  overtaken. 

x. 

It  fortun'd,  whilst  they  were  thus  ill  beset, 
Sir  Artegall  into  the  tilt-yard  came, 
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With  Braggadochio  whom  he  lately  met 
Upon  the  way  with  that  his  snowy  dame : 
Where  when  he  understood  by  common  fame, 
What  evil  hap  to  Marinell  betid,1 
He  much  was  mov'd  at  so  unworthy  shame, 
And  straight  that  boaster  pray'd,  with  whom  he  rid, 
To  change  his  shield  with  him,  to  be  the  better  hid. 

XI. 

So  forth  he  went,  and  soon  them  overhent,2 
Where  they  were  leading  Marinell  away; 
Whom  he  assaiFd  with  dreadless  hardiment,3 
And  forc'd  the  burden  of  their  prize  to  stay. 
They  were  an  hundred  knights  of  that  array; 
Of  which  th'  one  half  upon  himself  did  set, 
The  other  staid  behind  to  guard  the  prey : 
But  he  ere  long  the  former  fifty  bet;4 
And  from  the  other  fifty  soon  the  prisoner  fet.5 

XII. 

So  back  he  brought  Sir  Marinell  again; 
Whom  having  quickly  arm'd  again  anew, 
They  both  together  joined  might  and  main, 
To  set  afresh  on  all  the  other  crew : 
Whom  with  sore  havoc  soon  they  overthrew, 
And  chased  quite  out  of  the  field,  that  none 
Against  them  durst  his  head  to  peril  shew. 
So  were  they  left  lords  of  the  field  alone : 
So  Marinell  by  him  was  rescu'd  from  his  fone.6 

XIII. 

Which  when  he  had  performed,  then  back  again 
To  Braggadochio  did  his  shield  restore : 
Who  all  this  while  behind  him  did  remain, 
Keeping  there  close  with  him  in  precious  store 
That  his  false  lady,  as  ye  heard  before. 
Then  did  the  trumpets  sound,  and  judges  rose, 
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And  all  these  knights,  which  that  day  armour  bore, 

Came  to  the  open  hall  to  listen  whose 

The  honour  of  the  prize  should  be  adjudg'd  by  those. 

XIV. 

And  thither  also  came  in  open  sight 

Fair  Florimell  into  the  common  hall, 

To  greet  his  guerdon1  unto  every  knight, 

1  Con 

And  best  to  him  to  whom  the  best  should  fall. 

gratulate 
on  his 

Then  for  that  stranger  knight  they  loud  did  call, 

reward. 

To  whom  that  day  they  should  the  garland  yield  ; 

Who  came  not  forth  :  but  for  Sir  Artegall 

Came  Braggadochio,  and  did  shew  his  shield, 

Which  bore  the  sun  broad  blazed  in  a  golden  field. 

XV. 

The  sight  whereof  did  all  with  gladness  fill  : 

So  unto  him  they  did  addeem2  the  prize 

'-  Adjudge. 

Of  all  that  triumph.     Then  the  trumpets  shrill 

Don  Braggadochio's  name  resounded  thrise  : 

So  courage  lent  a  cloak  to  cowardise  : 

And  then  to  him  came  fairest  Florimell, 

And  goodly  gan  to  greet3  his  brave  emprise,4 

3  Praise. 

And  thousand  thanks  him  yield,  that  had  so  well 

4  Enter 

Appro  v'd  that  day  that  he  all  others  did  excel. 

prise, 
courage. 

XVI. 

To  whom  the  boaster,  that  all  knights  did  blot, 

With  proud  disdain  did  scornful  answer  make, 

That  what  he  did  that  day,  he  did  it  not 

For  her,  but  for  his  own  dear  lady's  sake, 

Whom  on  his  peril  he  did  undertake 

Both  her  and  eke  all  others  to  excel: 

And  further  did  uncomely  speeches  crake.6 

3  Utter 
boasting- 

Much  did  his  words  the  gentle  lady  quell,6 

iy. 

UlSCOQ* 

And  turn'd  aside  for  shame  to  hear  what  he  did  tell. 

cert. 
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XVII. 

Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele, 
Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  beside, 
Covered  from  people's  gazement  with  a  vele : 
Whom  when  discovered  they  had  throughly  ey'd, 
With  great  amazement  they  were  stupefied; 
And  said,  that  surely  Florimell  it  was, 
Or  if  it  were  not  Florimell  so  tried,1 
That  Florimell  herself  she  then  did  pass.2 
So  feeble  skill  of  perfect  things  the  vulgar  has. 

XVIII. 

Which  whenas  Marinell  beheld  likewise, 
He  was  therewith  exceedingly  dismay'd;3 
Ne  wist  he  what  to  think,  or  to  devise : 
But,  like  as  one  whom  fiends  had  made  afraid, 
He  long  astonished  stood,  ne  ought  he  said, 
Ne  ought  he  did,  but  with  fast  fixed  eyes 
He  gazed  still  upon  that  snowy  maid; 
Whom  ever  as  he  did  the  more  a  vise,4 
The  more  to  be  true  Florimell  he  did  surmise. 

XIX. 

As  when  two  suns  appear  in  th'  azure  sky, 
Mounted  in  Phoebus'  chariot  fiery  bright, 
Both  darting  forth  fair  beams  to  each  man's  eye, 
And  both  adorn'd  with  lamps  of  flaming  light ; 
All  that  behold  so  strange  prodigious  sight, 
Not  knowing  nature's  work,  nor  what  to  ween, 
Are  rapt  with  wonder  and  with  rare  affright : 
So  stood  Sir  Marinell  when  he  had  seen 
The  semblant5  of  this  false  by  his  fair  beauty's  queen. 

xx. 

All  which  when  Artegall,  who  all  this  while 
Stood  in  the  press  close  covered,  well  adviewed, 
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And  saw  that  boaster's  pride  and  graceless  guile, 
He  could  no  longer  bear,  but  forth  issued, 
And  unto  all  himself  there  open  shewed, 
And  to  the  boaster  said;  'Thou  losel1  base, 
That  hast  with  borrowed  plumes  thyself  indued, 
And  others'  worth  with  leasings2  dost  deface, 
When  they  are  all  restor'd  thou  shalt  rest  in  disgrace. 

XXI. 

'That  shield,  which  thou  dost  bear,  was  it  indeed 
Which  this  day's  honour  sav'd  to  Marinell; 
But  not  that  arm,  nor  thou  the  man  I  read,3 
Which  didst  that  service  unto  Florimell : 
For  proof,  shew  forth  thy  sword,  and  let  it  tell 
What  strokes,  what  dreadful  stoure,4  it  stirr'd  this 
Or  shew  the  wounds  which  unto  thee  befell;  [day : 
Or  shew  the  sweat  with  which  thou  didest  sway 
So  sharp  a  battle,  that  so  many  did  dismay. 

XXII. 

'  But  this  the  sword  which  wrought  those  cruel 

stounds,6 

And  this  the  arm  the  which  that  shield  did  bear, 
And  these  the  signs/  (so  shewed  forth  his  wounds,) 
'  By  which  that  glory  gotten  doth  appear. 
As  for  this  lady,  which  he  sheweth  here, 
Is  not  (I  wager)  Florimell  at  all ; 
But  some  fair  franion,6  fit  for  such  a  fere,7 
That  by  misfortune  in  his  hand  did  fall/ 
For  proof  whereof  he  bade  them  Florimell  forth  call. 

XXIII. 

So  forth  the  noble  lady  was  ybrought, 
Adorn'd  with  honour  and  all  comely  grace : 
Whereto  her  bashful  shamefac'dness  ywrought 
A  great  increase  in  her  fair  blushing  face ; 
As  roses  did  with  lilies  interlace : 
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For  of  those  words,  the  which  that  boaster  threw, 
She  inly  yet  conceived  great  disgrace : 
Whom  whenas  all  the  people  such  did  view, 
They  shouted  loud,  and  signs  of  gladness  all  did  shew. 

XXIV. 

Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 
Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set; 
Of  both  their  beauties7  to  make  paragone l 
And  trial,  whether  should  the  honour  get. 
Straightway,  so  soon  as  both  together  met, 
Th'  enchanted  damsel  vanished  into  nought : 
Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat, 
Ne  of  that  goodly  hue  remained  ought,   [wrought. 

But  th'  empty  girdle  which  about  her  waist  was 

xxv. 

As  when  the  daughter2  of  Thaumantes  fair 
Hath  in  a  wat'ry  cloud  displayed  wide 
Her  goodly  bow,  which  paints  the  liquid  air; 
That  all  men  wonder  at  her  colours'  pride ; 
All  suddenly,  ere  one  can  look  aside, 
The  glorious  picture  vanisheth  away, 
Ne  any  token  doth  thereof  abide : 
So  did  this  lady's  goodly  form  decay, 

And  into  nothing  go,  ere  one  could  it  bewray. 

XXVI. 

Which  whenas  all  that  present  were  beheld, 
They  stricken  were  with  great  astonishment, 
And  their  faint  hearts  with  senseless  horror  quell'd, 
To  see  the  thing,  that  seem'd  so  excellent, 
So  stolen  from  their  fancy's  wonderment ; 
That  what  of  it  became  none  understood : 
And  Braggadochio  self  with  dreriment3 
So  daunted  was  in  his  despairing  mood, 
That  like  a  lifeless  corse  immoveable  he  stood. 
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XXVII. 

But  Artegall  that  golden  belt  uptook, 
The  which  of  all  her  spoil  was  only  left ; 
Which  was  not  hers,  as  many  it  mistook, 
But  Florimell's  own  girdle,  from  her  reft 
While  she  was  flying,  like  a  weary  weft,1 
From  that  foul  monster  which  did  her  compel 
To  perils  great;  which  he  unbuckling  eft2 
Presented  to  the  fairest  Florimell; 
Who  round  about  her  tender  waist  it  fitted  well. 

XXVIII. 

Full  many  ladies  often  had  assay'd 
About  their  middles  that  fair  belt  to  knit; 
And  many  a  one  suppos'd  to  be  a  maid : 
Yet  it  to  none  of  all  their  loins  would  fit, 
Till  Florimell  about  her  fastened  it. 
Such  power  it  had,  that  to  no  woman's  waist 
By  any  skill  or  labour  it  would  fit, 
Unless  that  she  were  continent  and  chaste ; 
But  it  would  loose  or  break,  that  many  had  disgrac'd. 

XXIX. 

Whilst  thus  they  busied  were  'bout  Florimell, 
And  boastful  Braggadochio  to  defame,3 
Sir  Guyon,  as  by  fortune  then  befell, 
Forth  from  the  thickest  press  of  people  came, 
His  own  good  steed,  which  he  had  stol'n,  to  claim ; 
And,  th'  one  hand  seizing  on  his  golden  bit, 
With  th'  other  drew  his  sword ;  for  with  the  same 
He  meant  the  thief  there  deadly  to  have  smit  : 
And,  had  he  not  been  held,  he  nought  had  fail'd  of  it. 

XXX. 

Thereof  great  hurly  burly  moved  was 
Throughout  the  hall  for  that  same  warlike  horse : 

For  Braggadochio  would  not  let  him  pass; 
VOL.  IIL  o 
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And  Guy  on  would  him  algates1  have  perforce, 
Or  it  approve  upon  his  carrion  corse. 
Which  troublous  stir  when  Artegall  perceived, 
He  nigh  them  drew  to  stay  th'  avenger's  force ; 
And  gan  inquire  how  was  that  steed  bereaved, 
Whether  by  might  extort,2  or  else  by  sleight 
deceived.3 

XXXI. 

Who  all  that  piteous  story,  which  befell 
About  that  woful  couple*""  which  were  slain, 
And  their  young  Bloody  Babe  to  him  gan  tell ; 
With  whom  whiles  he  did  in  the  wood  remain, 
His  horse  purloined  was  by  subtle  train;4 
For  which  he  challenged  the  thief  to  fight : 
But  he  for  nought  could  him  thereto  constrain; 
For  as  the  death  he  hated  such  despite,5 
And  rather  had  to  lose  than  try  in  arms  his  right. 

XXXII. 

Which  Artegall  well  hearing,  (though  no  more 
By  law  of  arms  there  need  one's  right  to  try, 
As  was  the  wont  of  warlike  knights  of  yore, 
Than  that  his  foe  should  him  the  field  deny,) 
Yet  further  right  by  tokens  to  descry, 
He  ask'd  what  privy  tokens  he  did  bear. 
'  If  that/  said  Guyon,  '  may  you  satisfy, 
Within  his  mouth  a  black  spot  doth  appear, 
Shap'd  like  a  horse's  shoe,  who  list  to  seek  it  there/ 

XXXIII. 

Whereof  to  make  due  trial  one  did  take 
The  horse  in  hand  within  his  mouth  to  look : 
But  with  his  heels  so  sorely  he  him  strake, 
That  all  his  ribs  he  quite  in  pieces  broke, 
That  never  word  from  that  day  forth  he  spoke. 

*  < Woful  couple:'  see  B.  II.,  C.  L 
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Another,  that  would  seem  to  have  more  wit, 
Him  by  the  bright  embroidered  headstall  took: 
But  by  the  shoulder  him  so  sore  he  bit, 

That  he  him  maimed  quite,  and  all  his  shoulder  split. 

xxxiv. 

Ne  he  his  mouth  would  open  unto  wight, 
Until  that  Guyon  self  unto  him  spake, 
And  called  Brigadore,  (so  was  he  hight,)1 
Whose  voice  so  soon  as  he  did  undertake,2 
Eftsoons3  he  stood  as  still  as  any  stake, 
And  suffer'd  all  his  secret  mark  to  see ; 
And,  whenas  he  him  nam'd,  for  joy  he  brake 
His  bands,  and  followed  him  with  gladful  glee, 

And  frisk'd,  and  flung  aloft,  and  louted4  low  on  knee. 

XXXV. 

Thereby  Sir  Artegall  did  plain  aread,5 
That  unto  him  the  horse  belong'd;  and  said, 
'  Lo  there,  Sir  Guyon,  take  to  you  the  steed, 
As  he  with  golden  saddle  is  array'd; 
And  let  that  losel,6  plainly  now  displayed, 
Hence  fare  on  foot,  till  he  an  horse  have  gained/ 
But  the  proud  boaster  gan  his  doom  upbraid, 
And  him  reviTd,  and  rated,  and  disdained, 
That  judgment  so  unjust  against  him  had  ordained. 

XXXVI. 

Much  was  the  Knight  incens'd  with  his  lewd  word,7 
To  have  revenged  that  his  villany; 
And  thrice  did  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
To  have  him  slain,  or  dearly  done  abye  :8 
But  Guyon  did  his  choler  pacify, 
Saying,  *  Sir  Knight,  it  would  dishonour  be 
To  you  that  are  our  judge  of  equity, 
To  wreak  your  wrath  on  such  a  carle9  as  he: 
It 's  punishment  enough  that  all  his  shame  do  see/ 
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XXXVII. 

So  did  he  mitigate  Sir  Artegall; 
But  Talus  by  the  back  the  boaster  hent,1 
And  drawing  him  out  of  the  open  hall 
Upon  him  did  inflict  this  punishment : 
First  he  his  beard  did  shave,  and  foully  shent;2 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  reverst, 
And  blotted  out  his  arms  with  falsehood  blent;3 
And  himself  baffled,4  and  his  arms  unherst;5 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twain,  and  all  his  armour 
sperst.6 

XXXVIII. 

The  whiles  his  guileful  groom7  was  fled  away; 

But  vain  it  was  to  think  from  him  to  fly : 

Who  overtaking  him  did  disarray, 

And  all  his  face  deform'd  with  infamy, 

And  out  of  court  him  scourged  openly. 

So  ought  all  f aitours,8  that  true  knighthood  shame, 

And  arms  dishonour  with  base  villany, 

From  all  brave  knights  be  banish'd  with  defame : 9 

For  oft  their  lewdness10  blotteth  good  deserts  with 

xxxix.  [blame. 

Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  the  foreside  of  their  forgery,11 
And  in  the  sight  of  all  men  clean  disgraced, 
All  gan  to  jest  and  gibe  full  merrily 
At  the  remembrance  of  their  knavery : 
Ladies  gan  laugh  at  ladies,  knights  at  knights, 
To  think  with  how  great  vaunt  of  bravery 
He  them  abused  through  his  subtle  sleights, 

And  what  a  glorious  show  he  made  in  all  their  sights. 

XL. 

There  leave  we  them  in  pleasure  and  repast, 
Spending  their  joyous  days  and  gladful  nights, 
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And  taking  usury*  of  time  forepast, 
With  all  dear  delices1  and  rare  delights, 
Fit  for  such  ladies  and  such  lovely  knights : 
And  turn  we  here  to  this  fair  furrow's  end 
Our  weary  yokes,  to  gather  fresher  sprites, 
That,  whenas  time  to  Artegall  shall  tend,2 
We  on  his  first  adventure  may  him  forward  send. 


CANTO  IV. 

Artegall  dealeth  right  betwixt 

Two  brethren  that  do  strive: 
Saves  Terpine  from  the  gallows  tree, 

And  doth  from  death  reprive. 

I. 

WHOSO  upon  himself  will  take  the  skill 
True  justice  unto  people  to  divide,3 
Had  need  have  mighty  hands  for  to  fulfil 
That  which  he  doth  with  righteous  doom  decide, 
And  for  to  master  wrong  and  puissant  pride : 
For  vain  it  is  to  deem4  of  things  aright, 
And  makes  wrong  doers  justice  to  deride, 
Unless  it  be  performed  with  dreadless  might : 
For  Power  is  the  right  hand  of  Justice  truly  hight.5 

ii. 

Therefore  whilome6  to  knights  of  great  emprise7 
The  charge  of  Justice  given  was  in  trust, 
That  they  might  execute  her  judgments  wise, 
And  with  then:  might  beat  down  licentious  lust, 
Which  proudly  did  impugn  her  sentence  just : 
Whereof  no  braver  precedent  this  day 
Remains  on  earth,  preserved  from  iron  rust 

*  *  Taking  usury : '   compensating  themselves  for  past  privations  and 
toils. 
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Of  rude  oblivion  and  long  time's  decay, 
Than  this  of  Artegall,  which  here  we  have  to  say. 

in. 

Who  having  lately  left  that  lovely  pair, 
Enlinked  fast  in  wedlock's  loyal  bond, 
Bold  Marinell  with  Florimell  the  fair, 
With  whom  great  feast  and  goodly  glee  he  fond, 
Departed  from  the  Castle  of  the  strond 
To  follow  his  adventure's  first  intent, 
Which  long  ago  he  taken  had  in  hond: 
Ne  wight  with  him  for  his  assistance  went, 
But  that  great  Iron  Groom,  his  guard  and  govern 
ment: 

IV. 

With  whom,  as  he  did  pass  by  the  sea-shore, 
He  chanc'd  to  come  whereas  two  comely  squires, 
Both  brethren  whom  one  womb  together  bore, 
But  stirred  up  with  different  desires, 
Together  strove,  and  kindled  wrathful  fires : 
And  them  beside  two  seemly1  damsels  stood, 
By  all  means  seeking  to  assuage  their  ires, 
Now  with  fair  words;  but  words  did  little  good; 

Now  with   sharp   threats;    but   threats  the   more 
increased  their  mood, 
v. 

And  there  before  them  stood  a  coffer  strong 
Fast  bound  on  every  side  with  iron  bands, 
But  seeming  to  have  suifer'd  mickle2  wrong, 
Either  by  being  wreck'd  upon  the  sands, 
Or  being  carried  far  from  foreign  lands ; 
Seem'd  that  for  it  these  squires  at  odds  did  fall, 
And  bent  against  themselves  their  cruel  hands; 
But  evermore  those  damsels  did  forestall3 

Their  furious  encounter,  and  their  fierceness  pall.4 
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VI. 

But  firmly  fix'd  they  were,  with  dint  of  sword 
And  battle's  doubtful  proof  their  rights  to  try; 
Ne  other  end  their  fury  would  afford, 
But  what  to  them  fortune  would  justify : 
So  stood  they  both  in  readiness  thereby 
To  join  the  combat  with  cruel  intent: 
When  Artegall  arriving  happily 
Did  stay  awhile  their  greedy  bickerment,1 
Till  he  had  questioned  the  cause  of  their  dissent. 

VII. 

To  whom  the  elder  did  this  answer  frame  ; 
'Then  weet2  ye,  Sir,  that  we  two  brethren  be, 
To  whom  our  sire,  Milesio  by  name, 
Did  equally  bequeath  his  lands  in  fee, 
Two  islands,  which  ye  there  before  you  see 
Not  far  in  sea ;  of  which  the  one  appears 
But  like  a  little  mount  of  small  degree; 
Yet  was  as  great  and  wide  ere  many  years, 

As  that  same  other  isle,  that  greater  breadth  now 

vin.  [bears. 

'  But  tract  of  time,  that  all  things  doth  decay, 
And  this  devouring  sea,  that  nought  doth  spare, 
The  most  part  of  my  land  hath  wash'd  away, 
And  thrown  it  up  unto  my  brother's  share : 
So  his  increased,  but  mine  did  impair.3 
Before  which  time  I  lov'4,  as  was  my  lot, 
That  further  maid,  hight4  Philtera  the  fair, 
With  whom  a  goodly  dower  I  should  have  got, 

And  should  have  joined  been  to  her  in  wedlock's 
knot. 

IX. 

'  Then  did  my  younger  brother  Amidas 
Love  that  same  other  damsel,  Lucy  bright, 
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To  him  but  little  dower  allotted  was : 
Her  virtue  was  the  dower  that  did  delight : 
What  better  dower  can  to  a  dame  be  hight  \ l 
But  now,  when  Philtra  saw  my  lands  decay 
And  former  livel'od2  fail,  she  left  me  quite, 
And  to  my  brother  did  elope  straightway : 

Who,  taking  her  from  me,  his  own  love  left  astray. 

x. 

'  She,  seeing  then  herself  forsaken  so, 
Through  dolorous  despair  which  she  conceived, 
Into  the  sea  herself  did  headlong  throw, 
Thinking  to  have  her  grief  by  death  bereaved; 
But  see  how  much  her  purpose  was  deceived! 
Whilst  thus,  amidst  the  billows  beating  of  her, 
Twixt  life  and  death  long  to  and  fro  she  weaved,3 
She  chanc'd  unwares  to  light  upon  this  coffer, 

Which  to  her  in  that  danger  hope  of  life  did  offer. 

XI. 

'  The  wretched  maid,  that  erst  desir'd  to  die, 
Whenas  the  pain  of  death  she  tasted  had, 
And  but  half  seen  his  ugly  visnomie,4 
Gan  to  repent  that  she  had  been  so  mad 
For  any  death  to  change  life,  though  most  bad : 
And  catching  hold  of  this  sea-beaten  chest, 
(The  lucky  pilot  of  her  passage  sad,) 
After  long  tossing  in  the  seas  distrest, 
Her  weary  bark  a,t  last  upon  mine  isle  did  rest. 

XII. 

'  Where  I  by  chance  then  wandering  on  the  shore 
Did  her  espy,  and  through  my  good  endeavour 
From  dreadful  mouth  of  death,  which  threatened 

sore 

Her  to  have  swallowed  up,  did  help  to  save  her. 
She  then  in  recompense  of  that  great  favour, 
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Which  I  on  her  bestow'd,  bestow'd  on  me 
The  portion  of  that  good  which  fortune  gave  her, 
Together  with  herself  in  dowry  free ; 
Both  goodly  portions,  but  of  both  the  better  she. 

XIII. 

*  Yet  in  this  coffer  which  she  with  her  brought 
Great  treasure  sithence1  we  did  find  contained; 
Which  as  our  own  we  took,  and  so  it  thought : 
But  this  same  other  damsel  since  hath  feigned 
That  to  herself  that  treasure  appertained ; 
And  that  she  did  transport  the  same  by  sea, 
To  bring  it  to  her  husband  new  ordained,2 

But  suffer'd  cruel  shipwreck  by  the  way : 
But,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  I  cannot  say. 

XIV. 

*  But,  whether  it  indeed  be  so  or  no, 
This  do  I  say,  that  whatso  good  or  ill 
Or  God  or  Fortune  unto  me  did  throw, 
(Not  wronging  any  other  by  my  will,) 

I  hold  mine  own,  and  so  will  hold  it  still. 
And  though  my  land  he  first  did  win  away, 
And  then  my  love,  (though  now  it  little  skill,)3 
Yet  my  good  luck  he  shall  not  likewise  prey;4 

But  I  will  it  defend  whilst  ever  that  I  may/ 

xv. 

So  having  said,  the  younger  did  ensue ; 5 
'  Full  true  it  is  whatso  about  our  land 
My  brother  here  declared  hath  to  you : 
But  not  for  it  this  odds  twixt  us  doth  stand, 
But  for  this  treasure  thrown  upon  his  strand ; 
Which  well  I  prove,  as  shall  appear  by  trial, 
To  be  this  maid's  with  whom  I  fastened  hand, 
Known  by  good  marks  and  perfect  good  espial:6 

Therefore  it  ought  be  render'd  her  without  denial/ 
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XVI. 

When  they  thus  ended  had,  the  Knight  began; 
'  Certes  your  strife  were  easy  to  accord, 
Would  ye  remit  it  to  some  righteous  man/ 
'  Unto  yourself/  said  they,  '  we  give  our  word, 
To  bide  that  judgment  ye  shall  us  afford/ 
'  Then  for  assurance  to  my  doom  to  stand, 
Under  my  foot  let  each  lay  down  his  sword ; 
And  then  you  shall  my  sentence  understand/ 
So  each  of  them  laid  down  his  sword  out  of  his  hand. 

XVII. 

Then  Artegall  thus  to  the  younger  said; 
'  Now  tell  me,  Amidas,  if  that  ye  may, 
Your  brother's  land  the  which  the  sea  hath  laid 
Unto  your  part,  and  pluck'd  from  his  away, 
By  what  good  right  do  you  withhold  this  day?' 
'  What  other  right/  quoth  he,  '  should  you  esteem, 
But  that  the  sea  it  to  my  share  did  lay?' 
'  Your  right  is  good/  said  he,  '  and  so  I  deem, 

That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  own  should 

xvin.  [seem/ 

Then  turning  to  the  elder,  thus  he  said; 
'  Now,  Bracidas,  let  this  likewise  be  shown ; 
Your  brother's  treasure,  which  from  him  is  stray 'd, 
Being  the  dowry  of  his  wife  well  known, 
By  what  right  do  you  claim  to  be  your  own?' 
'  What  other  right/  quoth  he,  *  should  you  esteem, 
But  that  the  sea  hath  it  unto  me  thrown?' 
'  Your  right  is  good/  said  he,  '  and  so  I  deem, 

That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  own  should 
seem. 

XIX. 

'  For  equal  right  in  equal  things  doth  stand : 
For  what  the  mighty  sea  hath  once  possest, 
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And  plucked  quite  from  all  possessors'  hand, 
Whether  by  rage  of  waves  that  never  rest, 
Or  else  by  wreck  that  wretches  hath  distrest, 
He  may  dispose  by  his  imperial  might, 
As  thing  at  random  left,  to  whom  he  list. 
So,  Amidas,  the  land  was  yours  first  Light;1 

And  so  the  treasure  yours  is,  Bracidas,  by  right/ 

xx. 

When  he  his  sentence  thus  pronounced  had, 
Both  Amidas  and  Philtra  were  displeased : 
But  Bracidas  and  Lucy  were  right  glad, 
And  on  the  treasure  by  that  judgment  seized. 
So  was  their  discord  by  this  doom  appeased, 
And  each  one  had  his  right.     Then  Artegall, 
When  as  their  sharp  contention  he  had  ceased, 
Departed  on  his  way,  as  did  befall, 

To  follow  his  old  quest,2  the  which  him  forth  did  call. 

XXI. 

So,  as  he  travelled  upon  the  way, 
He  chanc'd  to  come,  where  happily  he  spied 
A  rout  of  many  people  far  away; 
To  whom  his  course  he  hastily  applied, 
To  weet3  the  cause  of  their  assemblance  wide: 
To  whom  when  he  approached  near  in  sight, 
(An  uncouth  sight,)  he  plainly  then  descried 
To  be  a  troop  of  women,  warlike  dight,4 
With  weapons  in  their  hands,  as  ready  for  to  fight : 

XXII. 

And  in  the  midst  of  them  he  saw  a  knight, 
With  both  his  hands  behind  him  pinion'd  hard, 
And  round  about  his  neck  an  halter  tight, 
And  ready  for  the  gallows  tree  prepar'd : 
His  face  was  cover'd  and  his  head  was  bared, 
That  who  he  was  uneath5  was  to  descry; 
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And  with  full  heavy  heart  with  them  he  fared, 
Griev'd  to  the  soul,  and  groaning  inwardly, 
That  he  of  women's  hands  so  base  a  death  should  die. 

XXIII. 

But  they,  like  tyrants  merciless,  the  more 
Rejoiced  at  his  miserable  case, 
And  him  reviled,  and  reproached  sore 
With  bitter  taunts  and  terms  of  vile  disgrace. 
Now  whenas  Artegall,  arriv'd  in  place, 
Did  ask  what  cause  brought  that  man  to  decay,1 
They  round  about  him  gan  to  swarm  apace, 
Meaning  on  him  their  cruel  hands  to  lay, 
And  to  have  wrought  unwares  some  villanous  assay.2 

XXIV. 

But  he  was  soon  aware  of  their  ill  mind, 
And  drawing  back  deceived  their  intent : 
Yet,  though  himself  did  shame  on  womankind 
His  mighty  hand  to  shend,8  he  Talus  sent 
To  wreak  on  them  their  folly's  hardiment:4 
Who  with  few  souses5  of  his  iron  flail 
Dispersed  all  their  troop  incontinent,6 
And  sent  them  home  to  tell  a  piteous  tale 
Of  their  vain  prowess  turned  to  their  proper  bale  :7 

xxv. 

But  that  same  wretched  man,  ordain'd  to  die, 
They  left  behind  them,  glad  to  be  so  quit : 
Him  Talus  took  out  of  perplexity, 
And  horror  of  foul  death  for  knight  unfit, 
Who  more  than  loss  of  life  y dreaded  it ; 
And,  him  restoring  unto  living  light, 
So  brought  unto  his  lord,  where  he  did  sit 
Beholding  all  that  womanish  weak  fight ; 
Whom  soon  as  he  beheld  he  knew,  and  thus  benight ; 8 
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XXVI. 

'Sir  Terpine,  hapless  man,  what  make  you  here? 
Or  have  you  lost  yourself  and  your  discretion, 
That  ever  in  this  wretched  case  ye  were  ? 
Or  have  ye  yielded  you  to  proud  oppression 
Of  women's  power,  that  boast  of  men's  subjection? 
Or  else  what  other  deadly  dismal  day 
Is  fall'n  on  you  by  heaven's  hard  direction, 
That  ye  were  run  so  fondly1  far  astray 
As  for  to  lead  yourself  unto  your  own  decay7?'2 

XXVII. 

Much  was  the  man  confounded  in  his  mind, 
Partly  with  shame,  and  partly  with  dismay, 
That  all  astonish'd  he  himself  did  find, 
And  little  had  for  his  excuse  to  say, 
But  only  thus;  '  Most  hapless  well  ye  may 
Me  justly  term,  that  to  this  shame  am  brought, 
And  made  the  scorn  of  knighthood  this  same  day : 
But  who  can  scape  what  his  own  fate  hath 

wrought? 
The  work  of  heaven's  will  surpasseth  human  thought/ 

XXVIII. 

'  Right  true :  but  faulty  men  use  oftentimes 
To  attribute  their  folly  unto  fate, 
And  lay  on  heaven  the  guilt  of  their  own  crimes. 
But  tell,  Sir  Terpine,  ne  let  you  amate3 
Your  misery,  how  fell  ye  in  this  state?'     [shame, 
'  Then  sith  ye  needs,'  quoth  he,  '  will  know  my 
And  all  the  ill  which  chanc'd  to  me  of  late, 
I  shortly  will  to  you  rehearse  the  same, 
In  hope  ye  will  not  turn  misfortune  to  my  blame. 

XXIX. 

'  Being  desirous  (as  all  knights  are  wont) 
Through  hard  adventures  deeds  of  arms  to  try, 
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death. 


And  after  fame  and  honour  for  to  hunt, 
I  heard  report  that  far  abroad  did  fly, 
That  a  proud  Amazon  did  late  defy 
All  the  brave  knights  that  hold  of  Maidenhead, 
And  unto  them  wrought  all  the  villany 
That  she  could  forge  in  her  malicious  head, 
Which  some  hath  put  to  shame,  and  many  done  be 


dead.1 


xxx. 


'  The  cause,  they  say,  of  this  her  cruel  hate, 
Is  for  the  sake  of  Bellodant  the  bold, 
To  whom  she  bore  most  fervent  love  of  late, 
And  wooed  him  by  all  the  ways  she  could : 
But,  when  she  saw  at  last  that  he  ne  would 
For  ought  or  nought  be  won  unto  her  will, 
She  turn'd  her  love  to  hatred  manifold, 
And  for  his  sake  vow'd  to  do  all  the  ill        [fulfil. 
Which  she  could  do  to  knights ;  which  now  she  doth 


o 
XXXI. 


'  For  all  those  knights,  the  which  by  force  or  guile 
She  doth  subdue,  she  foully  doth  entreat: 
First,  she  doth  them  of  warlike  arms  despoil, 
And  clothe  in  women's  weeds;  and  then  with 

threat 

Doth  them  compel  to  work,  to  earn  their  meat, 
To  spin,  to  card,  to  sew,  to  wash,  to  wring; 
Ne  doth  she  give  them  other  thing  to  eat 
But  bread  and  water  or  like  feeble  thing; 
Attempt-  Them  to  disable  from  revenge  adventuring.2 

ing. 

XXXII. 

4  But  if  through  stout  disdain  of  manly  mind 
Any  her  proud  observance  will  withstand, 
Upon  that  gibbet,  which  is  there  behind, 
She  causeth  them  be  hang'd  up  out  of  hand; 
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In  which  condition  I  right  now  did  stand: 
For,  being  overcome  by  her  in  fight, 
And  put  to  that  base  service  of  her  band, 
I  rather  chose  to  die,  in  life's  despite,1 
Than  lead  that  shameful  life,  unworthy  of  a  knight/ 

XXXIII. 

'How  hight2  that  Amazon/  said  Artegall, 
'And  where  and  how  far  hence  does  she  abide T 
'  Her  name/  quoth  he,  '  they  Radigund  do  call, 
A  princess  of  great  power  and  greater  pride, 
And  queen  of  Amazons,  in  arms  well  tried 
And  sundry  battles,  which  she  hath  achieved 
With  great  success,  that  her  hath  glorified, 
And  made  her  famous,  more  than  is  believed ; 

Ne  would  I  it  have  ween'd  had  I  not  late  it  prieved.3 

xxxiv. 

'  Now  sure/  said  he,  '  and  by  the  faith  that  I 
To  Maidenhead  and  noble  Knighthood  owe, 
I  will  not  rest  till  I  her  might  do  try,         [show. 
And  venge  the  shame  that  she  to  knights  doth 
Therefore,  Sir  Terpine,  from  you  lightly  throw 
This  squalid  weed,4  the  pattern  of  despair, 
And  wend5  with  me,  that  ye  may  see  and  know 
How  fortune  will  your  ruin'd  name  repair 

And  Knights  of  Maidenhead,  whose  praise  she 
would  impair:' 

xxxv. 

With  that,  like  one  that  hopeless  was  repriv'd 
From  deathes  door  at  which  he  lately  lay, 
Those  iron  fetters  wherewith  he  was  gyv'd,6 
The  badges  of  reproach,  he  threw  away, 
And  nimbly  did  him  dight7  to  guide  the  way 
Unto  the  dwelling  of  that  Amazone : 
Which  was  from  thence  not  past  a  mile  or  tway ; 
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A  goodly  city  and  a  mighty  one, 
The  which,  of  her  own  name,  she  called  Radegone. 

xxxvi. 

Where  they  arriving  by  the  watchmen  were 
Descried  straight;  who  all  the  city  warned 
How  that  three  warlike  persons  did  appear, 
Of  which  the  one  him  seem'd  a  knight  all  armed, 
And  th'  other  two  well  likely  to  have  harmed. 
Eftsoons1  the  people  all  to  harness  ran, 
And  like  a  sort  of  bees  in  clusters  swarmed: 
Ere  long  their  queen  herself,  half  like  a  man, 
Came  forth  into  the  rout,  and  them  t'  array  began. 

XXXVII. 

And  now  the  knights,  being  arrived  near, 
Did  beat  upon  the  gates  to  enter  in; 
And  at  the  porter,  scorning  them  so  few, 
Threw  many  threats,  if  they  the  town  did  win, 
To  tear  his  flesh  in  pieces  for  his  sin : 
Which  whenas  Radigund  there  coming  heard, 
2  Grind.          Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  did  grin : 2 
She  bade  that  straight  the  gates  should  be  un- 

barr'd,  [parU 

And  to  them  way  to  make  with  weapons  well  pre- 

XXXVIII. 

Soon  as  the  gates  were  open  to  them  set, 
They  pressed  forward,  entrance  to  have  made : 
But  in  the  middle  way  they  were  ymet 
With  a  sharp  shower  of  arrows,  which  them  staid, 
And  better  bade  advise,  ere  they  assayed 
Unkriowen  peril  of  bold  women's  pride. 
Then  all  that  rout  upon  them  rudely  laid, 
And  heaped  strokes  so  fast  on  every  side, 
And  arrows  hail'd  so  thick,  that  they  could  not  abide.  I 
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XXXIX. 

But  Radigund  herself,  when  she  espied 
Sir  Terpine,  from  her  direful  doom  acquit, 
So  cruel  dole  amongst  her  maids  divide, 
T;  avenge  that  shame  they  did  on  him  commit, 
All  suddenly  inflam'd  with  furious  fit1 
Like  a  fell  lioness  at  him  she  flew, 
And  on  his  head-piece  him  so  fiercely  smit, 
That  to  the  ground  him  quite  she  overthrew, 
Dismayed  so  with  the  stroke  that  he  no  colours  knew. 

XL. 

Soon  as  she  saw  him  on  the  ground  to  grovel, 
She  lightly  to  him  leap'd;  and,  in  his  neck 
Her  proud  foot  setting,  at  his  head  did  level, 
Weening  at  once  her  wrath  on  him  to  wreak, 
And  his  contempt,  that  did  her  judgment  break: 
As  when  a  bear  hath  seiz'd2  her  cruel  claws 
Upon  the  carcase  of  some  beast  too  weak, 
Proudly  stands  over,  and  awhile  doth  pause 
To  hear  the  piteous  beast  pleading  her  plaintive  cause. 

XLI. 

Whom  whenas  Artegall  in  that  distress 
By  chance  beheld,  he  left  the  bloody  slaughter 
In  which  he  swTam,  and  ran  to  his  redress : 
There  her  assailing  fiercely  fresh  he  raught3  her 
Such  an  huge  stroke,  that  it  of  sense  distraught4 
And,  had  she  not  it  warded  warily,  [her ; 

It  had  depriv'd  her  mother  of  a  daughter: 
Nathless  for  all  the  power  she  did  apply 
It  made  her  stagger  oft,  and  stare  with  ghastly  eye. 

XLIl. 

Like  to  an  eagle,  in  his  kingly  pride 

Soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  air, 

To  weather5  his  broad  sails,6  by  chance  hath  spied 
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A  goshawk,  which  hath  seized  for  her  share 
Upon  some  fowl,  that  should  her  feast  prepare ; 
With  dreadful  force  he  flies  at  her  bylive,1 
That  with  his  souce,2  which  none  enduren  dare, 
Her  from  the  quarry  he  away  doth  drive,      [rive. 
And  from  her  griping  pounce  the  greedy  prey  doth 

XLIII. 

But,  soon  as  she  her  sense  recovered  had, 
She  fiercely  towards  him  herself  gan  dight,3 
Through  vengeful  wrath  and  sdeignful4  pride  half 
For  never  had  she  suffer'd  such  despite :       [mad ; 
But,  ere  she  could  join  hand  with  him  to  fight, 
Her  warlike  maids  about  her  flock'd  so  fast, 
That  they  disparted  them,  maugre5  their  might, 
And  with  their  troops  did  far  asunder  cast: 
But  mongst  the  rest  the  fight  did  until  evening  last. 

xuv. 

And  every  while  that  mighty  Iron  Man 
With  his  strange  weapon,  never  wont6  in  war, 
Them  sorely  vex'd,  and  cours'd,  and  over-ran, 
And  broke  their  bows,  and  did  their  shooting  mar, 
That  none  of  all  the  many  once  did  dare 
Him  to  assault,  nor  once  approach  him  nigh; 
But  like  a  sort  of  sheep  dispersed  far, 
For  dread  of  their  devouring  enemy, 
Through  all  the  fields  and  valleys  did  before  him  fly. 

XLV. 

But  whenas  day's  fair  shiny  beam,  yclouded 
With  fearful  shadows  of  deformed  night, 
Warn'd  man  and  beast  in  quiet  rest  be  shrouded, 
Bold  Radigund  with  sound  of  trump  on  height,7 
Caus'd  all  her  people  to  surcease  from  fight; 
And,  gathering  them  unto  her  city's  gate, 
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Made  them  all  enter  in  before  her  sight; 
And  all  the  wounded,  and  the  weak  in  state, 
To  be  conveyed  in,  ere  she  would  once  retrate. 

XLVI. 

When  thus  the  field  was  voided1  all  away, 
And  all  things  quieted;  the  Elfin  Knight, 
Weary  of  toil  and  travail  of  that  day, 
Caus'd  his  pavilion  to  be  richly  pight2 
Before  the  city-gate  in  open  sight; 
Where  he  himself  did  rest  in  safety 
Together  with  Sir  Terpine  all  that  night  : 
But  Talus  us'd,  in  times  of  jeopardy, 
To  keep  a  nightly  watch  for  dread  of  treachery. 

XLVII. 

But  Radigund,  full  of  heart-gnawing  grief 
For  the  rebuke  which  she  sustained  that  day, 
Could  take  no  rest,  ne  would  receive  relief ; 
But  tossed  in  her  troublous  mind  what  way 
She  might  revenge  that  blot  which  on  her  lay. 
There  she  resolv'd  herself  in  single  fight 
To  try  her  fortune,  and  his  force  assay, 
Rather  than  see  her  people  spoiled  quite, 
As  she  had  seen  that  day,  a  disadventerous3  sight. 

happy. 
XLVIII. 

She  called  forth  to  her  a  trusty  maid, 
Whom  she  thought  fittest  for  that  business ; 
Her  name  was  Clarin,  and  thus  to  her  said; 
'  Go,  damsel,  quickly,  do  thyself  address 
To  do  the  message  which  I  shall  express : 
Go  thou  unto  that  stranger  Fairy  Knight, 
Who  yesterday  drove  us  to  such  distress; 
Tell,  that  to-morrow  I  with  him  will  fight, 
And  try  in  equal  field  whether  hath  greater  might. 


Un- 
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XLIX. 

'But  these  conditions  do  to  him  propound; 

That,  if  I  vanquish  him,  he  shall  obey 

My  law,  and  ever  to  my  lore1  be  bound; 

And  so  will  I,  if  me  he  vanquish  may ; 

Whatever  he  shall  like  to  do  or  say : 

Go  straight,  and  take  with  thee  to  witness  it 

Six  of  thy  fellows  of  the  best  array, 

And  bear  with  you  both  wine  and  junkets2  fit, 

And  bid  him  eat :  henceforth  he  oft  shall  hungry  sit. 

L. 

The  damsel  straight  obey'd ;  and,  putting  all 
In  readiness,  forth  to  the  town-gate  went ; 
Where,  sounding  loud  a  trumpet  from  the  wall, 
Unto  those  warlike  knights  she  warning  sent. 
Then  Talus  forth  issuing  from  the  tent 
Unto  the  wall  his  way  did  fearless  take, 
To  weeten3  what  that  trumpet's  sounding  meant : 
Where  that  same  damsel  loudly  him  bespake, 

And  show'd  that  with  his  lord  she  would  emparlance4 
make. 

LI. 

So  he  them  straight  conducted  to  his  lord; 
Who,  as  he  could,  them  goodly  well  did  greet, 
Till  they  had  told  their  message  word  by  word  : 
Which  he  accepting,  well  as  he  could  weet,5 
Them  fairly  entertain'd  with  court'sies  meet, 
And  gave  them  gifts  and  things  of  dear  delight : 
So  back  again  they  homeward  turned  their  feet ; 
But  Artegall  himself  to  rest  did  dight,6 

That  he  might  fresher  be  against  the  next  day's  fight. 
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CANTO  V. 

Artegall  fights  with  Radigund, 

And  is  subdu'd  by  guile : 
He  is  by  her  imprisoned, 

But  wrought  by  Clarin's  wile. 

I. 

So  soon  as  Day,  forth  dawning  from  the  east 
Night's  humid  curtain  from  the  heavens  withdrew, 
And  early  calling  forth  both  man  and  beast, 
Commanded  them  their  daily  works  renew ; 
These  noble  warriors,  mindful  to  pursue 
The  last  day's  purpose  of  their  vowed  fight, 
Themselves  thereto  prepared  in  order  due ; 
The  Knight,  as  best  was  seeming  for  a  knight, 
And  th'  Amazon,  as  best  it  lik'd  herself  to  dight.1 

II. 

All  in  a  camis2  light  of  purple  silk 
Woven  upon  with  silver,  subtly  wrought, 
And  quilted  upon  satin  white  as  milk; 
Trailed3  with  ribbands  diversely  distraught,4 
Like  as5  the  workmen  had  their  courses  taught; 
Which  was  short  tucked  for  light  motion 
Up  to  her  ham;  but,  when  she  list,  it  raught6 
Down  to  her  lowest  heel,  and  thereupon 
She  wore  for  her  defence  a  mailed  habergeon.7 

in. 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 
Basted8  with  bands  of  gold  on  every  side, 
And  mails  between,  and  laced  close  before; 
Upon  her  thigh  her  scimitar  was  tied 
With  an  embroidered  belt  of  mickle9  pride; 
And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield,  bedeckt 
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Upon  the  boss  with  stones  that  shined  wide, 
As  the  fair  moon  in  her  most  full  aspect; 
That  to  the  moon  it  might  be  like  in  each  respect. 

IV. 

So  forth  she  came  out  of  the  city-gate 
With  stately  port  and  proud  magnificence, 
Guarded  with  many  damsels  that  did  wait 
Upon  her  person  for  her  sure  defence, 
Playing  on  shalms  and  trumpets,  that  from  hence 
Their  sound  did  reach  unto  the  heaven's  height : 
So  forth  into  the  field  she  marched  thence, 
Where  was  a  rich  pavilion  ready  pight1 

Her  to  receive,  till  time  they  should  begin  the  fight. 

v. 

Then  forth  came  Artegall  out  of  his  tent, 
All  arrn'd  to  point,  and  first  the  lists  did  enter  : 
Soon  after  eke  came  she  with  full  intent 
And  countenance  fierce,  as  having  fully  bent  her 
That  battle's  utmost  trial  to  adventer. 
The  lists  were  closed  fast,  to  bar  the  rout 
From  rudely  pressing  on  the  middle  centre; 
Which  in  great  heaps  them  circled  all  about, 

Waiting  how  fortune  would  resolve  that  dangerous 
doubt. 

VI. 

The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  field  began; 
With  bitter  strokes  it  both  began  and  ended. 
She  at  the  first  encounter  on  him  ran 
With  furious  rage,  as  if  she  had  intended 
Out  of  his  breast  the  very  heart  have  rended : 
But  he,  that  had  like  tempests  often  tried, 
From  that  first  flaw2  himself  right  well  defended. 
The  more  she  rag'd,  the  more  he  did  abide;  [side. 
She  hew'd,  she  foin'd,3  she  lash'd,  she  laid  on  every 
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VII. 

Yet  still  her  blows  he  bore,  and  her  forbore, 
Weening  at  last  to  win  advantage  new ; 
Yet  still  her  cruelty  increased  more, 
And,  though  power  f  aiFd,  her  courage  did  accrue ; l 
Which  failing,  he  gan  fiercely  her  pursue : 
Like  as  a  smith  that  to  his  cunning  feat 
The  stubborn  metal  seeketh  to  subdue, 
Soon  as  he  feels  it  mollified  with  heat, 
With  his  great  iron  sledge  doth  strongly  on  it  beat. 

VIII. 

So  did  Sir  Artegall  upon  her  lay, 
As  if  she  had  an  iron  anvil  been, 
That  flakes  of  fire,  bright  as  the  sunny  ray, 
Out  of  her  steely  arms  were  flashing  seen, 
That  all  on  fire  ye  would  her  surely  ween  : 
But  with  her  shield  so  well  herself  she  warded 
From  the  dread  danger  of  his  weapon  keen, 
That  all  that  while  her  life  she  safely  guarded ; 
But  he  that  help  from  her  against  her  will  discarded : 

IX. 

For  with  his  trenchant2  blade  at  the  next  blow 
Half  of  her  shield  he  shared3  quite  away, 
That  half  her  side  itself  did  naked  show, 
And  thenceforth  unto  danger  opened  way. 
Much  was  she  moved  with  the  mighty  sway4 
Of  that  sad  stroke,  that  half  enrag'd  she  grew ; 
And  like  a  greedy  bear  unto  her  prey 
With  her  sharp  scimitar  at  him  she  flew,      [drew. 
That  glancing  down  his  thigh  the  purple  blood  forth 

x. 

Thereat  she  gan  to  triumph  with  great  boast, 
And  to  upbraid  that  chance  which  him  misfell, 
As  if  the  prize  she  gotten  had  almost, 
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With  spiteful  speeches,  fitting  with  her  well; 
That  his  great  heart  gan  inwardly  to  swell 
With  indignation  at  her  vaunting  vain, 
And  at  her  struck  with  puissance  fearful  fell ; 
Yet  with  her  shield  she  warded  it  again, 
That  shattered  all  to  pieces  round  about  the  plain. 

XI. 

Having  her  thus  disarmed  of  her  shield, 
Upon  *her  helmet  he  again  her  strook, 
That  down  she  fell  upon  the  grassy  field 
In  senseless  swoon,  as  if  her  life  forsook, 
And  pangs  of  death  her  spirit  overtook : 
Whom  when  he  saw  before  his  foot  prostrated, 
He  to  her  leapt  with  deadly  dreadful  look, 
And  her  sun-shiny  helmet  soon  unlaced, 
Thinking  at  once  both  head  and  helmet  to  have  raced.1 

XII. 

But,  whenas  he  discovered  had  her  face, 
He  saw,  his  senses'  strange  astonishment, 
A  miracle  of  nature's  goodly  grace 
In  her  fair  visage  void  of  ornament, 
But  bath'd  in  blood  and  sweat  together  ment;2 
Which,  in  the  rudeness  of  that  evil  plight, 
Bewray'd  the  signs  of  feature  excellent : 
Like  as  the  moon,  in  foggy  winter's  night, 
Doth  seem  to  be  herself,  though  darken'd  be  her  light. 

XIII. 

At  sight  thereof  his  cruel  minded  heart 
Empierced  was  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  his  sharp  sword  he  threw  from  him  apart, 
Cursing  his  hand  that  had  that  visage  marr'd: 
No  hand  so  cruel,  nor  no  heart  so  hard, 
But  ruth3  of  beauty  will  it  mollify. 
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By  this,  upstarting  from  her  swoon,  she  star'd 
A  while  about  her  with  confused  eye ; 
Like  one  that  from  his  dream  is  waked  suddenly. 

XIV. 

Soon  as  the  Knight  she  there  by  her  did  spy 

Standing  with  empty  hands  all  weaponless, 

With  fresh  assault  upon  him  she  did  fly, 

And  gan  renew  her  former  cruelness : 

And  though  he  still  retir'd,  yet  natheless 

With  huge  redoubled  strokes  she  on  him  laid; 

And  more  increas'd  her  outrage  merciless, 

The  more  that  he  with  meek  entreaty  pray'd 
Her  wrathful  hand  from  greedy  vengeance  to  have 
stay'd. 

xv. 

Like  as  a  puttock1  having  spi'd  in  sight  *  Kite. 

A  gentle  falcon  sitting  on  an  hill, 

Whose  other  wing,  now  made  unmeet  for  flight, 

Was  lately  broken  by  some  fortune  ill; 

The  foolish  kite,  led  with  licentious  will, 

Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vain, 

With  many  idle  stoops  her  troubling  still : 

Even  so  did  Radigund  with  bootless  pain 
Annoy  this  noble  Knight,  and  sorely  him  constrain. 

XVI. 

Nought  could  he  do  but  shun  the  dread  despite2     !  violence. 
Of  her  fierce  wrath,  and  backward  still  retire ; 
And  with  his  single  shield,  well  as  he  might, 
Bear  off  the  burden  of  her  raging  ire; 
And  evermore  he  gently  did  desire 
To  stay  her  strokes,  and  he  himself  would  yield : 
Yet  nould3  she  hark,  ne  let  him  once  respire,          •  Would 
Till  he  to  her  delivered  had  his  shield, 
And  to  her  mercy  him  submitted  in  plain  field 
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XVII. 

So  was  he  overcome,  not  overcome; 
But  to  her  yielded  of  his  own  accord ; 
Yet  was  he  justly  damned1  by  the  doom 


Of  his  own  mouth,  that  spake  so  wareless2  word, 
To  be  her  thrall  and  service  her  afford  : 
For  though  that  he  first  victory  obtained, 
Yet  after,  by  abandoning  his  sword, 
He  wilful  lost  that  he  before  attained  : 
No  fairer  conquest  than  that  with  goodwill  is  gain'd. 

XVIII. 

Then  with  her  sword  on  him  she  flatling  strook, 
In  sign  of  true  subjection  to  her  power, 
And  as  her  vassal  him  to  thraldom  took : 
But  Terpine,  born  t'  a  more  unhappy  hour, 
As  he  on  whom  the  luckless  stars  did  lour, 
She  caus'd  to  be  attach'd3  and  forthwith  led 
Unto  the  crook,4  t'  abide  the  baleful  stowre5 
From  which  he  lately  had  through  rescue  fled : 
Where  he  full  shamefully  was  hanged  by  the  head. 

XIX. 

But,  when  they  thought  on  Talus  hands  to  lay, 
He  with  his  iron  flail  amongst  them  thunder'd, 
That  they  were  fain  to  let  him  scape  away, 
Glad  from  his  company  to  be  so  sunder'd ;  [ber'd, 
Whose  presence  all  their  troops  so  much  encum- 
That  th'  heaps  of  those  which  he  did  wound  and 

slay, 

Besides  the  rest  dismay'd,  might  not  be  numbered  : 
Yet  all  that  while  he  would  not  once  assay 
To  rescue  his  own  lord,  but  thought  it  just  t'  obey. 

XX. 

Then  took  the  Amazon  this  noble  Knight, 
Left  to  her  will  by  his  own  wilful  blame, 
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And  caused  him  to  be  disarmed  quite 
Of  all  the  ornaments  of  knightly  name, 
With  which  whilome1  he  gotten  had  great  fame: 
Instead  whereof  she  made  him  to  be  dight2 
In  woman's  weeds,  that  is  to  manhood  shame, 
And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white, 
Instead  of  curiets3  and  bases4  fit  for  fight. 


XXI. 

So  being  clad  she  brought  him  from  the  field, 
In  which  he  had  been  trained  many  a  day, 
Into  a  long  large  chamber,  which  was  ceil'd 
With  monuments  of  many  knights'  decay 
By  her  subdued  in  victorious  fray: 
Amongst  the  which  she  caus'd  his  warlike  arms 
Be  hang'd  on  high,  that  might  his  shame  bewray ; 
And  broke  his  sword  for  fear  of  further  harms, 
With  which  he  wont  to  stir  up  battailous  alarms. 

XXII. 

There  enter'd  in,  he  round  about  him  saw  [knew, 
Many  brave  knights  whose  names  right  well  he 
There  bound  t'  obey  that  Amazon's  proud  law, 
Spinning  and  carding  all  in  comely  rew,5 
That  his  big  heart  loath'd  so  uncomely  view : 
But  they  were  forc'd,  through  penury  and  pine, 
To  do  those  works  to  them  appointed  due : 
For  nought  was  given  them  to  sup  or  dine, 
But  what  their  hands  could  earn  by  twisting  linen 
twine. 

XXIII. 

Amongst  them  all  she  placed  him  most  low, 

And  in  his  hand  a  distaff  to  him  gave, 

That  he  thereon  should  spin  both  flax  and  tow; 

A  sordid  office  for  a  mind  so  brave : 

So  hard  it  is  to  be  a  woman's  slave ! 
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Yet  he  it  took  in  his  own  self  s  despite, 
And  thereto  did  himself  right  well  behave 
Her  to  obey,  sith  he  his  faith  had  plight 
Her  vassal  to  become,  if  she  him  won  in  fight. 

XXIV. 

Who  had  him  seen,  imagine  might  thereby 
That1  whilome2  hath  of  Hercules  been  told, 
How  for  Tola's  sake  he  did  apply 
His  mighty  hands  the  distaff  vile  to  hold 
For  his  huge  club,  which  had  subdu'd  of  old 
So  many  monsters  which  the  world  annoyed; 
His  lion's  skin  chang'd  to  a  pall3  of  gold, 
In  which,  forgetting  wars,  he  only  joyed 
In  combats  of  sweet  love,  and  with  his  mistress  toyed. 

XXV. 

Such  is  the  cruelty  of  womenkind, 
When  they  have  shaken  off  the  shamefast  band, 
With  which  wise  nature  did  them  strongly  bind 
T'  obey  the  hests  of  man's  well-ruling  hand, 
That  then  all  rule  and  reason  they  withstand 
To  purchase  a  licentious  liberty : 
But  virtuous  women  wisely  understand, 
That  they  were  born  to  base4  humility, 
Unless  the  heavens  them  lift  to  lawful  sovereignty. 

XXVI. 

Thus  there  long  while  continued  Artegall, 
Serving  proud  Eadigund  with  true  subjection: 
However  it  his  noble  heart  did  gall 
T'  obey  a  woman's  tyrannous  direction, 
That  might  have  had  of  life  or  death  election: 
But,  having  chosen,  now  he  might  not  change. 
During  which  time  the  warlike  Amazon, 
Whose  wand'ring  fancy  after  lust  did  range, 
Gan  cast  a  secret  liking  to  this  captive  strange. 
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XXVII. 

Which  long  concealing  in  her  covert  breast, 
She  chew'd  the  cud  of  lover's  careful  plight; 
Yet  could  it  not  so  thoroughly  digest, 
Being  fast  fixed  in  her  wounded  sprite, 
But  it  tormented  her  both  day  and  night : 
Yet  would  she  not  thereto  yield  free  accord 
To  serve  the  lowly  vassal  of  her  might, 
And  of  her  servant  make  her  sovereign  lord : 
So  great  her  pride  that  she  such  baseness  much 
abhorr'd. 

XXVIII. 

So  much  the  greater  still  her  anguish  grew, 
Through  stubborn  handling  of  her  love-sick  heart ; 
And  still  the  more  she  strove  it  to  subdue, 
The  more  she  still  augmented  her  own  smart, 
And  wider  made  the  wound  of  th'  hidden  dart. 
At  last,  when  long  she  struggled  had  in  vain, 
She  gan  to  stoop,  and  her  proud  mind  convert 
To  meek  obeisance  of  Love's  mighty  reign,  [pain. 
And  him  entreat  for  grace  that  had  procur'd1  her 

XXIX. 

Unto  herself  in  secret  she  did  call 
Her  nearest  handmaid,  whom  she  most  did  trust, 
And  to  her  said ;  *  Clarinda,  whom  of  all 
I  trust  alive,  sith  I  thee  foster'd  first; 
Now  is  the  time  that  I  untimely2  must 
Thereof  make  trial,  in  my  greatest  need! 
It  is  so  happened  that  the  heavens  unjust, 
Spiting  my  happy  freedom,  have  agreed 
To  thrall  my  looser3  life,  or  my  last  bale4  to  breed/ 

XXX. 

With  that  she  turn'd  her  head,  as  half  abashed, 
To  hide  the  blush  which  in  her  visage  rose 
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And  through  her  eyes  like  sudden  lightning  flashed, 
Decking  her  cheek  with  a  vermilion  rose : 
But  soon  she  did  her  countenance  compose, 
And,  to  her  turning,  thus  began  again; 
e  This  griefs  deep  wound  I  would  to  thee  disclose, 
Thereto  compelled  through  heart-murd'ring  pain; 
But  dread  of  shame  my  doubtful  lips  doth  still  re 
strain.' 

XXXI. 

'Ah!  my  dear  dread/1  said  then  the  fearful  maid, 
'  Can  dread  of  ought  your  dreadless  heart  withhold, 
That  many  hath  with  dread  of  death  dismayed, 
And  dare  even  Death's  most  dreadful  face  behold? 
Say  on,  my  sovereign  lady,  and  be  bold : 
Doth  not  your  handmaid's  life  at  your  foot  lie?' 
Therewith  much  comforted  she  gan  unfold 
The  cause  of  her  conceived  malady; 
As  one  that  would  confess,  yet  fain  would  it  deny. 

XXXII. 

'  Clarin/  said  she,  c  thou  seest  yond2  Fairy  Knight, 
Whom  not  my  valour,  but  his  own  brave  mind 
Subjected  hath  to  my  unequal  might! 
What  right  is  it,  that  he  should  thraldom  find 
For  lending  life  to  me  a  wretch  unkind, 
That  for  such  good  him  recompense  with  ill! 
Therefore  I  cast3  how  I  may  him  unbind, 
And  by  his  freedom  get  his  free  goodwill ; 
Yet  so,  as  bound  to  me  he  may  continue  still: 

XXXIII. 

'  Bound  unto  me ;  but  not  with  such  hard  bands 
Of  strong  compulsion  and  strait4  violence, 
As  now  in  miserable  state  he  stands; 
But  with  sweet  love  and  sure  benevolence, 
Void  of  malicious  mind  or  foul  offence : 

— j 
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To  which  if  thou  canst  win  him  any  way 

Without  discovery  of  my  thoughts'  pretence, 

Both  goodly  meed  of  him  it  purchase1  may,  l  Procure. 

And  eke  with  grateful  service  me  right  well  apay.2   !  *  Satisfy. 

xxxiv. 

'  Which  that  thou  mayst  the  better  bring  to  pass, 
Lo!  here  this  ring,  which  shall  thy  warrant  be 
And  token  true  to  old  Eumenias, 
From  time  to  time,  when  thou  it  best  shall  see, 
That  in  and  out  thou  mayst  have  passage  free. 
Go  now,  Clarinda;  well  thy  wits  advise, 
And  all  thy  forces  gather  unto  thee, 
Armies  of  lovely  looks,  and  speeches  wise, 

With  which  thou  canst  even  Jove  himself  to  love 
entice/ 

xxxv. 

The  trusty  maid,  conceiving  her  intent, 
Did  with  sure  promise  of  her  good  endeavour 
Give  her  great  comfort  and  some  heart's  content : 
So  from  her  parting  she  thenceforth  did  labour, 
By  all  the  means  she  might,  to  curry  favour 
With  th'  Elfin  Knight,  her  lady's  best  beloved : 
With  daily  show  of  courteous  kind  behaviour, 
Even  at  the  mark- white  of  his  heart  she  roved,3    i » shot. 

And  with  wide-glancing  words  one  day  she  thus  him 
proved : 

xxxvi. 

'  Unhappy  Knight,  upon  whose  hopeless  state 
Fortune,  envying  good',  hath  felly  frowned, 
And  cruel  heavens  have  heap'd  an  heavy  fate; 
I  rue  that  thus  thy  better  days  are  drowned 
In  sad  despair,  and  all  thy  senses  swowned 
In  stupid  sorrow,  sith  thy  juster  merit 
Might  else  have  with  felicity  been  crowned : 
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Look  up  at  last,  and  wake  thy  dulled  spirit 
To  think  how  this  long1  death  thou  mightest  dis 
inherit!'* 

XXXVII. 

Much  did  he  marvel  at  her  uncouth  speech, 
Whose  hidden  drift  he  could  not  well  perceive ; 
And  gan  to  doubt  lest  she  him  sought  t'  appeach2 
Of  treason,  or  some  guileful  train3  did  weave, 
Through  which  she  might  his  wretched  life  bereave : 
Both  which  to  bar  he  with  this  answer  met  her; 
'  Fair  damsel,  that  with  ruth,4  as  I  perceive, 
Of  my  mishaps  art  mov'd  to  wish  me  better, 
For  such  your  kind  regard  I  can  but  rest  your  debtor. 

XXXVIII. 

'  Yet  weet  ye  well,  that  to  a  courage  great 

It  is  no  less  beseeming  well  to  bear 

The  storm  of  fortune's  frown  or  heaven's  threat, 

Than  in  the  sunshine  of  her  countenance  clear 

Timely  to  joy  and  carry  comely  cheer: 

For  though  this  cloud  have  now  me  overcast, 

Yet  do  I  not  of  better  times  despair; 

And  though  (unlike6)  they  should  for  ever  last, 

Yet  in  my  truth's  assurance  I  rest  fixed  fast/ 

xxxix. 

*  But  what  so  stony  mind,'  she  then  replied, 
'  But  if  in  his  own  power  occasion  lay, 
Would  to  his  hope  a  window  open  wide, 
And  to  his  fortune's  help  make  ready  way  ? ' 
'  Unworthy  sure,'  quoth  he,  *  of  better  day, 
That  will  not  take  the  offer  of  good  hope, 
And  eke  pursue,  if  he  attain  it  may/ 
Which  speeches  she  applying  to  the  scope 

Of  her  intent,  this  further  purpose6  to  him  shope:7 

*  '  Disinherit : '  deprive  death  of  an  expected  possession. 
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XL. 

'  Then  why  dost  not,  thou  ill-advised  man, 

Make  means  to  win  thy  liberty  forlorn,1 

And  try  if  thou  by  fair  entreaty  can 

Move  Radigund  \  who  though  she  still  have  worn2 

Her  days  in  war,  yet  (weet  thou)  was  not  born 

Of  bears  and  tigers,  nor  so  savage  minded 

As  that,  albe3  all  love  of  men  she  scorn, 

She  yet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kinded:4 

And  sooth  oft  seen  that  proudest  hearts  base  love 
hath  blinded/ 

XLI. 

'  Certes,  Clarinda,  not  of  canker'd  will/ 
Said  he,  '  nor  obstinate  disdainful  mind, 
I  have  forbore  this  duty  to  fulfil : 
For  well  I  may  this  ween,  by  that  I  find, 
That  she  a  queen,  and  come  of  princely  kind, 
Both  worthy  is  for  to  be  sued  unto, 
Chiefly  by  him  whose  life  her  law  doth  bind, 
And  eke  of  power  her  own  doom  to  undo, 

And  als'  of  princely  grace  to  be  inclined  thereto. 

XLII. 

'  But  want  of  means  hath  been  mine  only  let5 
From  seeking  favour  where  it  doth  abound; 
Which  if  I  might  by  your  good  office  get, 
I  to  yourself  should  rest  for  ever  bound, 
And  ready  to  deserve  what  grace  I  found/ 
She  feeling  him  thus  bite  upon  the  bait, 
Yet  doubting  lest  his  hold  was  but  unsound 
And  not  well  fastened,  would  not  strike  him  straight, 

But  drew  him  on  with  hope,  fit  leisure  to  await. 

XLIII. 

But  foolish  maid,  whiles  heedless  of  the  hook 
She  thus  oft-times  was  beating  off  and  on, 
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Through  slippery  footing  fell  into  the  brook, 
And  there  was  caught  to  her  confusion : 
For,  seeking  thus  to  salve1  the  Amazon, 
She  wounded  was  with  her  deceit's  own  dart, 
And  gan  thenceforth  to  cast  affection, 
Conceived  close  in  her  beguiled  heart, 

To  Artegall,  through  pity  of  his  causeless  smart. 

XLIV. 

Yet  durst  she  not  disclose  her  fancy's  wound, 
Ne  to  himself,  for  doubt  of  being  sdained,2 
Ne  yet  to  any  other  wight  on  ground,       [gained; 
For  fear  her  mistress  should  have  knowledge 
But  to  herself  it  secretly  retained 
Within  the  closet  of  her  covert  breast : 
The  more  thereby  her  tender  heart  was  pained : 
Yet  to  await  fit  time  she  weened  best, 

And  fairly  did  dissemble  her  sad  thoughts'  unrest. 

XLV. 

One  day  her  Lady,  calling  her  apart, 
Gan  to  demand  of  her  some  tidings  good, 
Touching  her  love's  success,  her  ling'ring  smart : 
Therewith  she  gan  at  first  to  change  her  mood, 
As  one  adaw'd,3  and  half  confused  stood; 
-But  quickly  she  it  overpast,  so  soon 
As  she  her  face  had  wip'd  to  fresh4  her  blood: 
Then  gan  she  tell  her  all  that  she  had  done, 

And  all  the  ways  she  sought  his  love  for  to  have 
won: 

XLVI. 

But  said,  that  he  was  obstinate  and  stern, 
Scorning  her  offers  and  conditions  vain; 
Ne  would  be  taught  with  any  terms  to  learn 
So  fond  a  lesson  as  to  love  again : 
Die  rather  would  he  in  penurious  pain, 
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And  his  abridged  days  in  dolour  wast,1 
Than  his  foe's  love  or  liking  entertain : 
His  resolution  was,  both  first  and  last, 
His  body  was  her  thrall,  his  heart  was  freely  plast. 

XLVII. 

Which  when  the  cruel  Amazon  perceived, 
She  gan  to  storm,  and  rage,  and  rend  her  gall, 
For  very  fell  despite,  which  she  conceived, 
To  be  so  scorned  of  a  base-born  thrall, 
Whose  life  did  lie  in  her  least  eye-lid's  fall ; 
Of  which  she  vow'd  with  many  a  cursed  threat, 
That  she  therefore  would  him  ere  long  forestall.3 
Nathless,  when  calmed  was  her  furious  heat, 

She  chang'd  that  threatful  mood,  and  mildly  gan  en 
treat  : 

XLVIII. 

'What  now  is  left,  Clarinda?  what  remains, 
That  we  may  compass  this  our  eriterprize? 
Great  shame  to  lose  so  long  employed  pains, 
And  greater  shame  t'  abide  so  great  misprise.4 
With  which  he  dares  our  offers  thus  despise : 
Yet  that  his  guilt  the  greater  may  appear, 
And  more  my  gracious  mercy  by  this  wise, 
I  will  awhile  with  his  first  folly  bear, 

Till  thou  have  tried  again,  and  tempted  him  more 
near. 

XLIX. 

'  Say  and  do  all  that  may  thereto  prevail; 
Leave  nought  unpromis'd  that  may  him  persuade, 
Life,  freedom,  grace,  and  gifts  of  great  avail, 
With  which  the  gods  themselves  are  milder  made  : 
Thereto  add  art,  even  women's  witty  trade, 
The  art  of  mighty  words  that  men  can  charm ; 
With  which  in  case  thou  canst  him  not  invade, 
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Let  him  feel  hardness  of  thy  heavy  arm  : 
Who  will  not  stoop  with  good  shall  be  made  stoop 
with  harm. 

L. 

'Some  of  his  diet  do  from  him  withdraw; 
For  I  him  find  to  be  too  proudly  fed: 
Give  him  more  labour,  and  with  straiter  law, 
That  he  with  work  may  be  forwearied:1 
Let  him  lodge  hard,  and  lie  in  strawen  bed, 
That  may  pull  down  the  courage  of  his  pride ; 
And  lay  upon  him,  for  his  greater  dread, 
Cold  iron  chains  with  which  let  him  be  tied; 
And  let  whatever  he  desires  be  him  denied. 


1  Utterly 
wearied. 


'De 
meanor. 


3  Disdain. 


Unwary. 


5  Contrive. 


LI. 

'  When  thou  hast  all  this  done,  then  bring  me 

news 

Of  his  demean;2  thenceforth  not  like  a  lover, 
But  like  a  rebel  stout,  I  will  him  use : 
For  I  resolve  this  siege  not  to  give  over, 
Till  I  the  conquest  of  my  will  recover/ 
So  she  departed  full  of  grief  and  sdain,3 
Which  inly  did  to  great  impatience  move  her : 
But  the  false  maiden  shortly  turn'd  again 

Unto  the  prison,  where  her  heart  did  thrall  remain. 

LII. 

There  all  her  subtle  nets  she  did  unfold, 
And  all  the  engines  of  her  wit  display ; 
In  which  she  meant  him  wareless4  to  enfold, 
And  of  his  innocence  to  make  her  prey. 
So  cunningly  she  wrought  her  craft's  assay, 
That  both  her  Lady,  and  herself  withal, 
And  eke  the  Knight  at  once  she  did  betray; 
But  most  the  Knight,  whom  she  with  guileful  call 

Did  cast5  for  to  allure,  into  her  trap  to  fall. 
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LIII. 

As  a  bad  nurse,  which  feigning  to  receive 
In  her  own  mouth  the  food  meant  for  her  child, 
Withholds  it  to  herself,  and  doth  deceive 
The  infant,  so  for  want  of  nurture  spoil'd ; 
Even  so  Clarinda  her  own  Dame  beguil'd, 
And  turn'd  the  trust,  which  was  in  her  affied,1 
To  feeding  of  her  private  fire,  which  boil'd 
Her  inward  breast,  and  in  her  entrails  fried, 

The  more  that  she  it  sought  to  cover  and  to  hide. 

LIV. 

For,  coming  to  this  Knight,  she  purpose2  feigned, 
How  earnest  suit  she  erst3  for  him  had  made 
Unto  her  queen,  his  freedom  to  have  gained; 
But  by  no  means  could  her  thereto  persuade, 
But  that  instead  thereof  she  sternly  bade 
His  misery  to  be  augmented  more, 
And  many  iron  bands  on  him  to  lade;4 
All  which  nathless  she  for  his  love  forbore : 

So  praying  him  t'  accept  her  service  evermore. 

LV. 

And,  more  than  that,  she  promis'd  that  she  would, 
In  case  she  might  find  favour  in  his  eye, 
Devise  how  to  enlarge  him  out  of  hould.5 
The  Fairy,  glad  to  gain  his  liberty, 
Gan  yield  great  thanks  for  such  her  courtesy; 
And  with  fair  words,  fit  for  the  time  and  place, 
To  feed  the  humour  of  her  malady, 
Promis'd,  if  she  would  free  him  from  that  case, 

He  would  by  all  good  means  he  might  deserve  such 
grace. 

LVI. 

So  daily  he  fair  semblant6  did  her  shew, 
Yet  never  meant  he  in  his  noble  mind 
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To  his  own  absent  love  to  be  untrue: 
Ne  ever  did  deceitful  Clarin  find 
In  her  false  heart  his  bondage  to  unbind ; 
But  rather  how  she  might  him  faster  tie. 
Therefore  unto  her  Mistress  most  unkind 
She  daily  told  her  love  he  did  defy; 

And  him  she  told  her  Dame  his  freedom  did  deny. 

LVII. 

Yet  thus  much  friendship  she  to  him  did  show, 
That  his  scarce  diet  somewhat  was  amended, 
And  his  work  lessened,  that  his  love  might  grow : 
Yet  to  her  Dame  him  still  she  discommended, 
That  she  with  him  might  be  the  more  offended. 
Thus  he  long  while  in  thraldom  there  remained, 
Of  both  beloved  well,  but  little  friended ; 
Until  his  own  true  love  his  freedom  gained : 

Which  in  another  canto  will  be  best  contained. 


CANTO  VI. 

Talus  brings  news  to  Britomart 

Of  Artegall's  mishap : 
She  goes  to  seek  him ;  Dolon  meets, 

Who  seeks  her  to  entrap. 

I. 

SOME  men,  I  wote,1  will  deem  in  Artegall 
Great  weakness,  and  report  of  him  much  ill, 
For  yielding  so  himself  a  wretched  thrall 
To  th'  insolent  command  of  women's  will ; 
That  all  his  former  praise  doth  foully  spill:2 
But  he  the  man,  that  say  or  do  so  dare, 
Be  well  advis'd  that  he  stand  steadfast  still ; 
For  never  yet  was  wight  so  well  aware, 
But  he  at  first  or  last  was  trapped  in  women's  snare. 
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II. 

Yet  in  the  straitness1  of  that  captive  state 
This  gentle  Knight  himself  so  well  behaved, 
That  notwithstanding  all  the  subtle  bait, 
With  which  those  Amazons  his  love  still  craved, 
To  his  own  love  his  loyalty  he  saved : 
Whose  character2  in  th'  adamantine  mould 
Of  his  true  heart  so  firmly  was  engraved, 
That  no  new  love's  impression  ever  could  [should. 

Bereave  it  thence:    such  blot  his  honour  blemish 

ill. 

Yet  his  own  love,  the  noble  Britomart, 
Scarce  so  conceived  in  her  jealous  thought, 
What  time  sad  tidings  of  his  baleful  smart 
In  woman's  bondage  Talus  to  her  brought ; 
Brought  in  untimely  hour,  ere  it  was  sought ; 
For,  after  that  the  utmost  date  assign'd 
For  his  return  she  waited  had  for  nought, 
She  gan  to  cast  in  her  misdoubtful  mind 

A  thousand  fears,  that  love -sick  fancies  fain8  to  find. 

IV. 

Sometime  she  feared  lest  some  hard  mishap 
Had  him  misfall'n  in  his  adventurous  quest;4 
Sometime  lest  his  false  foe  did  him  entrap 
In  trait'rous  train,5  or  had  unwares  opprest; 
But  most  she  did  her  troubled  mind  molest, 
And  secretly  afflict  with  jealous  fear, 
Lest  some  new  love  had  him  from  her  possest; 
Yet  loath  she  was,  since  she  no  ill  did  hear, 
To  think  of  him  so  ill;  yet  could  she  not  forbear. 

v. 

One  while  she  blam'd  herself;  another  while 
She  him  condemn'd  as  trustless  and  untrue : 
And  then,  her  grief  with  error  to  beguile, 
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She  fain'd  to  count  the  time  again  anew, 
As  if  before  she  had  not  counted  true : 
For  days,  but  hours ;  for  months  that  passed  were, 
She  told  but  weeks,  to  make  them  seem  more  few : 
Yet,  when  she  reckoned  them  still  drawing  near, 
Each  hour  did  seem  a  month,  and  every  month  a  year. 

VI. 

But,  whenas  yet  she  saw  him  not  return, 
She  thought  to  send  some  one  to  seek  him  out; 
But  none  she  found  so  fit  to  serve  that  turn, 
As  her  own  self,  to  ease  herself  of  doubt. 
Now  she  devis'd,  amongst  the  warlike  rout 
Of  errant  knights,  to  seek  her  errant  knight; 
And  then  again  resolv'd  to  hunt  him  out 
Amongst  loose  ladies  lapped  in  delight :      [spite.1 
And  then  both  knights  envied,  and  ladies  eke  did 

VII. 

One  day  whenas  she  long  had  sought  for  ease 
In  every  place,  and  every  place  thought  best, 
Yet  found  no  place  that  could  her  liking  please, 
She  to  a  window  came,  that  opened  west, 
Towards  which  coast  her  love  his  way  addrest : 
There  looking  forth  she  in  her  heart  did  find 
Many  vain  fancies  working  her  unrest; 
And  sent  her  winged  thoughts  more  swift  than  wind 
To  bear  unto  her  love  the  message  of  her  mind. 

VIII. 

There  as  she  looked  long,  at  last  she  spied, 
One  coming  towards  her  with  hasty  speed; 
Well  ween'd  she  then,  ere  him  she  plain  descried, 
That  it  was  one  sent  from  her  love  indeed: 
Who  when  he  nigh  approached,  she  might  arede2 
That  it  was  Talus,  Artegall  his  groom: 
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Whereat  her  heart  was  fill'd  with  hope  and  drede ; 
Ne  would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could  come, 
But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  his  tidings'  sum. 

IX. 

Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  she  begun ; 
'  And  where  is  he  thy  lord,  and  how  far  hence  ? 
Declare  at  once:  and  hath  he  lost  or  wonT 
The  Iron  Man,  albe1  he  wanted  sense 
And  sorrow's  feeling,  yet,  with  conscience 
Of  his  ill  news,  did  inly  chill  and  quake, 
And  stood  still  mute,  as  one  in  great  suspense ; 
As  if  that  by  his  silence  he  would  make 
Her  rather  read  his  meaning  than  himself  it  spake. 

x. 

Till  she  again  thus  said;  'Talus,  be  bold, 
And  tell  whatever  it  be,  good  or  bad, 
That  from  thy  tongue  thy  heart's  intent  doth  hold/ 
To  whom  he  thus  at  length ;  '  The  tidings  sad, 
That  I  would  hide,  will  needs,  I  see,  be  rad.2 
My  lord  (your  love)  by  hard  mishap  doth  lie 
In  wretched  bondage,  wofully  bestad/3 
'  Ah  me,'  quoth  she,  '  what  wicked  destiny ! 
And  is  he  vanquish'd  by  his  tyrant  enemy?' 

XI. 

'Not  by  that  tyrant,  his  intended  foe; 
But  by  a  tyranness,'  he  then  replied, 
'  That  him  captived  hath  in  hapless  woe.' 
'  Cease  thou,  bad  news-man ;  badly  dost  thou  hide 
Thy  Master's  shame,  in  harlot's  bondage  tied; 
The  rest  myself  too  readily  can  spell/ 
With  that  in  rage  she  turn'd  from  him  aside, 
Forcing  in  vain  the  rest  to  her  to  tell ; 
And  to  her  chamber  went  like  solitary  cell. 
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XII. 

There  she  began  to  make  her  moanful  plaint 
Against  her  Knight  for  being  so  untrue; 
And  him  to  touch  with  falsehood's  foul  attaint, 
That  all  his  other  honour  overthrew. 
Oft  did  she  blame  herself,  and  often  rue, 
For  yielding  to  a  stranger's  love  so  light, 
Whose  life  and  manners  strange  she  never  knew; 
And  evermore  she  did  him  sharply  t wight1 
For  breach  of  faith  to  her,  which  he  had  firmly  plight. 

XIII. 

And  then  she  in  her  wrathful  will  did  cast 
How  to  revenge  that  blot  of  honour  blent.2 
To  fight  with  him,  and  goodly  die  her  last : 
And  then  again  she  did  herself  torment, 
Inflicting  on  herself  his  punishment. 
Awhile  she  walk'd,  and  chafd;  awhile  she  threw 
Herself  upon  her  bed,  and  did  lament  : 
Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loud  alew,3        [few. 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deep  sighs  and  singulfs4 

XIV. 

Like  as  a  wayward  child,  whose  sounder  sleep 
Is  broken  with  some  fearful  dream's  affright, 
With  fro  ward  will  doth  set  himself  to  weep, 
Ne  can  be  stilTd  for  all  his  nurse's  might, 
But  kicks,  and  squalls,  and  shrieks  for  fell  despite ; 
Now  scratching  her,  and  her  loose  locks  misusing, 
Now  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  light, 
Then  craving  suck,  and  then  the  suck  refusing : 
Such  was  this  lady's  fit  in  her  love's  fond  accusing. 

xv. 

But  when  she  had  with  such  unquiet  fits 
Herself  there  close5  afflicted  long  in  vain, 
Yet  found  no  easement  in  her  troubled  wits, 
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She  unto  Talus  forth  returned  again, 
By  change  of  place  seeking  to  ease  her  pain ; 
And  gan  enquire  of  him  with  milder  mood 
The  certain  cause  of  Artegal's  detain,1 
And  what  he  did,  and  in  what  state  he  stood, 
And  whether  he  did  woo,  or  whether  he  were  woo'd. 

XVI. 

'Ah  well  away!'  said  then  the  Iron  Man, 
'  That  he  is  not  the  while  in  state  to  woo ; 
But  lies  in  wretched  thraldom,  weak  and  wan, 
Not  by  strong  hand  compelled  thereunto, 
But  his  own  doom,  that  none  can  now  undo/ 
'  Said  I  not  then/  quoth  she,  '  ere  while  aright, 
That  this  is  thing  compact  betwixt  you  two 
Me  to  deceive  of  faith  unto  me  plight, 
Since  that  he  was  not  forc'd,  nor  overcome  in  fight  V 

XVII. 

With  that  he  gan  at  large  to  her  delate 
The  whole  discourse  of  his  captivance  sad, 
In  sort  as  ye  have  heard  the  same  of  late : 
All  which  when  she  with  hard  endurance  had 
Heard  to  the  end,  she  was  right  sore  bestad,2 
With  sudden  stounds3  of  wrath  and  grief  attone;4 
Ne  would  abide,  till  she  had  answer  made; 
But  straight  herself  did  dight,5  and  armour  don,6 
And  mounting  to  her  steed,  bade  Talus  guide  her  on. 

XVIII. 

So  forth  she  rode  upon  her  ready  way, 

To  seek  her  knight,  as  Talus  her  did  guide : 

Sadly  she  rode,  and  never  word  did  say 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  ne  ever  look'd  aside, 

But  still  right  down ;  and  in  her  thought  did  hide 

The  fellness  of  her  heart,  right  fully  bent 
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To  fierce  avengement  of  that  woman's  pride, 
Which  had  her  lord  in  her  base  prison  pent, 
And  so  great  honour  with  so  foul  reproach  had  blent.1 

XIX. 

So  as  she  thus  melancholic  did  ride, 
Chewing  the  cud  of  grief  and  inward  pain, 
She  chanc'd  to  meet  toward  the  eventide 
A  knight,  that  softly  paced  on  the  plain, 
As  if  himself  to  solace  he  were  fain ; 2 
Well  shot3  in  years  he  seem'd,  and  rather  bent 
To  peace  than  needless  trouble  to  constrain; 
As  well  by  view  of  that  his  vestiment, 

As  by  his  modest  semblant,4  that  no  evil  meant. 

xx. 

He  coming  near  gan  gently  her  salute 
With  courteous  words,  in  the  most  comely  wise; 
Who  though  desirous  rather  to  rest  mute, 
Than  terms  to  entertain  of  common  guise, 
Yet  rather  than  she  kindness  would  'despise, 
She  would  herself  displease,  so  him  requite. 
Then  gan  the  other  further  to  devise 
Of  things  abroad,  as  next  to  hand  did  light, 

And  many  things  demand,  to  which  she  answered 

xxi.  [light : 

For  little  lust5  had  she  to  talk  of  ought, 
Or  ought  to  hear  that  might  delightful  be; 
Her  mind  was  whole  possessed  of  one  thought, 
That  gave  none  other  place.     Which  whenas  he 
By  outward  signs  (as  well  he  might)  did  see, 
He  list  no  longer  to  use  loathful  speech, 
But  her  besought  to  take  it  well  in  gree,6 
Sith  shady  damp  had  dimm'd  the  heavens'  reach,7 

To  lodge  with  him  that  night,  unless   good   cause 
empeach.8 
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XXIL 

The  champion  ess,  now  seeing  night  at  door,1 
Was  glad  to  yield  unto  his  good  request; 
And  with  him  went  without  gainsaying  more, 
Not  far  away,  but  little  wide  by  west, 
His  dwelling  was,  to  which  he  him  addrest;2 
Where  soon  arriving,  they  received  were 
In  seemly  wise,  as  them  beseemed  best; 
For  he  their  host  them  goodly  well  did  cheer, 
And  talk'd  of  pleasant  things  the  night  away  to  wear. 

XXIII. 

Thus  passing  th'  evening  well,  till  time  of  rest, 
Then  Britomart  unto  a  bower3  was  brought; 
Where  grooms  awaited  her  to  have  undrest : 
But  she  ne  would  undressed  be  for  ought, 
Ne  doff  her  arms,  though  he  her  much  besought : 
For  she  had  vow'd,  she  said,  not  to  forego 
Those  warlike  weeds,4  till  she  revenge  had  wrought 
Of  a  late  wrong  upon  a  mortal  foe ; 
Which  she  would  sure  perform,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XXIV. 

Which  when  their  host  perceiv'd,  right  discontent 
In  mind  he  grew,  for  fear  lest  by  that  art5 
He  should  his  purpose  miss,  which  close6  he  meant 
Yet  taking  leave  of  her  he  did  depart : 
There  all  that  night  remained  Britomart, 
Restless,  recomfortless,7  with  heart  deep-grieved, 
Not  suffering  the  least  twinkling  sleep  to  start 
Into  her  eye,  which  th'  heart  might  have  relieved 
But  if  the  least  appear'd,  her  eyes  she   strait  re 
prieved;8  "Re- 

xxv.  prnved 

*  Ye  guilty  eyes/  said  she,  '  the  which  with  guile 
My  heart  at  first  betray'd,  will  ye  betray 
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My  life  now  too,  for  which  a  little  while 
Ye  will  not  watch  \  false  watches,  well  away! 
I  wote1  when  ye  did  watch  both  night  and  day 
Unto  your  loss;  and  now  needs  will  ye  sleep  1 
Now  ye  have  made  my  heart  to  wake  alway, 
Now  will  ye  sleep  \  ah!  wake,  and  rather  weep 
To  think  of  your  night's  want,  that  should  ye  waking 
keep. 

XXVI. 

Thus  did  she  watch,  and  wear  the  weary  night 
In  wailful  plaints,  that  none  was  to  appease ; 
Now  walking  soft,  now  sitting  still  upright, 
As  sundry  change  her  seemed  best  to  ease. 
Ne  less  did  Talus  suffer  sleep  to  seize 
His  eyelids  sad,  but  watch'd  continually, 
Lying  without  her  door  in  great  disease;2 
Like  to  a  spaniel  waiting  carefully 
Lest  any  should  betray  his  lady  treacherously. 

XXVII. 

What  time  the  native3  bellman  of  the  night, 
The  bird  that  warned  Peter  of  his  fall, 
First  rings  his  silver  bell  t'  each  sleepy  wight, 
That  should  their  minds  up  to  devotion  call, 
She  heard  a  wondrous  noise  below  the  hall:4 
All  suddenly  the  bed,  where  she  should  lie, 
By  a  false  trap  was  let  adown  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  room,  and  by  and  by 
The  loft5  was  rais'd  again,  that  no  man  could  it  spy. 

XXVIII. 

With  sight  whereof  she  was  dismay'd  right  sore, 
Perceiving  well  the  treason  that  was  meant : 
Yet  stirred  not  at  all,  for  doubt6  of  more, 
But  kept  her  place  with  courage  confident, 
Waiting  what  would  ensue  of  that  event. 
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It  was  not  long  before  she  heard  the  sound 
Of  armed  men  coming  with  close  intent 
Towards  her  chamber;  at  wliich  dreadful  stound  l 

She  quickly  caught  her  sword,  and  shield  about  her 

xxix.  [bound- 

With  that  there  came  unto  her  chamber  door 
Two  knights  all  armed  ready  for  to  fight ; 
And  after  them  full  many  other  more, 
A  rascal  rout,  with  weapons  rudely  dight : 2 
Whom  soon  as  Talus  spied  by  glims 3  of  night, 
He  started  up,  there  where  on  ground  he  lay, 
And  in  his  hand  his  thresher4  ready  keight:5 
They,  seeing  that,  let  drive  at  him  straightway, 

And  round  about  him  press  in  riotous  array. 

xxx. 

But,  soon  as  he  began  to  lay  about 
With  his  rude  iron  flail,  they  gan  to  fly, 
Both  armed  knights  and  eke  unarmed  rout : 
Yet  Talus  after  them  apace  did  ply, 
Wherever  in  the  dark  he  could  them  spy ; 
That  here  and  there  like  scatter'd  sheep  they  lay. 
Then,  back  returning  where  his  Dame  did  lie, 
He  to  her  told  the  story  of  that  fray, 

And  all  that  treason  there  intended  did  bewray. 

XXXI. 

Wherewith   though   wondrous   wroth,    and   inly 
To  be  avenged  for  so  foul  a  deed,  [burning 

Yet  being  forc'd  t'  abide  the  day's  returning, 
She  there  remained;  but  with  right  wary  heed, 
Lest  any  more  such  practice  should  proceed ; 
Now  must  ye  know  (that  which  to  Britomart 
Unknowen  was)  whence  all  this  did  proceed; 
And  for  what  cause  so  great  mischievous  smart 
Was  meant  to  her  that  never  evil  meant  in  heart. 
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XXXII. 

The  goodman  of  this  house  was  Dolon1  hight;2 
A  man  of  subtle  wit  and  wicked  mind, 
That  whilome3  in  his  youth  had  been  a  knight, 
And  arms  had  borne,  but  little  good  could  find, 
And  much  less  honour  by  that  warlike  kind 
Of  life :  for  he  was  nothing  valorous, 
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But  with  sly  shifts  and  wiles  did  undermind4 
All  noble  knights,  which  were  adventurous, 
And  many  brought  to  shame  by  treason  treacherous. 

XXXIII. 

5  Like  their       He  had  three  sons,  all  three  like  father's5  sons, 

Like  treacherous,  like  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 

6  Dwells.         Of  all  that  on  this  earthly  compass  wonnes : 6 

7  A  while        The  eldest  of  the  which  was  slain  ere  while7 

By  Artegall,  through  his  own  guilty  wile ; 
His  name  was  Guizor;*  whose  untimely  fate 
For  to  avenge,  full  many  treasons  vile 
His  father  Dolon  had  devis'd  of  late  [hate. 

With  these  his  wicked  sons,  and  show'd  his  canker 'd 

XXXIV. 

For  sure  he  ween'd  that  this  his  present  guest 
Was  Artegall,  by  many  tokens  plain; 
But  chiefly  by  that  Iron  Page  he  guess'd, 
Which  still  was  wont  with  Artegall  remain ; 
And  therefore  meant  him  surely  to  have  slain : 
But  by  God's  grace,  and  her  good  heediness, 
She  was  preserved  .from  their  traitorous  train.8 
Thus  she  all  night  wore  out  in  watchfulness, 
Ne  suffer'd  slothful  sleep  her  eyelids  to  oppress. 

xxxv. 

The  morrow  next,  so  soon  as  dawning  hour 
Discovered  had  the  light  to  living  eye, 

*  '  Guizor : '  this  was  the  '  groom  of  the  evil  guize/  slain  by  Artegal ;  see 
C.  II.,  S.  XL,  of  this  Book. 
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She  forth  issu'd  out  of  her  loathed  bower,1 
With  full  intent  t'  avenge  that  villany 
On  that  vile  man  and  all  his  family :       [vvonn'd,2 
And,  coming  down  to  seek  them  where  they 
Nor  sire,  nor  sons,  nor  any  could  she  spy ; 
Each  room  she  sought,  but  them  all  empty  fond : 
They  all  were  fled  for  fear;    but  whither,  neither 
kond.3 

XXXVI. 

She  saw  it  vain  to  make  there  longer  stay, 
But  took  her  steed;  and  thereon  mounting  light 
Gan  her  address  unto  her  former  way. 
She  had  not  rid  the  mountenance  of  a  flight,4 
But  that  she  saw  there  present  in  her  sight 
Those  two  false  brethren  on  that  perilous  bridge, 
On  which  Pollente  with  Artegall  did  fight. 
Strait  was  the  passage,  like  a  ploughed  ridge, 
That,  if  two  met,  the  one  must  needs  fall  o'er  the 
lidge.5 

XXXVII. 

There  they  did  think  themselves  on  her  to  wreak : 
Who  as  she  nigh  unto  them  drew,  the  one 
These  vile  reproaches  gan  unto  her  speak ; 
'Thou  recreant  false  traitor,  that  with  loan6 
Of   arms  hast  knighthood  stol'n,  yet  knight  art 

none, 

No  more  shall  now  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Defend  thee  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  fone:7 
But  with  thy  blood  thou  shalt  appease  the  sprite 
Of  Guizor  by  thee  slain  and  murder'd  by  thy  sleight/8 

XXXVIII. 

Strange  were  the  words  in  Britomartis'  ear; 
Yet  staid  she  not  for  them,  but  forward  fared, 
Till  to  the  perilous  bridge  she  came;  and  there 
VOL.  m.  B 
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Talus  desir'd  that  he  might  have  prepared 
The  way  to  her,  and  those  two  losels l  scared : 
But  she  thereat  was  wroth,  that  for  despite 
The  glancing  sparkles  through  her  beaver  glared, 
Arid  from  her  eyes  did  flash  out  fiery  light, 
Like  coals  that  through  a  silver  censer  sparkled 
bright. 

XXXIX. 

She  staid  not  to  advise  which  way  to  take ; 
But,  putting  spurs  unto  her  fiery  beast, 
Thorough  the  midst  of  them  she  way  did  make. 
The  one  of  them,  which  most  her  wrath  increast, 
Upon  her  spear  she  bore  before  her  breast, 
Till  to  the  bridge's  further  end  she  past; 
Where  falling  down  his  challenge  he  releast : 
The  other  overside  the  bridge  she  cast 

Into  the  river,  where  he  drunk  his  deadly  last. 

XL. 

As  when  the  flashing  levin2  haps  to  light 
Upon  two  stubborn  oaks,  which  stand  so  near 
That  way  betwixt  them  none  appears  in  sight; 
The  engine,  fiercely  flying  forth,  doth  tear   [bear; 
Th'  one  from  th'  earth,  and  through  the  air  doth 
The  other  it  with  force  doth  overthrow 
Upon  one  side,  and  from  his  roots  doth  rear : 
So  did  the  championess  those  two  there  strow, 

And  to  their  sire  their  carcases  left  to  bestow. 
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CANTO  VII. 

Britomart  comes  to  Isis'  church, 

Where  she  strange  visions  sees : 
She  fights  with  Radigund,  her  slays, 

And  Artegall  thence  frees. 

I. 

NOUGHT  is  on  earth  more  sacred  or  divine, 
That  gods  and  men  do  equally  adore, 
Than  this  same  Virtue  that  doth  right  define : 
For  thj  heavens  themselves,  whence  mortal  men 

implore 

Eight  in  their  wrongs,  are  rul'd  by  righteous  lore 
Of  highest  Jove,  who  doth  true  justice  deal 
To  his  inferior  gods,  and  evermore 
Therewith  contains1  his  heavenly  commonweal: 

The  skill  whereof  to  princes'  hearts  he  doth  reveal. 

ii. 

Well  therefore  did  the  antique  world  invent 
That  Justice  was  a  god  of  sovereign  grace, 
And  altars  unto  him  and  temples  lent, 
And  heavenly  honours  in  the  highest  place; 
Calling  him  great  Osiris,  of  the  race 
Of  th'  old  ^Egyptian  kings  that  whilome2  were; 
With  feigned  colours  shading3  a  true  case; 
For  that  Osiris,  whilst  he  lived  here, 

The  justest  man  alive  and  truest  did  appear. 

in. 

His  wife  was  Isis;  whom  they  likewise  made 
A  goddess  of  great  power  and  sovereignty, 
And  in  her  person  cunningly  did  shade4 
That  part  of  Justice  which  is  Equity, 
Whereof  I  have  to  treat  here  presently: 
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Unto  whose  temple  whenas  Britomart 
Arrived,  she  with  great  humility 
Did  enter  in,  ne  would  that  night  depart ; 
But  Talus  might  not  be  admitted  to  her  part.1 

IV. 

There  she  received  was  in  goodly  wise 

Of  many  priests,  which  duly  did  attend 

Upon  the  rites  and  daily  sacrifice, 

All  clad  in  linen  robes  with  silver  hemm'd ; 

And  on  their  heads  with  long  locks  comely  kem'd2 

They  wore  rich  mitres  shaped  like  the  moon, 

To  show  that  Isis  doth  the  moon  portend; 

Like  as  Osiris  signifies  the  sun: 

For  that  they  both  like  race  in  equal  justice  run. 

v. 

The  championess  them  greeting,  as  she  could,3 
Was  thence  by  them  into  the  temple  led ; 
Whose  goodly  building  when  she  did  behould 
Borne  upon  stately  pillars,  all  dispread 
With  shining  gold,  and  arched  over  head, 
She  wonder'd  at  the  workman's  passing  skill, 
Whose  like  before  she  never  saw  nor  read ; 
And  thereupon  long  while  stood  gazing  still, 

But  thought  that  she  thereon  could  never  gaze  her  fill. 

VI. 

Thenceforth  unto  the  idol4  they  her  brought; 
'  The  which  was  framed  all  of  silver  fine, 
So  well  as  could  with  cunning  hand  be  wrought, 
And  clothed  all  in  garments  made  of  line,5 
Hemm'd  all  about  with  fringe  of  silver  twine : 
Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  crown  of  gold; 
To  show  that  she  had  power  in  things  divine : 
And  at  her  feet  a  crocodile  was  roll'd, 
That  with  her  wreathed  tail  her  middle  did  enfold. 
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VII. 

One  foot  was  set  upon  the  crocodile, 
And  on  the  ground  the  other  fast  did  stand ; 
So  meaning  to  suppress  both  forged  guile 
And  open  force :  and  in  her  other  hand 
She  stretched  forth  a  long  white  slender  wand. 
Such  was  the  goddess :  whom  when  Britomart 
Had  long  beheld,  herself  upon  the  land1 
She  did  prostrate,  and  with  right  humble  heart 
Unto  herself  her  silent  prayers  did  impart. 

VIII. 

To  which  the  idol  as  it  were  inclining 
Her  wand  did  move  with  amiable  look, 
By  outward  show  her  inward  sense  designing  :- 
Who  well  perceiving  how  her  wand  she  shook, 
It  as  a  token  of  good  fortune  took. 
By  this  the  day  with  damp  was  overcast, 
And  joyous  light  the  house  of  Jove  forsook: 
Which  when  she  saw,  her  helmet  she  unlac'd, 
And  by  the  altar's  side  herself  to  slumber  plac'd. 

IX. 

For  other  beds  the  priests  there  used  none, 
But  on  their  mother  Earth's  dear  lap  did  lie, 
And  bake3  their  sides  upon  the  cold  hard  stone, 
T'  inure  themselves  to  sufferance  thereby, 
And  proud  rebellious  flesh  to  mortify: 
For,  by  the  vow  of  their  religion, 
They  tied  were  to  steadfast  chastity 
And  continence  of  life;  that,  all  forgone,4 
They  might  the  better  tend  to  their  devotion. 

x. 

Therefore  they  might  not  taste  of  fleshly  food, 
Ne  feed  on  ought  the  which  doth  blood  contain, 
Ne  drink  of  wine;  for  wine  they  say  is  blood, 
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Even  the  blood  of  giants,  which  were  slain 
By  thund'ring  Jove  in  the  Phlegrsean  plain ; 
For  which  the  Earth  (as  they  the  story  tell) 
Wroth  with  the  gods,  which  to  perpetual  pain 
Had  damn'd1  her  sons  which  gainst  them  did  rebel, 
With  inward  grief  and  malice  did  against  them  swell : 

XI. 

And  of  their  vital  blood,  the  which  was  shed 
Into  her  pregnant  bosom,  forth  she  brought 
The  fruitful  vine ;  whose  liquor  bloody  red, 
Having  the  minds  of  men  with  fury  fraught, 
Might  in  them  stir  up  old  rebellious  thought 
To  make  new  war  against  the  gods  again : 
Such  is  the  power  of  that  same  fruit,  that  nought 
The  fell  contagion  may  thereof  restrain, 
Ne  within  reason's  rule  her  madding  mood  contain. 

XII. 

There  did  the  warlike  maid  herself  repose, 
Under  the  wings  of  Isis  all  that  night ; 
And  with  sweet  rest  her  heavy  eyes  did  close, 
After  that  long  day's  toil  and  weary  plight : 
Where  whilst  her  earthly  parts  with  soft  delight 
Of  senseless  sleep  did  deeply  drowned  lie, 
There  did  appear  unto  her  heavenly  sprite 
A  wondrous  vision,  which  did  close2  imply3 
The  course  of  all  her  fortune  and  posterity. 

XIII. 

Her  seem'd,  as  she  was  doing  sacrifice 
To  Isis,  deck'd  with  mitre  on  her  head 
And  linen  stole4  after  those  priestes  guize, 
All  suddenly  she  saw  transfigured 
Her  linen  stole  to  robe  of  scarlet  red, 
And  moon-like  mitre  to  a  crown  of  gold; 
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That  even  she  herself  much  wondered 
At  such  a  change,  and  joyed  to  behold 
Herself  adorn'd  with  gems  and  jewels  manifold. 

XIV. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  her  felicity, 
An  hideous  tempest  seemed  from  below 
To  rise  through  all  the  temple  suddenly, 
That  from  the  altar  all  about  did  blow 
The  holy  fire,  and  all  the  embers  strow 
Upon  the  ground ;  which,  kindled  privily, 
Into  outrageous  flames  unwares  did  grow, 
That  all  the  temple  put  in  jeopardy 
Of  flaming,  and  herself  in  great  perplexity. 

xv. 

With  that  the  crocodile,  which  sleeping  lay 
Under  the  idol's  feet  in  fearless  bower, 
Seem'd  to  awake  in  horrible  dismay, 
As  being  troubled  with  that  stormy  stower;1 
And  gaping  greedy  wide  did  straight  devour 
Both  flames  and  tempest;  with  which  gro  wen  great, 
And  swoln  with  pride  of  his  own  peerless  power, 
He  gan  to  threaten  her  likewise  to  eat; 
But  that  the  goddess  with  her  rod  him  back  did  beat. 

XVI. 

Then,  turning  all  his  pride  to  humbless  meek, 
Himself  before  her  feet  he  lowly  threw, 
And  gan  for  grace  and  love  of  her  to  seek: 
Which  she  accepting,  he  so  near  her  drew 
That  of  his  game  she  soon  enwombed  grew, 
And  forth  did  bring  a  lion  of  great  might, 
That  shortly  did  all  other  beasts  subdue: 
With  that  she  waked  full  of  fearful  fright,  [sight 
And  doubtfully  dismay'd  through  that  so  uncouth 
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XVII. 

So  thereupon  long  while  she  musing  lay, 
With  thousand  thoughts  feeding  her  fantasy; 
Until  she  spied  the  lamp  of  lightsome  day 
Up-lifted  in  the  porch  of  heaven  high : 
Then  up  she  rose  fraught  with  melancholy, 
And  forth  into  the  lower  parts  did  pass, 
Whereas  the  priests  she  found  full  busily 
About  their  holy  things  for  morrow  mass;1 
Whom  she  saluting  fair,  fair  resaluted  was : 

XVIII. 

But,  by  the  change  of  her  uncheerful  look, 
They  might  perceive  she  was  not  well  in  plight, 
Or  that  some  pensiveness  to  heart  she  took : 
Therefore  thus  one  of  them,  who  seem'd  in  sight 
To  be  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  wight, 
To  her  bespake ;  '  Sir  Knight,  it  seems  to  me 
That,  thorough2  evil  rest  of  this  last  night, 
Or  ill  apaid3  or  much  dismayed  ye  be; 
That  by  your  change  of  cheer  is  easy  for  to  see/ 

XIX. 

'  Certes/  said  she,  '  sith  ye  so  well  have  spied 
The  troublous  passion  of  my  pensive  mind, 
I  will  not  seek  the  same  from  you  to  hide ; 
But  will  my  cares  unfold,  in  hope  to  find 
Your  aid  to  guide  me  out  of  error  blind/ 
*  Say  on/  quoth  he,  '  the  secret  of  your  heart : 
For,  by  the  holy  vow  which  me  doth  bind, 
I  am  adjur'd4  best  counsel  to  impart 
To  all  that  shall  require  my  comfort  in  their  smart/ 

xx. 

Then  gan  she  to  declare  the  whole  discourse 
Of  all  that  vision  which  to  her  appear'd, 
As  well  as  to  her  mind  it  had  recourse.5 


2  Through. 

3  111  at 

ease. 


4  Sworn. 


5  Did  re 
cur. 
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1  Acted. 


s  Over 
awed. 

8  Addre&H- 
ed. 


Dress. 


All  which  when  he  unto  the  end  had  heard, 
Like  to  a  weak  faint-hearted  man  he  fared1 
Through  great  astonishment  of  that  strange  sight ; 
And,  with  long  locks  up-standing  stiffly,  stared 
Like  one  adawed2  with  some  dreadful  sprite : 
So  fill'd  with  heavenly  fury  thus  he  her  behight ; 3 

XXI. 

'  Magnific  Virgin,  that  in  quaint  disguise 
Of  British  arms  dost  mask  thy  royal  blood, 
So  to  pursue  a  perilous  emprize;  [hood/ 

How  eouldst  thou  ween,  through  that  disguised 
To  hide  thy  state  from  being  understood? 
Can  from  th'  immortal  gods  ought  hidden  be? 
They  do  thy  lineage,  and  thy  lordly  brood, 
They  do  thy  sire  lamenting  sore  for  thce, 
They  do  thy  love  forlorn  in  women's  thraldom  sec. 

XXII. 

'  The  end  whereof,  and  all  the  long  event, 
They  do  to  thee  in  this  same  dream  discover : 
For  that  same  crocodile  doth  represent 
The  righteous  Knight  that  is  thy  faithful  lover, 
Like  to  Osiris  in  all  just  endeavour: 
For  that  same  crocodile  Osiris  is, 
That  under  Isis'  feet  doth  sleep  for  ever; 
To  show  that  clemence5  oft,  in  things  amiss,  *  ciemcn- 

Restrains  those  stern  behests  and  cruel  dooms  of  his. 

XXIII. 


'  That  Knight  shall  all  the  troublous  storms  assuage 
And  raging  flames,  that  many  foes  shall  rear6 
To  hinder  thee  from  the  just  heritage 
Of  thy  sire's  crown,  and  from  thy  country  dear: 
Then  shalt  thou  take  him  to  thy  loved  fere,7 
And  join  in  equal  portion  of  thy  realm: 


i  Bxdta 
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And  afterwards  a  son  to  him  shalt  bear, 

That  lion-like  shall  show  his  power  extreme. 

So  bless  thee  God,  and  give  thee  joyance  of  thy  dream  !  ' 

XXIV. 

All  which  when  she  unto  the  end  had  heard, 

She  much  was  eased  in  her  troublous  thought, 

And  on  those  priests  bestowed  rich  reward  ; 

And  royal  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  wrought 

She  for"  a  present  to  their  goddess  brought. 

Then  taking  leave  of  them,  she  forward  went 

To  seek  her  love,  where  he  was  to  be  sought, 

1  Delay. 

Ne  rested  till  she  came  without  relent1 

Unto  the  land  of  Amazons,  as  she  was  bent. 

XXV. 

Whereof  when  news  to  Radigund  was  brought, 

Not  with  amaze,  as  women  wonted  be, 

She  was  confused  in  her  troublous  thought  ; 

But  fill'd  with  courage  and  with  joyous  glee, 

As  glad  to  hear  of  arms,  the  which  now  she 

2  Entirely 
ceased. 

Had  long  surceas'd,2  she  bade  to  open  bold, 

That  she  the  face  of  her  new  foe  might  see  : 

But  when  they  of  that  Iron  Man  had  told, 

Which  late  her  folk  had  slain,  she  bade  them  forth 

3  March 

to  hold.3 

forth. 

XXVI. 

So  there  without  the  gate,  as  seemed  best, 

4  Placed. 

She  caused  her  pavilion  be  pight;4 

In  which  stout  Britomart  herself  did  rest, 

Whiles  Talus  watched  at  the  door  all  night. 

All  night  likewise  they  of  the  town  in  fright 

Upon  their  wall  good  watch  and  ward  did  keep. 

The  morrow  next,  so  soon  as  dawning  light 

Bade  do  away  the  damp  of  drowsy  sleep, 

The  warlike  Amazon  out  of  her  bower  did  peep  ; 
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XXVII. 

And  caused  straight  a  trumpet  loud  to  shrill, 
To  warn  her  foe  to  battle  soon  be  prest : l 
Who,  long  before  awoke,  (for  she  full  ill 
Could  sleep  all  night,  that  in  unquiet  breast 
Did  closely  harbour  such  a  jealous  guest,) 
Was  to  the  battle  whilome2  ready  dight.3 
Eftsoons4  that  warrioress  with  haughty  crest 
Did  forth  issue  all  ready  for  the  fight ; 
On  th'  other  side  her  foe  appeared  soon  in  sight. 

XXVIII. 

But,  ere  they  reared  hand,  the  Amazone 
Began  the  strait5  conditions  to  propound, 
With  which  she  used  still  to  tie  her  fone,6 
To  serve  her  so,  as  she  the  rest  had  bound : 
Which  when  the  other  heard,  she  sternly  frown'd 
For  high  disdain  of  such  indignity, 
And  would  no  longer  treat,  but  bade  them  sound : 
For  her  no  other  terms  should  ever  tie 
Than  what  prescribed  were  by  laws  of  chivalry. 

XXIX. 

The  trumpets  sound,  and  they  together  run 
With  greedy  rage,  and  with  their  falchions  smote; 
Ne  either  sought  the  other  s  strokes  to  shun, 
But  through  great  fury  both  their  skill  forgot, 
And  practic  use  in  arms;  ne  spared  not 
Their  dainty  parts,  which  nature  had  created 
So  fair  and  tender  without  stain  or  spot 
For  other  uses  than  they  them  translated; 
Which  they  now  hack'd  and  hew'd  as  if  such  use 
they  hated. 

XXX. 

As  when  a  tiger  and  a  lioness 

Are  met  at  spoiling  of  some  hungry  prey,7 
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3De- 
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Both  challenge1  it  with  equal  greediness: 
But  first  the  tiger  claws  thereon  did  lay ; 
And  therefore,  loath  to  lose  her  right  away, 
Doth  in  defence  thereof  full  stoutly  stond : 
To  which  the  lion  strongly  doth  gainsay, 
That  she  to  hunt  the  beast  first  took  in  hond; 
And  therefore  ought  it  have  wherever  she  it  fond. 

XXXI. 

Full  fiercely  laid  the  Amazon  about, 
And  dealt  her  blows  unmercifully  sore ; 
Which  Britomart  withstood  with  courage  stout, 
And  them  repaid  again  with  double  more. 
So  long  they  fought,  that  all  the  grassy  floor 
Was  fill'd  with  blood  which  from  their  sides  did 

flow, 

And  gushed  through  their  arms,  that  all  in  gore 
They  trode,  and  on  the  ground  their  lives  did  strow, 

Like  fruitless  seed,  of  which  untimely  death  should 
grow. 

xxxn. 

At  last  proud  Eadigund  with  fell  despite, 
Having  by  chance  espied  advantage  near, 
Let  drive  at  her  with  all  her  dreadful  might, 
And  thus  upbraiding  said ;  '  This  token  bear 
Unto  the  man  whom  thou  dost  love  so  dear; 
And  tell  him  for  his  sake  thy  life  thou  gavest/ 
Which  spiteful  words  she  sore  engriev'd  to  hear 
Thus  answer'd ;  'Lewdly2  thou  my  love  depravest,3 

Who  shortly  must  repent  that  now  so  vainly  bravest/ 

XXXIII. 

Nath'less  that  stroke  so  cruel  passage  found, 
That  glancing  on  her  shoulder-plate  it  bit 
Unto  the  bone,  and  made  a  grisly  wound, 
That  she  her  shield  through  raging  smart  of  it 
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Could  scarce  uphold;  yet  soon  she  it  requit:1 
For,  having  force  increased  through  furious  pain, 
She  her  so  rudely  on  the  helmet  smit 
That  it  empierced  to  the  very  brain, 
And  her  proud  person  low  prostrated  on  the  plain. 

xxxiv. 

Where  being  laid,  the  wrothful  Britoness 
Staid  not  till  she  came  to  herself  again ; 
But  in  revenge  both  of  her  love's  distress 
And  her  late  vile  reproach  though  vaunted  vain, 
And  also  of  her  wound  which  sore  did  pain, 
She  with  one  stroke  both  head  and  helmet  cleft : 
Which  dreadful  sight  when  all  her  warlike  train 
There  present  saw,  each  one  of  sense  bereft 
Fled  fast  into  the  town,  and  her  sole  victor  left. 

xxxv. 

But  yet  so  fast  they  could  not  home  retrate, 
But  that  swift  Talus  did  the  foremost  win; 
And,  pressing  through  the  press  unto  the  gate, 
Pell  mell  with  them  at  once  did  enter  in : 
There  then  a  piteous  slaughter  did  begin ; 
For  all  that  ever  came  within  his  reach 
He  with  his  iron  flail  did  thresh  so  thin, 
That  he  no  work  at  all  left  for  the  leach;2 
Like  to  an  hideous  storm,  which  nothing  may  em- 
peach.3 

xxxvi. 

And  now  by  this  the  noble  conqueress 
Herself  came  in,  her  glory  to  partake; 
Where  though  revengeful  vow  she  did  profess, 
Yet,  when  she  saw  the  heaps  which  he  did  make 
Of  slaughter'd  carcasses,  her  heart  did  quake 
For  very  ruth,4  which  did  it  almost  rive, 
That  she  his  fury  willed  him  to  slake  : 
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For  else  he  sure  had  left  not  one  alive  ; 

1  Breath. 

But  all,  in  his  revenge,  of  spirit1  would  deprive. 

XXXVII. 

Then,  when  she  had  his  execution  stay'd, 

She  for  that  iron  prison  did  enquire, 

In  which  her  wretched  love  was  captive  laid  : 

Which  breaking  open  with  indignant  ire, 

2  Interior. 

She  enter'd  into  all  the  parts  entire:2 

Where  when  she  saw  that  loathly  uncouth  sight 

Of  men  disguis'd  in  womanish  attire, 

Her  heart  gan  grudge  for  very  deep  despite 

3  Dis 
guised. 

Of  so  unmanly  mask  in  misery  misdight.3 

XXXVIII. 

At  last  whenas  to  her  own  love  she  came, 

Whom  like  disguise  no  less  deformed  had, 

At  sight  thereof  abashed  with  secret  shame 

She  turn'd  her  head  aside,  as  nothing  glad 

To  have  beheld  a  spectacle  so  bad; 

And  then  too  well  believ'd  that  which  tofore 

4Sus- 

Jealous  suspect4  as  true  untruly  drad:5 

picion. 
6  Dreaded. 

Which  vain  conceit  now  nourishing  no  more, 

6  Pity. 

She  sought  with  ruth6  to  salve  his  sad  misfortune's 

sore. 

XXXIX. 

Not  so  great  wonder  and  astonishment 

Did  the  most  chaste  Penelope  possesSj 

7  Drown 

To  see  her  lord  that  was  reported  drent7 

ed. 

And  dead  long  since  in  dolorous  distress, 

Come  home  to  her  in  piteous  wretchedness, 

After  long  travel  of  full  twenty  years  ; 

8  Features. 

That  she  knew  not  his  favour's8  likeliness,9 

8  Likeness. 
10  Because 

For10  many  scars  and  many  hoary  heares; 

of. 

But  stood  long  staring  on  him  mongst  uncertain  fears. 
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XL. 

*  Ah!  my  dear  lord,  what  sight  is  this/  quoth  she, 
'What  May-game  hath  misfortune  made  of  you1? 
Where  is  that  dreadful  manly  look?  where  be 
Those  mighty  palms,  the  which  ye  wont  t'  imbrue 
In  blood  of  kings,  and  great  hosts  to  subdue  I 
Could  ought  on  earth  so  wondrous  change  have 

\  wrought, 

As  to  have  robb'd  you  of  that  manly  hue  I 
Could  so  great  courage  stooped  have  to  ought? 

Then  farewell,  fleshly  force;    I  see  thy  pride  is 


nought!' 


XLI. 
straight 


into  a  bower1  him 


Thenceforth  she 

brought, 

And  caus'd  him  those  uncomely  weeds  undight;2 
And  in  their  stead  for  other  raiment  sought, 
Whereof  there  was  great  store,  and  armours  bright, 
Which  had  been  reft  from  many  a  noble  knight, 
Whom  that  proud  Amazon  subdued  had, 
Whilst  fortune  favour'd  her  success  in  fight: 
In  which  whenas  she  him  anew  had  clad, 
She  was  revived,  and  joy 'd  much  in  his  semblance8 
glad. 

XLII. 

So  there  awhile  they  afterwards  remained, 
Him  to  refresh,  and  her  late  wounds  to  heal: 
During  which  space  she  there  as  Princess  reigned; 
And  changing  all  that  form  of  commonweal 
The  liberty  of  women  did  repeal, 
Which  they  had  long  usurped;  and,  them  restoring 
To  men's  subjection,  did  true  justice  deal: 
That  all  they,  as  a  goddess  her  adoring, 
Her  wisdom  did  admire,  and  hearken'd  to  her  loring.4 
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4  Irena. 


XLIII. 

For  all  those  knights,  which  long  in  captive  shade 
Had  shrouded  been,  she  did  from  thraldom  free ; 
And  magistrates  of  all  that  city  made, 
And  gave  to  them  great  living  and  large  fee:1 
And,  that  they  should  for  ever  faithful  be, 
Made  them  swear  fealty  to  Artegall : 
Who  when  himself  now  well  recur'd  did  see, 
He  purpos'd  to  proceed,  whatso  befall, 
Upon  his  first  adventure  which  him  forth  did  call. 

XLIV. 

Full  sad  and  sorrowful  was  Britomart 
For  his  departure,  her  new  cause  of  grief; 
Yet  wisely  moderated  her  own  smart, 
Seeing  his  honour,  which  she  tendered  chief, 
Consisted  much  in  that  adventure's  prief:2 
The  care  whereof,  and  hope  of  his  success, 
Gave  unto  her  great  comfort  and  relief; 
That  womanish  complaints  she  did  repress, 
And  temper'd  for  the  time  her  present  heaviness. 

XLV. 

There  she  continued  for  a  certain  space, 
Till  through  his  want3  her  woe  did  more  increase: 
Then,  hoping  that  the  change  of  air  and  place 
Would  change  her  pain,  and  sorrow  somewhat  ease, 
She  parted  thence,  her  anguish  to  appease. 
Meanwhile  her  noble  lord  Sir  Artegall 
Went  on  his  way ;  ne  ever  hour  did  cease, 
Till  he  redeemed  had  that  lady  thrall:4 
That  for  another  canto  will  more  fitly  fall. 
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CANTO  VIII. 

Prince  Arthur  and  Sir  Artegall 

Free  Samient  from  fear : 
They  slay  the  Soldan ;  drive  his  wife 

Adicia  to  despair. 


NOUGHT  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  mind  possess, 
As  beauty's  lovely  bait,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  oft  their  rigour  to  repress, 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness; 
Drawn  with  the  power  of  an  heart-robbing  eye, 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  tress, 
That  can  with  melting  pleasance  mollify 
Their  harden'd  hearts  inur'd  to  blood  and  cruelty. 

ii. 

So  whilome1  learn'd  that  mighty  Jewish  swain,2 
Each  of  whose  locks  did  match  a  man  in  might, 
To  lay  his  spoils  before  his  leman's  train:3 
So  also  did  that  great  (Etean  knight4 
For  his  love's  sake  his  lion's  skin  undight:5 
And  so  did  warlike  Antony  neglect 
The  world's  whole  rule  for  Cleopatra's  sight. 
Such  wondrous  power  hath  women's  fair  aspect 
To  captive  men,  and  make  them  all  the  world  reject. 

in. 

Yet  could  it  not  stern  Artegall  retain, 
Nor  hold  from  suit6  of  his  avowed  quest,7 
Which  he  had  underta'en  to  Gloriane; 
But  left  his  love  (albe8  her  strong  request) 
Fair  Britomart  in  languor  and  unrest, 
And  rode  himself  upon  his  first  intent: 


VOL.  III. 
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1  Perceive. 


2  Over 
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8  Alto 
gether. 


4  The  game 
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*  Slack. 

6  At  all 
events. 


Go. 


Hinder. 


Ne  day  nor  night  did  ever  idly  rest ; 
Ne  wight  but  only  Talus  with  him  went, 
The  true  guide  of  his  way  and  virtuous  government. 

IV. 

So  travelling,  he  chanc'd  far  off  to  heed1 
A  damsel  flying  on  a  palfrey  fast 
Before  two  knights  that  after  her  did  speed 
With  all  their  power,  and  her  full  fiercely  chas'd 
In  hope  to  have  her  overhent2  at  last: 
Yet  fled  she  fast,  and  both  them  far  outwent, 
Carried  with  wings  of  fear,  like  fowl  aghast, 
With  locks  all  loose,  and  raiment  all  to3  rent; 
And  ever  as  she  rode  her  eye  was  backward  bent. 

v. 

Soon  after  these  he  saw  another  knight, 
That  after  those  two  former  rode  apace 
With  spear  in  rest,  and  prick'd  with  all  his  might : 
So  ran  they  all,  as  they  had  been  at  base,4 
They  being  chased  that  did  others  chase. 
At  length  he  saw  the  hindmost  overtake 
One  of  those  two,  and  force  him  turn  his  face; 
However  loath  he  were  his  way  to  slake,5 
Yet  must  he  algates6  now  abide,  and  answer  make. 

VI. 

But  th'  other  still  pursued  the  fearful  maid ; 
Who  still  from  him  as  fast  away  did  fly, 
Ne  once  for  ought  her  speedy  passage  staid, 
Till  that  at  length  she  did  before  her  spy 
Sir  Artegall,  to  whom  she  straight  did  hie7 
With  gladful  haste,  in  hope  of  him  to  get 
Succour  against  her  greedy  enemy : 
Who  seeing  her  approach,  gan  forward  set 
To  save  her  from  her  fear,  and  him  from  force  to  let.8 
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VII. 

But  he,  like  hound  full  greedy  of  his  prey, 
Being  impatient  of  impediment, 
Continued  still  his  course,  and  by  the  way 
Thought  with  his  spear  him  quite  have  overwent.1 
So  both  together,  alike  felly  bent, 
Like  fiercely  met :  but  Artegall  was  stronger, 
And  better  skill'd  in  tilt  and  tournament, 
And  bore  him  quite  out  of  his  saddle,  longer 
Than  two  spears'  length :  so  mischief  over-match'd 
the  wronger: 

VIII. 

And  in  his  fall  misfortune  him  mistook ; 
For  on  his  head  unhappily  he  pight,2 
That  his  own  weight  his  neck  asunder  broke, 
And  left  there  dead.     Meanwhile  the  other  knight 
Defeated  had  the  other  faitour3  quite, 
And  all  his  bowels  in  his  body  brast:4 
Whom  leaving  there  in  that  dispiteous  plight, 
He  ran  still  on,  thinking  to  follow  fast 
His  other  fellow  Pagan  which  before  him  past. 

IX. 

Instead  of  whom  finding  there  ready  prest5 
Sir  Artegall,  without  discretion 
He  at  him  ran  with  ready  spear  in  rest : 
Who,  seeing  him  come  still  so  fiercely  on, 
Against  him  made  again :  so  both  anon 
Together  met,  and  strongly  either  strook 
And  broke  their  spears;  yet  neither  has  forgone6 
His  horse's  back,  yet  to  and  fro  long  shook 
And  totter'd,  like  two  towers  which  through  a  tempest 

x.  [quook.7 

But,  when  again  they  had  recovered  sense, 
They  drew  their  swords,  in  mind  to  make  amends 
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5  Unknow 
ing. 


For  what  their  spears  had  f aiTd  of  their  pretence : 1 
Which  when  the  damsel,  who  those  deadly  ends 
Of  both  her  foes  had  seen,  and  now  her  friends 
For  her  beginning  a  more  fearful  fray ; 
She  to  them  runs  in  haste,  and  her  hair  rends, 
Crying  to  them  their  cruel  hands  to  stay, 
Until  they  both  do  hear  what  she  to  them  will  say. 

XI. 

They  stay'd  their  hands ;  when  she  thus  gan  to 

speak; 

'  Ah!  gentle  knights,  what  mean  ye  thus  unwise 
Upon  yourselves  another's  wrong  to  wreak? 
I  am  the  wrong'd,  whom  ye  did  enterprise 
Both  to  redress,  and  both  redrest  likewise : 
Witness  the  Paynims  both,  whom  ye  may  see 
There  dead  on  ground :  what  do  ye  then  devise 
Of  more  revenge?  if  more,  then  I  am  she 
Which  was  the  root  of  all;  end  your  revenge  on  me/ 

XII. 

Whom  when  they  heard  so  say,  they  look'd  about 
To  weet2  if  it  were  true  as  she  had  told; 
Where  when  they  saw  their  foes  dead  out  of  doubt, 
Eftsoons3  they  gan  their  wrothful  hands  to  hold, 
And  ventails4  rear  each  other  to  behold. 
Then,  whenas  Artegall  did  Arthur  view, 
So  fair  a  creature  and  so  wondrous  bold, 
He  much  admired  both  his  heart  and  hue, 
And  touched  with  entire  affection  nigh  him  drew ; 

XIII. 

Saying,  '  Sir  Knight,  of  pardon  I  you  pray, 
That  all  unweeting5  have  you  wrong'd  thus  sore, 
Suffering  my  hand  against  my  heart  to  stray : 
Which  if  ye  please  forgive,  I  will  therefore 
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Yield  for  amends  myself  yours  evermore, 
Or  whatso  penance  shall  by  you  be  red/1 
To  whom  the  Prince ;  *  Certes  me  needeth  more 
To  crave  the  same ;  whom  error  so  misled, 
As  that  I  did  mistake  the  living  for  the  dead. 

XIV. 

'  But  sith  ye  please  that  both  our  blames  shall  die, 

Amends  may  for  the  trespass  soon  be  made, 

Since  neither  is  endamag'd  much  thereby/ 

So  'gan  they  both  themselves  full  eath2  persuade 

To  fair  accordance,  and  both  faults  to  shade, 

Either  embracing  other  lovingly, 

And  swearing  faith  to  either  on  his  blade, 

Never  thenceforth  to  nourish  enmity, 

But  either  other's  cause  to  maintain  mutually. 

xv. 

Then  Artegall  gan  of  the  Prince  inquire, 
What  were  those  knights  which  there  on  ground 

were  laid, 

And  had  receiv'd  their  folly's  worthy  hire, 
And  for  what  cause  they  chased  so  that  maid. 
'  Certes  I  wote3  not  well,'  the  Prince  then  said, 
'  But  by  adventure  found  them  faring  so, 
As  by  the  way  unweetingly  I  stray 'd, 
And  lo!  the  damsel  self,  whence  all  did  grow, 

Of  whom  we  may  at  will  the  whole  occasion  know/ 

XVI. 

Then  they  that  damsel  called  to  them  nigh, 
And  asked  her,  what  were  those  two  her  fone,4 
From  whom  she  erst5  so  fast  away  did  fly; 
And  what  was  she  herself  so  woe-begone, 
And  for  what  cause  pursu'd  of  them  attone.6 
To  whom  she  thus;  'Then  wote  ye  well,  that  I 
Do  serve  a  queen  that  not  far  hence  doth  wonne,7 


Pro 
nounced. 


2  Easy. 


Know. 


Foes. 
Before. 


'To 
gether. 

•DwelL 
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Spoil. 


2  Faith. 


A  princess  of  great  power  and  majesty,        [nigh. 
Famous  through  all  the  world,  and  honor'd  far  and 

XVII. 

'Her  name  Mercilla*  most  men  use  to  call; 
That  is  a  Maiden  Queen  of  high  renown, 
For  her  great  bounty  knowen  over  all 
And  sovereign  grace,  with  which  her  royal  crown 
She  doth  support,  and  strongly  beateth  down 
The  malice  of  her  foes,  which  her  envy 
And  at  her  happiness  do  fret  and  frown; 
Yet  she  herself  the  more  doth  magnify, 
And  even  to  her  foes  her  mercies  multiply. 

XVIII. 

'  Mongst  many  which  malign  her  happy  state, 
There  is  a  mighty  man,  which  wonns  here  by, 
That  with  most  fell  despite  and  deadly  hate 
Seeks  to  subvert  her  crown  and  dignity, 
And  all  his  power  doth  thereunto  apply: 
And  her  good  knights,  (of  which  so  brave  a  band 
Serves  her  as  any  princess  under  sky,) 
He  either  spoils,  if  they  against  him  stand, 
Or  to  his  part  allures,  and  bribeth  under  hand. 

XIX. 

'  Ne  him  sufficeth  all  the  wrong  and  ill, 
Which  he  unto  her  people  does  each  day ; 
But  that  he  seeks  by  traitorous  trains  to  spill1 
Her  person,  and  her  sacred  self  to  slay : 
That,  0  ye  heavens,  defend!  and  turn  away 
From  her  unto  the  miscreant  himself; 
That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay,2 
But  makes  his  God  of  his  ungodly  pelf, 
And  idols  serves:  so  let  his  idols  serve  the  elf! 

*  'Mercilla/  is  Queen  Elizabeth;   the  'mighty  man/  is  the  King  of 
Spain. 
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xx. 

'  To  all  which  cruel  tyranny,  they  say, 
He  is  provok'd,  and  stirr'd  up  day  and  night 
By  his  bad  wife  that  hight1  Adicia;2 
Who  counsels  him,  through  confidence  of  might, 
To  break  all  bonds  of  law  and  rules  of  right : 
For  she  herself  professeth  mortal  foe 
To  Justice,  and  against  her  still  doth  fight, 
Working,  to  all  that  love  her,  deadly  woe, 
And  making  all  her  knights  and  people  to  do  so. 

XXI. 

'  Which  my  liege  Lady  seeing,  thought  it  best 
With  that  his  wife  in  friendly  wise  to  deal, 
For  stint  of  strife  and  stablishment  of  rest 
Both  to  herself  and  to  her  commonweal, 
And  all  forepast3  displeasures  to  repeal. 
So  me  in  message  unto  her  she  sent, 
To  treat  with  her,  by  way  of  enterdeal,4 
Of  final  peace  and  fair  attonement5 
Which  might  concluded  be  by  mutual  consent. 

XXII. 

'  All  times  have  wont  safe  passage  to  afford 
To  messengers  that  come  for  causes  just: 
But  this  proud  Dame,  disdaining  all  accord, 
Not  only  into  bitter  terms  forth  burst, 
Reviling  me  and  railing  as  she  lust,6 
But  lastly,  to  make  proof  of  utmost  shame, 
Me  like  a  dog  she  out  of  doors  did  thurst, 
Miscalling  me  by  many  a  bitter  name, 
That  never  did  her  ill,  ne  once  deserved  blame. 

xxni. 

'  And  lastly,  that  no  shame  might  wanting  be, 
When  I  was  gone,  soon  after  me  she  sent  ^ 
These  two  false  knights,  whom  there  ye  lying  see, 


Is  called. 
'In 
justice. 


Gone  by. 


Media 
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1  Dis 
graced. 

2  Courage. 


3  Was 
called. 


4  Tho 
roughly. 


Desired. 


1  Obtained. 


1  Directly. 


To  be  by  them  dishonoured  and  shent:1 
But,  thank'd  be  God,  and  your  good  hardiment!2 
They  have  the  price  of  their  own  folly  paid/ 
So  said  this  damsel,  that  hight3  Samient; 
And  to  those  knights  for  their  so  noble  aid 

o 

Herself  most  grateful  showed,  and  heaped  thanks 
repaid. 

XXIV. 

But  they  now  having  throughly4  heard  and  seen 
All  those  great  wrongs,  the  which  that  maid 

complained 

To  have  been  done  against  her  Lady  Queen 
By  that  proud  Dame,  which  her  so  much  disdain'd, 
Were  moved  much  thereat,  and  twixt  them  fain?d5 
With  all  their  force  to  work  avengement  strong 
Upon  the  Soldan  self,  which  it  maintained, 
And  on  his  Lady,  th'  author  of  that  wrong, 
And  upon  all  those  knights  that  did  to  her  belong. 

XXV. 

But,  thinking  best  by  counterfeit  disguise 
To  their  design  to  make  the  easier  way, 
They  did  this  complot  twixt  themselves  devise : 
First,  that  Sir  Artegall  should  him  array 
Like  one  of  those  two  knights  which  dead  there  lay ; 
And  then  that  damsel,  the  sad  Samient, 
Should  as  his  purchased6  prize  with  him  convey 
Unto  the  Soldan's  court,  her  to  present 
Unto  his  scornful  Lady  that  for  her  had  sent. 

XXVI. 

So  as  they  had  deviz'd,  Sir  Artegall 
Him  clad  in  th'  armour  of  a  Pagan  knight, 
And  taking  with  him,  as  his  vanquished  thrall, 
That  damsel,  led  her  to  the  Soldan's  right:7 
Where,  soon  as  his  proud  wife  of  her  had  sight, 
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1  Fear. 
•  Dressed. 


1  Cursing. 


Forth  of  her  window  as  she  looking  lay, 
She  weened  straight  it  was  her  Paynim  knight, 
Which  brought  that  damsel  as  his  purchas'd  prey 
And  sent  to  him  a  page  that  might  direct  his  way : 

XXVII. 

Who  bringing  them  to  their  appointed  place, 
Offer'd  his  service  to  disarm  the  knight ; 
But  he  refusing  him  to  let  unlace, 
For  doubt1  to  be  discovered  by  his  sight, 
Kept  himself  still  in  his  strange  armour  dight:2 
Soon  after  whom  the  Prince  arrived  there, 
And,  sending  to  the  Soldan  in  despite 
A  bold  defiance,  did  of  him  requere 
That  damsel  whom  he  held  as  wrongful  prisonere. 

XXVIII. 

Wherewith  the  Soldan  all  with  fury  fraught, 
Swearing  and  banning3  most  blaphcmously, 
Commanded  straight  his  armour  to  be  brought ; 
And,  mounting  straight  upon  a  chariot  high, 
(With  iron  wheels  and  hooks  arm'd  dreadfully, 
'  And  drawn  of  cruel  steeds  which  he  had  fed 
With  flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  slaughter'd  had,  and  ere  they  were  half  dead 
Their  bodies  to  his  beasts  for  provender  did  spread;) 

XXIX. 

So  forth  he  came  all  in  a  coat  of  plate 
Burnish'd  with  bloody  rust;  whiles  on  the  green 
The  Briton  Prince  him  ready  did  await 
In  glistering  arms  right  goodly  well  beseen 
That  shone  as  bright  as  doth  the  heaven  sheen; 
And  by  his  stirrup  Talus  did  attend, 
Playing  his  page's  part,  as  he  had  been 
Before  directed  by  his  lord;  to  th'  end 
He  should  his  flail  to  final  execution  bend. 


.  i 


Bright 
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XXX. 

1  Work, 

Thus  go  they  both  together  to  their  gear1 

business. 

With  like  fierce  minds,  but  meanings  different  : 

2  Mien. 

For  the  proud  Soldan,  with  presumptuous  chere  2 

And  countenance  sublime  and  insolent, 

Sought  only  slaughter  and  avengement  ; 

But  the  brave  Prince  for  honour  and  for  right, 

Gainst  tortious  power  and  lawless  regiment, 

In  the  behalf  of  wronged  weak  did  fight  : 

More  in  his  cause's  truth  he  trusted  than  in  might. 

XXXI. 

3Dio- 

Like  to  the  Thracian  tyrant,3  who  they  say 

medes. 

Unto  his  horses  gave  his  guests  for  meat, 

Till  he  himself  was  made  their  greedy  prey, 

And  torn  in  pieces  by  Alcides  great  ; 

So  thought  the  Soldan,  in  his  folly's  threat, 

Either  the  Prince  in  pieces  to  have  torn 

With  his  sharp  wheels  in  his  first  rage's  heat, 

Or  under  his  fierce  horses'  feet  have  borne, 

And  trampled  down  in  dust  his  thoughts'  disdained 

scorn. 

XXXII. 

4  Prince. 

But  the  bold  Child4  that  peril  well  espying, 

If  he  too  rashly  to  his  chariot  drew, 

Gave  way  unto  his  horses  speedy  flying, 

And  their  resistless  rigour  did  eschew  : 

Yet,  as  he  passed  by,  the  Pagan  threw 

A  shivering  dart  with  so  impetuous  force, 

That,  had  he  not  it  shunn'd  with  heedful  view, 

It  had  himself  transfixed  or  his  horse,     [remorse. 

Or  made  them  both  one  mass  withouten  more 

XXXIII. 

Oft  drew  the  Prince  unto  his  chariot  nigh, 

In  hope  some  stroke  to  fasten  on  him  near; 
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But  he  was  mounted  in  his  seat  so  high, 
And  his  wing-footed  coursers  him  did  bear 
So  fast  away,  that,  ere  his  ready  spear 
He  could  advance,  he  far  was  gone  and  past : 
Yet  still  he  him  did  follow  every  where, 
And  followed  was  of  him  likewise  full  fast, 

So  long  as  in  his  steeds  the  flaming  breath  did  last. 

xxxiv. 

Again  the  Pagan  threw  another  dart, 
Of  which  he  had  with  him  abundant  store 
On  every  side  of  his  embattled  cart, 
And  of  all  other  weapons  less  or  more, 
Which  warlike  uses  had  devis'd  of  yore : 
The  wicked  shaft,  guided  through  th'  air  wide 
By  some  bad  spirit  that  it  to  mischief  bore, 
Staid  not,  till  through  his  cuirass  it  did  glide, 

And  made  a  grisly  wound  in  his  enriven  side. 

xxxv. 

Much  was  he  grieved  with  that  hapless  throe, 
That  opened  had  the  wellspring  of  his  blood ; 
'  But  much  the  more  that  to  his  hateful  foe 
He  might  not  come  to  wreak  his  wrathful  mood : 


That  made  him  rave,  like  to  a  lion  wood,1 
Which  being  wounded  of  the  huntsman's  hand 
Cannot  come  near  him  in  the  covert  wood, 
Where  he  with  boughs  hath  built  his  shady  stand, 
And  fenc'd  himself  about  with  many  a  flaming  brand. 

XXXVI. 

Still  when  he  sought  t'  approach  unto  him  nigh, 
His  chariot  wheels  about  him  whirled  round, 
And  made  him  back  again  as  fast  to  fly; 
And  eke  his  steeds,  like  to  an  hungry  hound 
That  hunting  after  game  hath  carrion  found, 
So  cruelly  did  him  pursue  and  chase, 


Frantic. 
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1  Al 
though. 


2  Proof. 


3  Hinder. 


4  Restive. 

5  Teaching. 

6  Lost. 


That  his  good  steed,  all1  were  he  much  renown'd 

For  noble  courage  and  for  hardy  race,         [place. 

Durst  not  endure  their  sight,  but  fled  from  place  to 

XXXVII. 

Thus  long  they  trac'd  and  travers'd  to  and  fro, 
Seeking  by  every  way  to  make  some  breach ; 
Yet  could  the  Prince  not  nigh  unto  him  go, 
That  one  sure  stroke  he  might  unto  him  reach, 
Whereby  his  strength's  assay2  he  might  him  teach : 
At  last,  from  his  victorious  shield  he  drew 
The  vail,*  which  did  his  powerful  light  empeach;3 
And  coming  full  before  his  horses'  view, 
As  they  upon  him  press'd,  it  plain  to  them  did  shew. 

XXXVIII. 

Like  lightning  flash  that  hath  the  gazer  burned, 
So  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay, 
That  back  again  upon  themselves  they  turned, 
And  with  their  rider  ran  perforce  away : 
Ne  could  the  Soldan  them  from  flying  stay 
With  reins  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew : 
Nought  feared  they  what  he  could  do  or  say, 
But  th'  only  fear  that  was  before  their  view ; 

From  which  like  mazed  deer  dismayfully  they  flew. 

xxxix. 

Fast  did  they  fly  as  them  their  feet  could  bear 
High  over  hills,  and  lowly  over  dales, 
As  they  were  followed  of  their  former  fear : 
In  vain  the  Pagan  bans,  and  swears,  and  rails, 
And  back  with  both  his  hands  unto  him  hales 
The  resty4  reins,  regarded  now  no  more : 
He  to  them  calls  and  speaks,  yet  nought  avails; 
They  hear  him  not,  they  have  forgot  his  lore ; 5 

But  go  which  way  they  list;  their  guide  they  have 
.    forlore.6 

*  <  The  vail :'  see  B.  L,  C.  VII.,  St.  XXXIII. 
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As  when  the  fiery-mouthed  steeds,  which  drew 
The  Sun's  bright  wain  to  Phaeton's  decay, 
Soon  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  view 
With  ugly  craples1  crawling  in  their  way, 
The  dreadful  sight  did  them  so  sore  affray, 
That  their  well-knoweri  courses  they  forwent;2 
And,  leading  th'  ever  burning  lamp  astray, 
This  lower  world  nigh  all  to  ashes  brent,3 
And  left  their  scorched  path*  yet  in  the  firmament. 


XLI. 


Such  was  the  fury  of  these  head-strong  steeds, 
Soon  as  the  Infant's4  sunlike  shield  they  saw, 
That  all  obedience  both  to  words  and  deeds 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scorn'd  all  former  law : 
Through  woods,  and  rocks,  and  mountains  they  did 
The  iron  chariot,  and  the  wheels  did  tear,     [draw 
And  toss'd  the  Paynim  without  fear  or  awe ; 
From  side  to  side  they  toss'd  him  here  and  there, 
Crying  to  them  in  vain  that  nould5  his  crying  hear. 


Claws. 


1  Forsook. 


Burned. 


Prince. 


4  Would 


not 
XLII. 


Yet  still  the  Prince  pursu'd  him  close  behind, 
Oft  making  offer  him  to  smite,  but  found 
No  easy  means  according  to  his  mind: 
At  last  they  have  all  overthrown  to  ground 
Quite  topside  turvey,  and  the  Pagan  hound 
Amongst  the  iron  hooks  and  grapples6  keen 
Torn  all  to  rags,  and  rent  with  many  a  wound; 
That  no  whole  piece  of  him  was  to  be  seen, 
But  scattered  all  about,  and  strow'd  upon  the  green. 

XLIII. 

Like  as  the  cursed  sont  of  Theseus, 

*  'Scorched  path: '  the  Milky  Way. 

f  '  Cursed  son : '  Hippolytus,  cursed  by  his  father. 
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1  Alto 
gether. 

2  Not  even 
a  little 
memo 
rial. 


Avenged. 


That  following  his  chase  in  dewy  morn, 

To  fly  his  stepdame's  love  outrageous, 

Of  his  own  steeds  was  all  to  pieces  torn, 

And  his  fair  limbs  left  in  the  woods  forlorn; 

That  for  his  sake  Diana  did  lament, 

And  all  the  woody  nymphs  did  wail  and  mourn : 

So  was  this  Soldan  rapt  and  all  to1  rent, 

That  of  his  shape  appeared  no  little  monument.2 

XLIV. 

Only  his  shield  and  armour,  which  there  lay, 
Though  nothing  whole,  but  all  to  bruis'dand  broken, 
He  up  did  take,  and  with  him  brought  away, 
That  might  remain  for  an  eternal  token 
To  all,  mongst  whom  this  story  should  be  spoken, 
How  worthily,  by  Heaven's  high  decree, 
Justice  that  day  of  wrong  herself  had  wroken;3 
That  all  men,  which  that  spectacle  did  see, 

By  like  ensample  might  for  ever  warned  be. 

XLV. 

So  on  a  tree,  before  the  tyrant's  door, 
He  caused  them  be  hung  in  all  men's  sight, 
To  be  a  monument  for  evermore. 
Which  when  his  Lady  from  the  castle's  height 
Beheld,  it  much  appall'd  her  troubled  sprite: 
Yet  not,  as  women  wont,  in  doleful  fit 
She  was  dismay'd,  or  fainted  through  affright, 
But  gather'd  unto  her  her  troubled  wit, 

And  gan  eftsoons4  devise  to  be  aveng'd  for  it. 

XLVI. 

Straight  down  she  ran,  like  an  enraged  cow 
That  is  berobbed  of  her  youngling  dear, 
With  knife  in  hand,  and  fatally  did  vow 
To  wreak  her  on  that  maiden  messenger, 
Whom  she  had  caus'd  be  kept  as  prisoner 


4  Immedi 
ately. 
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By  Artegall,  misween'd1  for  her  own  knight, 
That  brought  her  back :  and,  coming  present  there, 
She  at  her  ran  with  all  her  force  and  might, 
All  flaming  with  revenge  and  furious  despite. 

XLVII. 

Like  raging  Ino,  when  with  knife  in  hand 
She  threw  her  husband's  murder'd  infant  out ; 
Or  fell  Medea,  when  on  Colchic  strand 
Her  brother's  bones  she  scattered  all  about ; 
Or  as  that  madding  mother,  mongst  the  rout 
Of  Bacchus'  priests,  her  own  dear  flesh  did  tear : 
Yet  neither  Ino  nor  Medea  stout, 
Nor  all  the  Mcenades  so  furious  were, 
As  this  bold  woman  when  she  saw  that  damsel  there. 

XLVIII. 

But  Artegall  being  thereof  aware 
Did  stay  her  cruel  hand  ere  she  her  raught;2 
And,  as  she  did  herself  to  strike  prepare, 
Out  of  her  fist  the  wicked  weapon  caught : 
With  that,  like  one  enfelon'd3  or  distraught,4 
She  forth  did  roam  whither  her  rage  her  bore, 
With  frantic  passion  and  with  fury  fraught; 
And,  breaking  forth  out  at  a  postern  door, 
Unto  the  wild  wood  ran,  her  dolors5  to  deplore: 

XL1X. 

As  a  mad  bitch,  whenas  the  frantic  fit 
Her  burning  tongue  with  rage  inflamed  hath, 
Doth  run  at  random,  and  with  furious  bit 
Snatching  at  every  thing  doth  wreak  her  wrath 
On  man  and  beast  that  cometh  in  her  path. 
There  they  do  say  that  she  transformed  was 
Into  a  tiger,  and  that  tiger's  scath6 
In  cruelty  and  outrage  she  did  pass, 
To  prove  her  surname7  true,  that  she  imposed  has. 
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Then  Artegall,  himself  discovering  plain, 
Did  issue  forth  gainst  all  that  warlike  rout 
Of  knights  and  armed  men,  which  did  maintain 
That  Lady's  part  and  to  the  Soldan  lout:1 
All  which  he  did  assault  with  courage  stout, 
All2  were  they  nigh  an  hundred  knights  of  name, 
And  like  wild  goats  them  chased  all  about, 
Flying  from  place  to  place  with  coward  shame ; 

So  that  with  final  force  them  all  he  overcame. 

LI. 

Then  caused  he  the  gates  be  opened  wide; 
And  there  the  Prince,  as  victor  of  that  day, 
With  triumph  entertain'd  and  glorified, 
Presenting  him  with  all  the  rich  array 
And  royal  pomp,  which  there  long  hidden  lay, 
Purchased3  through  lawless  power  and  tortious 

wrong 

Of  that  proud  Soldan,  whom  he  erst4  did  slay. 
So  both,  for  rest,  there  having  staid  not  long, 

March'd  with  that  maid;  fit  matter  for  another  song. 


CANTO  IX. 

Arthur  and  Artegall  catch  Guile, 

Whom  Talus  doth  dismay : 
They  to  Mercilla's  palace  come, 

And  see  her  rich  array. 

I. 

WHAT  tiger,  or  what  other  savage  wight, 
Is  so  exceeding  furious  and  fell 
As  Wrong,  when  it  hath  arm'd  itself  with  might ; 
Not  fit  mongst  men  that  do  with  reason  mell,5 
But  mongst  wild  beasts,  and  savage  woods,  to 
dwell ; 
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Where  still  the  stronger  doth  the  weak  devour, 
And  they  that  most  in  boldness  do  excel 
Are  dreaded  most,  and  feared  for  their  power ; 

Fit  for  Adicia  there  to  build  her  wicked  bower.1 

II. 

There  let  her  wonne2  far  from  resort  of  men, 
Where  righteous  Artegall  her  late  exiled] 
There  let  her  ever  keep  her  damned  den, 
Where  none  may  be  with  her  lewd  parts  defiled, 
Nor  none  but  beasts  may  be  of  her  despoiled : 
And  turn  we  to  the  noble  Prince,  where  late 
We  did  him  leave,  after  that  he  had  foiled 
The  cruel  Soldan,  and  with  dreadful  fate 

Had  utterly  subverted  his  unrighteous  state. 

in. 

Where  having  with  Sir  Artegall  a  space 
Well  solac'd  in  that  Soldan's  late  delight, 
They  both,  resolving  now  to  leave  the  place, 
Both  it  and  all  the  wealth  therein  benight3 
Unto  that  damsel  in  her  Lady's  right, 
And  so  would  have  departed  on  their  way  : 
But  she  them  woo'd,  by  all  the  means  she  might, 
And  earnestly  besought  to  wend4  that  day 

With  her,  to  see  her  Lady  thence  not  far  away. 

IV. 

By  whose  entreaty  both  they  overcomen 
Agree  to  go  with  her;  and  by  the  way, 
As  often  falls,  of  sundry  things  did  commen;5 
Mongst  which  that  damsel  did  to  them  bewray 
A  strange  adventure  which  not  far  thence  lay; 
To  wit,  a  wicked  villain,  bold  and  stout, 
Which  wormed6  in  a  rock  not  far  away, 
That  robbed  all  the  country  thereabout,      [it  out. 
And  brought  the  pillage  home,  whence  none  could  get 
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V. 

Thereto1  both  his  own  wily  wit,  she  said, 
And  eke  the  fastness  of  his  dwelling  place, 
Both  unassailable,  gave  him  great  aid: 
For  he  so  crafty  was  to  forge  and  face,2 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nimble  of  his  pace, 
So  smooth  of  tongue,  and  subtle  in  his  tale, 
That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face  : 
Therefore  by  name  Malengin3  they  him  call, 
Well  knowen  by  his  feats,  and  famous  over  all. 

VI. 

Through  these  his  sleights  he  many  doth  confound : 
And  eke  the  rock,  in  which  he  wonts  to  dwell, 
Is  wondrous  strong  and  hewn  far  under  ground, 
A  dreadful  depth,  how  deep  no  man  can  tell; 
But  some  do  say  it  goeth  down  to  hell : 
And,  all  within,  it  full  of  windings  is 
And  hidden  ways,  that  scarce  an  hound  by  smell 
Can  follow  out  those  false  footsteps  of  his, 

Ne  none  can  back  return  that  once  are  gone  amiss.. 

vn. 
Which  when  those  knights  had  heard,  their  hearts 

gan  yearn 

To  understand  that  villain's  dwelling  place, 
And  greatly  it  desir'd  of  her  to  learn, 
And  by  which  way  they  towards  it  should  trace. 
'Were  not/  said  she,  'that  it  should  let4  your  pace 
Towards  my  Lady's  presence  by  you  meant, 
I  would  you  guide  directly  to  the  place/ 
4  Then  let  not  that/  said  they,  '  stay  your  intent ; 

For  neither  will  one  foot,  till  we  that  carle6  have 

VIIL  [hent/6 

So  forth  they  pass'd,  till  they  approached  nigh 
Unto  the  rock  where  was  the  villain's  wonn:7 
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Which  when  the  damsel  near  at  hand  did  spy, 
She  warn'd  the  knights  thereof:  who  thereupon 
Gan  to  advise  what  best  were  to  be  done. 
So  both  agreed  to  send  that  maid  before, 
Where  she  might  sit  nigh  to  the  den  alone, 
Wailing,  and  raising  pitiful  uproar, 
As  if  she  did  some  great  calamity  deplore. 

IX. 

With  noise  whereof  whenas  the  caitiff  carle 
Should  issue  forth,  in  hope  to  find  some  spoil, 
They  in  await  would  closely  him  ensnarle,1 
Ere  to  his  den  he  backward  could  recoil ; 
And  so  would  hope  him  easily  to  foil. 
The  damsel  straight  went,  as  she  was  directed, 
Unto  the  rock;  and  there,  upon  the  soil 
Having  herself  in  wretched  wise  abjected, 

Gan  weep  and  wail  as  if  great  grief  had  her  affected. 

x. 

The  cry  whereof  entering  the  hollow  cave 
Eftsoons2  brought  forth  the  villain,  as  they  meant, 
With  hope  of  her  some  wishful  boot3  to  have : 
Full  dreadful  wight  he  was  as  ever  went 
Upon  the  earth,  with  hollow  eyes  deep  pent, 
And  long  curl'd  locks  that  down  his  shoulders 
And  on  his  back  an  uncouth  vestiment   [shagged, 
Made  of  strange  stuff,  but  all  to4  worn  and  ragged, 

And  underneath  his  breech5  was  all  to  torn  and 
jagged. 

XI. 

And  in  his  hand  an  huge  long  staff  he  held, 
Whose  top  was  arm'd  with  many  an  iron  hook, 
Fit  to  catch  hold  of  all  that  he  could  weld,6 
Or  in  the  compass  of  his  clutches  took ; 
And  ever  round  about  he  cast  his  look: 
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Als1  at  his  back  a  great  wide  net  he  bore, 
With  which  he  seldom  fished  at  the  brook, 
But  us'd  to  fish  for  fools  on  the  dry  shore, 
Of  which  he  in  fair  weather  wont  to  take  great  store. 

XII. 

Him  when  the  damsel  saw  fast  by  her  side, 
So  ugly  creature,  she  was  nigh  dismay'd; 
And  now  for  help  aloud  in  earnest  cried : 
But,  when  the  villain  saw  her  so  afraid, 
He  gan  with  guileful  words  her  to  persuade 
To  banish  fear;  and  with  Sardonian  smile 
Laughing  on  her,  his  false  intent  to  shade, 
Gan  forth  to  lay  his  bait  her  to  beguile,      [while. 
That  from  herself  unwares  he  might  her  steal  the 

XIII. 

Like  as  the  fowler  on  his  guileful  pipe 
Charms  to  the  birds  full  many  a  pleasant  lay, 
That  they  the  whiles  may  take  less  heedy  keep2 
How  he  his  nets  doth  for  their  ruin  lay : 
So  did  the  villain  to  her  prate  and  play, 
And  many  pleasant  tricks  before  her  show, 
To  turn  her  eyes  from  his  intent  away : 
For  he  in  sleights  and  juggling  feats  did  flow,3 
And  of  legerdemain  the  mysteries  did  know. 

XIV. 

To  which  whilst  she  lent  her  attentive  mind, 
He  suddenly  his  net  upon  her  threw, 
That  overspread  her  like  a  puff  of  wind ; 
And  snatching  her  soon  up,  ere  well  she  knew, 
Ran  with  her  fast  away  unto  his  mew,4 
Crying  for  help  aloud :  but  whenas  nigh 
He  came  unto  his  cave,  and  there  did  view 
The  armed  knights  stopping  his  passage  by, 
He  threw  his  burden  down  and  fast  away  did  fly. 
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XV. 

But  Artegall  him  after  did  pursue ; 
The  whiles  the  Prince  there  kept  the  entrance  still : 
Up  to  the  rock  he  ran,  and  thereon  flew 
Like  a  wild  goat,  leaping  from  hill  to  hill, 
And  dancing  on  the  craggy  cliffs  at  will ; 
That  deadly  danger  seem'd  in  all  men's  sight 
To  tempt  such  steps,  where  footing  was  so  ill : 
Ne  ought  availed  for  the  armed  knight 
To  think  to  follow  him  that  was  so  swift  and  light. 

XVI. 

Which  when  he  saw,  his  Iron  Man  he  sent 
To  follow  him ;  for  he  was  swift  in  chase : 
He  him  pursu'd  wherever  that  he  went ; 
Both  over  rocks,  and  hills,  and  every  place 
Whereso  he  fled,  he  follow'd  him  apace: 
So  that  he  shortly  forc'd  him  to  forsake 
The  height,  and  down  descend  unto  the  base:1 
There  he  him  cours'd  afresh,  and  soon  did  make 
To  leave  his  proper  form,  and  other  shape  to  take. 

XVII. 

Into  a  fox  himself  he  first  did  turn ; 
But  he  him  hunted  like  a  fox  full  fast: 
Then  to  a  bush  himself  he  did  transform ; 
But  he  the  bush  did  beat,  till  that  at  last 
Into  a  bird  it  chang'd,  and  from  him  past, 
Flying  from  tree  to  tree,  from  wand  to  wand:2 
But  he  then  stones  at  it  so  long  did  cast, 
That  like  a  stone  it  fell  upon  the  land; 
But  he  then  took  it  up,  and  held  fast  in  his  hand. 

XVIII. 

So  he  it  brought  with  him  unto  the  knights, 
And  to  his  lord  Sir  Artegall  it  lent, 
Warning  him  hold  it  fast  for  fear  of  sleights:3 
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Who  whilst  in  hand  it  griping  hard  he  hent,1 
Into  a  hedgehog  all  unwares  it  went, 
And  prick'd  him  so  that  he  away  it  threw : 
Then  gan  it  run  away  incontinent,2 
Being  returned  to  his  former  hue ; 
But  Talus  soon  him  overtook,  and  backward  drew. 

XIX. 

But,  whenas  he  would  to  a  snake  again 
Have  turn'd  himself,  he  with  his  iron  flail 
Gan  drive  at  him  with  so  huge  might  and  main, 
That  all  his  bones  as  small  as  sandy  graile3 
He  broke,  and  did  his  bowels  disentrail,4 
Crying  in  vain  for  help,  when  help  was  past; 
So  did  deceit  the  self  deceiver6  fail : 
There  they  him  left  a  carrion  outcast 

For  beasts  and  fowls  to  feed  upon  for  their  repast. 

xx. 

Thence  forth  they  passed  with  that  gentle  maid 
To  see  her  Lady,  as  they  did  agree : 
To  which  when  she  approached,  thus  she  said ; 
'  Lo  now,  right  noble  Knights,  arrived  ye  be 
Nigh  to  the  place  which  ye  desir'd  to  see. 
There  sliall  ye  see  my  sovereign  Lady  Queen, 
Most  sacred  wight,  most  debonaire6  and  free, 
That  ever  yet  upon  this  earth  was  seen, 

Or  that  with  diadem  hath  ever  crowned  been/ 

XXI. 

The  gentle  knights  rejoiced  much  to  hear 

The  praises  of  that  Prince  so  manifold; 

And,  passing  little  further,  comen  were 

Where  they  a  stately  palace  did  behold 

Of  pompous  show,  much  more  than  she  had  told, 

With  many  towers  and  tarras7  mounted  high, 

And  all  their  tops  bright  glistering  with  gold, 
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That  seemed  to  out-shine  the  dimmed  sky,    [eye. 
And  with  their  brightness  daz'd  the  strange  beholder's 

XXII. 

There  they  alighting,  by  that  damsel  were 
Directed  in,  and  showed  all  the  sight; 
Whose  porch,  that  most  magnific  did  appear, 
Stood  open  wide  to  all  men  day  and  night ; 
Yet  warded  well  by  one  of  mickle1  might 
That  sat  thereby,  with  giant-like  resemblance, 
To  keep  out  guile,  and  malice,  and  despite, 
That  under  show  ofttimes  of  feigned  semblance 
Are  wont  in  princes'  courts  to  work  great  scathe  and 
xxiii.  [hindrance 

His  name  was  Awe ;  by  whom  they  passing  in 
Went  up  the  hall,  that  was  a  large  wide  room, 
All  full  of  people  making  troublous  din 
And  wondrous  noise,  as  if  that  there  were  some 
Which  unto  them  was  dealing  righteous  doom  :2 
By  whom  they  passing  through  the  thickest 


preasse 


The  marshall  of  the  hall  to  them  did  come, 
His  namehight4  Order;  who,  commanding  peace 
Them  guided  through  the  throng,  that  did  their 
clamours  cease. 

XXIV. 

They  ceas'd  their  clamours  upon  them  to  gaze; 
Whom  seeing  all  in  armour  bright  as  day, 
Strange  there  to  see,  it  did  them  much  amaze, 
And  with  unwonted  terror  half  affray: 
For  never  saw  they  there  the  like  array; 
Ne  ever  was  the  name  of  war  there  spoken, 
But  joyous  peace  and  quietness  alway 
Dealing  just  judgments,  that  might  not  be  broken 
For  any  bribes,  or  threats  of  any  to  be  wroken.6 
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XXV. 

There,  as  they  enter'd  at  the  screen,1  they  saw 
Some  one,  whose  tongue  was  for  his  trespass  vile 
NaiTd  to  a  post,  adjudged  so  by  law ; 
For  that  therewith  he  falsely  did  revile 
And  foul  blaspheme  that  Queen  for  forged  guile, 
Both  with  bold  speeches  which  he  blazed  had, 
And  with  lewd  poems  which  he  did  compile; 
For  the  bold  title  of  a  poet  bad  [sprad.2 

He  on  himself  had  ta'en,  and  railing  rhymes  had 

XXVI. 

Thus  there  he  stood,  whilst  high  over  his  head 
There  written  was  the  purport  of  his  sin, 
In  ciphers  strange,  that  few  could  rightly  read, 
Bon  Fons;  but  Bon,  that  once  had  written  been, 
Was  rased  out,3  and  Mai  was  now  put  in : 
So  now  Malfont*  was  plainly  to  be  read; 
Either  for  th'  evil  which  he  did  therein, 
Or  that  he  liken'd  was  to  a  wellhead 
Of  evil  words,  and  wicked  slanders  by  him  shed. 

XXVII. 

They,  passing  by,  were  guided  by  degree 
Unto  the  presence  of  that  gracious  Queen;* 
Who  sat  on  high,  that  she  might  all  men  see 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  seen, 
Upon  a  throne  of  gold  full  bright  and  sheen,5 
Adorned  all  with  gems  of  endless  price, 
As  either  might  for  wealth  have  gotten  been, 
Or  could  be  fram'd  by  workman's  rare  device; 
And  all  emboss'd  with  lions  and  with  flourdelice. 

xxvm. 

All  over  her  a  cloth  of  state  was  spread, 
Not  of  rich  tissue,  nor  of  cloth  of  gold, 

*  '  Queen : '  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Nor  of  ought  else  that  may  be  richest  red,1 
But  like  a  cloud,  as  likest  may  be  told, 
That  her  broad-spreading  wings  did  wide  unfold ; 
Whose  skirts  were  border'd  with  bright  sunny 

beams, 

Glist'ring  like  gold  amongst  the  plights2  enroll'd, 
And  here  and  there  shooting  forth  silver  streams, 
Mongst  which  crept  little  angels  through  the  glitter 
ing  gleams. 

XXIX. 

Seemed  those  little  angels  did  uphold 

The  cloth  of  state,  and  on  their  purpled  wings 

Did  bear  the  pendants  through  their  nimblesse 

bold; 

Besides,  a  thousand  more  of  such  as  sings 
Hymns  to  High  God,  and  carols  heavenly  things, 
Encompassed  the  throne  on  which  she  sate ; 
She,  angel-like,  the  heir  of  ancient  kings 
And  mighty  conquerors,  in  royal  state ;        [trate 
Whilst  kings  and  kaisars  at  her  feet  did  them  pros- 

XXX. 

Thus  she  did  sit  in  sovereign  majesty, 
Holding  a  sceptre  in  her  royal  hand, 
The  sacred  pledge  of  peace  and  clemency 
With  which  High  God  had  blest  her  happy  land, 
Maugre3  so  many  foes  which  did  withstand: 
But  at  her  feet  her  sword  was  likewise  laid, 
Whose  long  rest  rusted  the  bright  steely  brand; 
Yet  whenas  foes  enforced,  or  friends  sought  aid, 
She  could  it  sternly  draw,  that  all  the  world  dismay'd. 

XXXI. 

And  round  about  before  her  feet  there  sate 

A  bevy  of  fair  virgins  clad  in  white, 

That  goodly  seem'd  t'  adorn  her  royal  state; 
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All  lovely  daughters  of  high  Jove,  that  hight1 
Litae,2  by  him  begot  in  love's  delight 
Upon  the  righteous  Themis ;  those  they  say 
Upon  Jove's  judgment-seat  wait  day  and  night; 
And,  when  in  wrath  he  threats  the  world's  decay, 
They  do  his  anger  calm  and  cruel  vengeance  stay. 

XXXII. 

They  also  do,  by  his  divine  permission, 
Upon  the  thrones  of  mortal  Princes  tend, 
And  often  treat  for  pardon  and  remission 
To  suppliants,  through  frailty  which  offend : 
Those  did  upon  Mercilla's  "throne  attend, 
Just  Dice,3  wise  Eunomie,4  mild  Eirene ; 5 
And  them  amongst,  her  glory  to  commend, 
Sat  goodly  Temperance  in  garments  clean, 
And  sacred  Reverence  yborn  of  heavenly  strene.6 

XXXIII. 

Thus  did  she  sit  in  royal  rich  estate, 
Admir'd  of  many,  honoured  of  all ; 
Whilst  underneath  her  feet,  there  as  she  sate, 
An  huge  great  lion  lay,  (that  might  appal) 
An  hardy  courage,)  like  captived  thrall 
With  a  strong  iron  chain  and  collar  bound, 
That  once  he  could  not  move,  nor  quich7  at  all; 
Yet  did  he  murmur  with  rebellious  sound, 
And  softly  royne,8  when  savage  choler  gan  redound. 

xxxiv. 

So  sitting  high  in  dreaded  sovereignty,    [brought; 
Those  two  strange  knights  were  to  her  presence 
Who,  bowing  low  before  her  Majesty, 
Did  to  her  mild  obeisance,  as  they  ought, 
And  meekest  boon*  that  they  imagine  mought : 

*  '  Meekest  boon : '  Knights,  on  entering  the  presence  of  kings,  were 
wont  to  request,  as  a  favour,  to  have  some  enterprise  or  undertaking  as- 
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1  Mode 
rate. 


1  Former 
ly- 
Enter- 


To  whom  she  eke  inclining  her  withal, 
As  a  fair  stoop  of  her  high-soaring  thought, 
A  cheerful  countenance  on  them  let  fall, 
Yet  temper'd  with  some  majesty  imperial. 

XXXV. 

As  the  bright  sun,  what  time  his  fiery  team 

Towards  the  western  brim1  begins  to  draw,  J  Horizon. 

Gins  to  abate  the  brightness  of  his  beam, 

And  fervour  of  his  flames  somewhat  adaw;2 

So  did  this  mighty  Lady,  when  she  saw      [make, 

Those  two  strange  knights  such  homage  to  her 

Bate  somewhat  of  that  majesty  and  awe 

That  whilome3  wont  to  do  so  many  quake, 

And  with  more  mild  aspect  those  two  to  entertake.4 

xxxvi. 

Now  at  that  instant,  as  occasion  fell, 
When  these  two  stranger  knights  arriv'd  in  place, 
She  was  about  affairs  of  common-weal, 
Dealing  of  justice  with  indifferent6  grace, 
And  hearing  pleas  of  people  mean  and  base:6 
Mongst  which,  as  then,  there  was  for  to  be  heard 
The  trial  of  a  great  and  weighty  case, 
Which  on  both  sides  was  then  debating  hard: 

But,  at  the  sight  of  these,  those  were  awhile  debarr'd. 

XXXVII. 

But,  after  all  her  princely  entertain,7 
To  th'  hearing  of  that  former  cause  in  hand 
Herself  eftsoons8  she  gan  convert9  again;  [stand, 
Which  that  those  knights  likewise  might  under- 
And  witness  forth  aright  in  foreign  land, 
Taking  them  up  unto  her  stately  throne,  [scannd 
Where  they  might  hear  the  matter  throughly 

signed  to  them.    These  knights  showed  their  modesty  by  asking  for  the 

least  or  humblest. 


4  Impar 
tial. 
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On  either  part,  she  placed  th'  one  on  th'  one, 
The  other  on  the  other  side,  and  near  them  none. 

XXXVIII. 

Then  was  there  brought,  as  prisoner  to  the  bar, 
A  lady*  of  great  countenance  and  place, 
But  that  she  it  with  foul  abuse  did  mar; 
Yet  did  appear  rare  beauty  in  her  face, 
But  blotted  with  condition  vile  and  base, 
That  all  her  other  honour  did  obscure, 
And  titles  of  nobility  deface : 
Yet,  in  that  wretched  semblant,1  she  did  sure 
The  people's  great  compassion  unto  her  allure. 

xxxix. 

Then  up  arose  a  person  of  deep  reach, 
And  rare  insight,  hard  matters  to  reveal ;  [speech 
That  well  could  charm  his  tongue,  and  time  his 
To  all  essays ; 2  his  name  was  called  Zeal : 
He  gan  that  Lady  strongly  to  appeal3 
Of  many  heinous  crimes  by  her  enured;4 
And  with  sharp  reasons  rang  her  such  a  peal, 
That  those,  whom  she  to  pity  had  allured, 
He  now  t'  abhor  and  loathe  her  person  had  procured. 

XL. 

First  gan  he  tell  how  this,  that  seem'd  so  fair 
And  royally  array'd,  Duessa  hight;5 
That  false  Duessa,  which  had  wrought  great  care6 
And  mickle7  mischief  unto  many  a  knight 
By  her  beguiled  and  confounded  quite  : 
But  not  for  those  she  now  in  question  came, 
Though  also  those  might  questioned  be  aright, 
But  for  vile  treasons  and  outrageous  shame, 
Which  she  against  the  dread  Mercilla  oft  did  frame. 

*  '  A  lady : '  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
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XLI. 

For  she  whilome1  (as  ye  might  yet  right  well 
E/emember)  had  her  counsels  false  conspired 
With  faithless  Blandamour  and  Paridell,* 
(Both  two  her  paramours,  both  by  her  hired, 
And  both  with  hope  of  shadows  vain  inspired,) 
And  with  them  practis'd,  how  for  to  deprive 
Mercilla  of  her  crown,  by  her  aspired, 
That  she  might  it  unto  herself  derive,          [drive. 
And  triumph  in  their  blood  whom  she  to  death  did 

XLII. 

But  through  high  heavens'  grace,  which  favour  not 
The  wicked  drifts  of  traitorous  designs 
Gainst  loyal  Princes,  all  this  cursed  plot 
Ere  proof  it  took2  discovered  was  betimes, 


»  Formcr- 


Ere  put 

And  th'  actors  won  the  meed  meet  for  their  crimes :     "j!)nXL< 

Means. 


Such  be  the  meed  of  all  that  by  such  mean3 
Unto  the  type  of  kingdom's  title  climbs! 
But  false  Duessa,  now  untitled  Queen, 
Was  brought  to  her  sad  doom,  as  here  was  to  be  seen. 

XLIII. 

Strongly  did  Zeal  her  heinous  fact  enforce, 
And  many  other  crimes  of  foul  defame4 
Against  her  brought,  to  banish  all  remorse, 
And  aggravate  the  horror  of  her  blame : 
And  with  him,  to  make  part  against  her,  came 
Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  pled. 
First  was  a  sage  old  sire,*  that  had  to  name 
The  Kingdom's  Care,  with  a  white  silver  head, 
That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  gainst  her  read.5 

*  'Blandamour  and  Paridell : '  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland  are  understood  to  be  alluded  to  under  these  names, 
t  '  Sage  old  sire : '  probably  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh. 
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XLIV. 

Then  gan  Authority  her  to  oppose 
With  peremptory  power,  that  made  all  mute ; 
And  then  the  Law  of  Nations  gainst  her  rose, 
And  reasons  brought,  that  no  man  could  refute ; 
Next  gan  Religion  gainst  her  to  impute 
High  God's  behest,  and  power  of  holy  laws ; 
Then  gan  the  people's  cry  and  commons'  suit 
Importune1  care  of  their  own  public  cause; 

And  lastly  Justice  charged  her  with  breach  of  laws. 

XLV. 

But  then,  for  her,  on  the  contrary  part, 
Rose  many  advocates  for  her  to  plead : 
First  there  came  Pity  with  full  tender  heart, 
And  with  her  join'd  Regard  of  Womanhead; 
And  then  came  Danger  threat'ning  hidden  dread 
And  high  alliance  unto  foreign  power, 
Then  came  Nobility  of  birth,  that  bred 
Great  ruth2  through  her  misfortune's  tragic  stowre  ;3 

And  lastly  Grief  did  plead,  and  many  tears  forth  pour. 

XL  VI. 

With  the  near  touch  whereof  in  tender  heart 
The  Briton  Prince*  was  sore  empassionate, 
And  wox  inclined  much  unto  her  part, 
Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadful  fate, 
And  wretched  ruin  of  so  high  estate  ; 
That  for  great  ruth  his  courage4  gan  relent : 
Which  whenas  Zeal  perceived  to  abate, 
He  gan  his  earnest  fervor  to  augment, 
And  many  fearful  objects  to  them  to  present. 

XL  VII. 

He  gan  t'  enforce  the  evidence  anew, 
And  new  accusements  to  produce  in  place : 

*  '  Briton  Prince : '  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  supposed  to  be  here  imaged 
in  Prince  Arthur. 
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He  brought  forth  that  old  hag  of  hellish  hue, 
The  cursed  Ate,  brought  her  face  to  face, 
Who  privy  was  and  party  in  the  case : 
She,  glad  of  spoil  and  ruinous  decay, 
Did  her  impeach ;  and,  to  her  more  disgrace, 
The  plot  of  all  her  practice  did  display, 

And  all  her  trains1  and  all  her  treasons  forth  did  lay. 

XLVIII. 

Then  brought  he  forth  with  grisly  grim  aspect 
Abhorred  Murder,  who  with  bloody  knife 
Yet  dropping  fresh  in  hand  did  her  detect, 
And  there  with  guilty  bloodshed  charged  rife : 2 
Then  brought  he  forth  Sedition,  breeding  strife 
In  troublous  wits  and  mutinous  uproar: 
Then  brought  he  forth  Incontinence  of  life, 
Even  foul  Adultery  her  face  before, 

And  lewd  Impiety,  that  her  accused  sore. 

XLIX. 

All  which  whenas  the  Prince  had  heard  and  seen, 
His  former  fancy's  ruth3  he  gan  repent, 
And  from  her  party  eftsoons4  was  drawn  clean : 
But  Artegall,  with  constant  firm  intent 
For  zeal  of  Justice,  was  against  her  bent : 
So  was  she  guilty  deemed  of  them  all. 
Then  Zeal  began  to  urge  her  punishment, 
And  to  their  Queen  for  judgment  loudly  call, 

Unto  Mercilla  mild,  for  Justice  gainst  the  thrall. 

L. 

But  she,  whose  princely  breast  was  touched  near 
With  piteous  ruth  of  her  so  wretched  plight, 
Though  plain  she  saw,  by  all  that  she  did  hear, 
That  she  of  death  was  guilty  found  by  right, 
Yet  would  not  let  just  vengeance  on  her  light; 
But  rather  let,  instead  thereof,  to  fall 
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Few  pearling  drops  from  her  fair  lamps  of  light  ; 

The  which  she  covering  with  her  purple  pall 

Would  have  the  passion  hid,  and  up  arose  withal. 

CANTO  X. 

Prince  Arthur  takes  the  enterprize 

For  Beige  for  to  fight  : 

Geryoneo's  Seneschal 

He  slays  in  Beige's  right. 

I. 

1  Learned 

SOME  clerks1  do  doubt  in  their  deviceful  art 

men. 

Whether  this  heavenly  thing  whereof  I  treat, 

2  To  \vit. 

To  weeten2  Mercy,  be  of  Justice  part, 

3  Extrac 

Or  drawn  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreat  :  3 

tion. 
4  Know. 

This  well  I  wote,4  that  sure  she  is  as  great, 

And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 

Sith  in  th'  Almighty's  everlasting  seat 

She  first  was  bred,  and  born  of  heavenly  race; 

From  thence  pour'd  down  on  men  by  influence  of 

grace. 

n. 

For  if  that  virtue  be  of  so  great  might 

Which  from  just  verdict  will  for  nothing  start, 

But,  to  preserve  inviolated  right, 

Oft  spills  the  principal  to  save  the  part; 

So  much  more  then  is  that  of  power  and  art 

That  seeks  to  save  the  subject  of  her  skill, 

8  Judg 

Yet  never  doth  from  doom5  of  right  depart; 

ment, 
sentence. 

As  it  is  greater  praise  to  save  than  spill, 

And  better  to  reform  than  to  cut  off  the  ill. 

in. 

Who  then  can  thee,  Mercilla,  throughly  praiso, 

That  herein  dost  all  earthly  Princes  pass? 
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What  heavenly  Muse  shall  thy  great  honour  raise 
Up  to  the  skies,  whence  first  deriv'd  it  was, 
And  now  on  earth  itself  enlarged  lias, 
From  th'  utmost  brink  of  the  Armeric1  shore, 
Unto  the  margent  of  the  Molucas  I 
Those  nations  far  thy  Justice  do  adore ; 
But  thine  own  people  do  thy  Mercy  praise  much 
more. 

IV. 

Much  more  it  praised  was  of  those  two  knights, 
The  noble  Prince  and  righteous  Artegall, 
When  they  had  seen  and  heard  her  doom  arights2 
Against  Duessa,  damned3  by  them  all; 
But  by  her  temper'd  without  grief  or  gall, 
Till  strong  constraint  did  her  thereto  enforce : 
And  yet  even  then  rueing4  her  wilful  fall 
With  more  than  needful  natural  remorse, 

And  yielding  the  last  honour  to  her  wretched  corse. 

v. 

During  all  which,  those  knights  continu'd  there 
Both  doing  and  receiving  courtesies 
Of  that  great  Lady,  who  with  goodly  cheer 
Them  entertained,  fit  for  their  dignities, 
Approving  daily  to  their  noble  eyes 
Royal  examples  of  her  mercies  rare 
And  worthy  patterns  of  her  clemencies ; 
Which  till  this  day  mongst  many  living  are, 

Who  them  to  their  posterities  do  still  declare. 

VI. 

Amongst  the  rest,  which  in  that  space  befell, 
There  came  two  springals6  of  full  tender  years, 
Far  thence  from  foreign  land  where  they  did  dwell, 
To  seek  for  succour  of  her  and  her  Peers, 
With  humble  prayers  and  intreatful  tears; 
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Sent  by  their  mother*  who,  a  widow,  was 
Wrapt  in  great  dolors  and  in  deadly  fears 
By  a  strong  tyrant,t  who  invaded  has 
Her  land,  and  slain  her  children  ruefully,  alas! 

VII. 

Her  name  was  Beige;  who  in  former  age 
A  lady  of  great  worth  and  wealth  had  been, 
And  mother  of  a  fruitful  heritage, 
Even  seventeen  goodly  sons; f  which  who  had  seen 
In  their  first  flower,  before  this  fatal  teen1 
Them  overtook  and  their  fair  blossoms  blasted, 
More  happy  mother  would  her  surely  ween 
Than  famous  Niobe,  before  she  tasted 
Latona's  children's  wrath  that  all  her  issue  wasted. 

VIII. 

But  this  fell  tyrant,  through  his  tortious  power, 
Had  left  her  now  but  five§  of  all  that  brood: 
For  twelve  of  them  he  did  by  times  devour, 
And  to  his  idols  sacrifice  their  blood, 
Whilst  he  of  none  was  stopped  nor  withstood : 
For  soothly2  he  was  one  of  matchless  might, 
Of  horrible  aspect  and  dreadful  mood, 
And  had  three  bodies  in  one  waist3  empight,4 
And  th'  arms  and  legs  of  three  to  succour  him  in 


fight. 


IX. 


And  sooth5  they  say  that  he  was  born  and  bred 

Of  giants'  race,  the  son  of  Geryon; 

He  that  whilome6  in  Spain  so  sore  was  dred7 

*  '  Their  mother : '  the  States  of  Holland. 

f  '  Tyrant : '  Philip,  King  of  Spain. 

$  '  Seventeen  goodly  sons  : '  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

§  *  But  five  : '  the  five  northern  provinces  which  asserted  their  indepen 
dence  against  Spain,  and  became  a  separate  republic  under  the  name  of 
Holland. 
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For  his  huge  power  and  great  oppression, 
Which  brought  that  land  to  his  subjection, 
Through  his  three  bodies'  power  in  one  combin'd; 
And  eke  all  strangers,  in  that  region 
Arriving,  to  his  kine  for  food  assign'd ; 

The  fairest  kine  alive,  but  of  the  fiercest  kind : 

x. 

For  they  were  all,  they  say,  of  purple  hue, 
Kept  by  a  cowherd,  hight1  Eurytion, 
A  cruel  carle,  the  which  all  strangers  slew, 
Ne  day  nor  night  did  sleep  t'  attend  them  on, 
But  walk'd  about  them  ever  and  anon 
With  his  two-headed  dog  that  Orthrus  hight; 
Orthrus  begotten  by  great  Typhaon 
And  foul  Echidna  in  the  house  of  Night : 

But  Hercules  them  all  did  overcome  in  fight. 

XI. 

His  son  was  this  Geryoneo  hight ; 
Who,  after  that  his  monstrous  father  fell 
Under  Alcides'  club,  straight  took  his  flight 
From  that  sad  land,  where  he  his  sire  did  quell, 
And  came  to  this,  where  Beige  then  did  dwell 
And  flourish  in  all  wealth  and  happiness, 
Being  then  new  made  widow,  as  befell, 
After  her  noble  husband's  late  decease;* 
Which  gave  beginning  to  her  woe  and  wretchedness. 

XII. 

Then  this  bold  tyrant,  of  her  widowhed 

Taking  advantage  and  her  yet  fresh  woes, 

Himself  and  service  to  her  offered, 

Her  to  defend  against  all  foreign  foes 

That  should  their  power  against  her  right  oppose: 

*  '  Husband's  late  decease : '  alluding  probably  to  the  assassination  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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Whereof  she  glad,  now  needing  strong  defence, 
Him  entertained  and  did  her  champion  chose  ; 
Which  long  he  us'd  with  careful  diligence, 

The  better  to  confirm  her  fearless  confidence. 

xm. 

By  means  whereof  she  did  at  last  commit 
All  to  his  hands,  and  gave  him  sovereign  power 
To  do  whatever  he  thought  good  or  fit : 
Which  having  got,  he  gan  forth  from  that  hour 
To  stir  up  strife  and  many  a  tragic  stowre ; l 
Giving  her  dearest  children  one  by  one 
Unto  a  dreadful  monster*  to  devour, 
And  setting  up  an  idol  of  his  own, 

The  image  of  his  monstrous  parent  Geryone. 

XIV. 

So  tyrannizing  and  oppressing  all, 
The  woeful  widow  had  no  means  now  left, 
But  unto  gracious  great  Mercilla  call 
For  aid  against  that  cruel  tyrant's  theft, 
Ere  all  her  children  he  from  her  had  reft : 
Therefore  these  two,  her  eldest  sons,  she  sent 
To  seek  for  succour  of  this  Lady's  gift : 
To  whom  their  suit  they  humbly  did  present 
In  th'  hearing  of  full  many  knights  and  ladies  gent. 2 

xv. 

Amongst  the  which  then  fortuned  to  be 
The  noble  Briton  Prince  with  his  brave  peer; 
Who  when  he  none  of  all  those  knights  did  see 
Hastily  bent  that  enterprise  to  hear, 
Nor  undertake  the  same  for  coward  fear, 
He  stepped  forth  with  courage  bold  and  great, 
Admir'd  of  all  the  rest  in  presence  there, 

*  '  Monster : '   the  Inquisition  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  set  up  in  the 
Netherlands. 
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And  humbly  gan  that  mighty  Queen  entreat 
To  grant  him  that  adventure  for  his  former  feat.1 

XVI. 

She  gladly  granted  it:  then  he  straightway 
Himself  unto  his  journey  gan  prepare, 
And  all  his  armours  ready  diglit2  that  day, 
That  nought  the  morrow  next  might  stay  his  fare. 
The  morrow  next  appear'd  with  purple  hair 
Yet  dropping  fresh  out  of  the  Indian  fount, 
And  bringing  light  into  the  heavens  fair, 
When  he  was  ready  to  his  steed  to  mount 
Unto  his  way,  which  now  was  all  his  care  and  count.3 

XVII. 

Then  taking  humble  leave  of  that  great  Queen, 
Who  gave  him  royal  gifts  and  riches  rare, 
As  tokens  of  her  thankful  mind  beseen, 
And  leaving  Artegall  to  his  own  care, 
Upon  his  voyage  forth  he  gan  to  fare 
With  those  two  gentle  youths,  which  him  did  guide 
And  all  his  way  before  him  still  prepare : 
Ne  after  him  did  Artegall  abide, 
But  on  his  first  adventure  forward  forth  did  ride. 

XVIII. 

It  was  not  long  till  that  the  Prince  arrived 
Within  the  land  where  dwelt  that  Lady  sad; 
Whereof  that  tyrant  had  her  now  deprived, 
And  into  moors  and  marshes  banish'd  had, 
Out  of  the  pleasant  soil  and  cities  glad, 
In  which  she  wont  to  harbour  happily: 
But  now  his  cruelty  so  sore  she  drad,4 
That  to  those  fens  for  fastness5  she  did  fly, 
And  there  herself  did  hide  from  his  hard  tyranny. 
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XIX. 

There  he  her  found  in  sorrow  and  dismay, 
All  solitary  without  living  wight; 
For  all  her  other  children,  through  affray1 
Had  hid  themselves,  or  taken  further  flight : 
And  eke  herself  through  sudden  strange  affright, 
When  one  in  arms  she  saw,  began  to  fly ; 
But,  when  her  own  two  sons  she  had  in  sight, 
She  gan  take  heart  and  look  up  joyfully; 

For  well  she  wist2 this  knight  came  succour  to  supply. 

xx. 

And,  running  unto  them  with  greedy  joys, 
Fell  straight  about  their  necks  as  they  did  kneel, 
And  bursting  forth  in  tears;  '  Ah!  my  sweet  boys/ 
Said  she,  '  yet  now  I  gin  new  life  to  feel ; 
And  feeble  spirits,  that  gan  faint  and  reel, 
Now  rise  again  at  this  your  joyous  sight. 
Already  seems  that  fortune's  headlong  wheel 
Begins  to  turn,  and  sun  to  shine  more  bright 

Than  it  was  wont,  through  comfort  of  this  noble 
knight/ 

XXI. 

Then  turning  unto  him;  'And  you,  Sir  Knight/ 
Said  she,  'that  taken  have  this  toilsome  pain 
For  wretched  woman,  miserable  wight, 
May  you  in  heaven  immortal  guerdon  gain 
For  so  great  travail  as  you  do  sustain! 
For  other  meed  may  hope  for  none  of  me, 
To  whom  nought  else  but  bare  life  doth  remain; 
And  that  so  wretched  one,  as  ye  do  see 
Is  liker  ling'ring  death  than  loathed  life  to  be/ 

XXII. 

Much  was  he  moved  with  her  piteous  plight; 
And  low  dismounting  from  his  lofty  steed 
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Gan  to  recomfort  her  all  that  he  might, 
Seeking  to  drive  away  deep-rooted  dreed 
With  hope  of  help  in  that  her  greatest  need. 
So  thence  he  wished  her  with  him  to  wend1 
Unto  some  place  where  they  might  rest  and  feed, 
And  she  take  comfort  which  God  now  did  send : 
Good  heart  in  evils  doth  the  evils  much  amend. 

XXIII. 

'Ah  me!'  said  she,  'and  whither  shall  I  go? 

Are  not  all  places  full  of  foreign  powers? 

My  palaces  possessed  of  my  foe, 

My  cities  sack'd,  and  then-  sky-threat'ning  towers 

Bazed  and  made  smooth  fields  now  full  of  flowers  ? 

Only  these  marishes2  and  miry  bogs, 

In  which  the  fearful  efts  do  build  their  bowers, 

Yield  me  an  hostry3  mongst  the  croaking  frogs, 

And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous 

xxiv.  [dogs. 

'Nathless/  said  he,  'dear  Lady,  with  me  go; 
Some  place  shall  us  receive  and  harbour  yield ; 
If  not,  we  will  it  force,  maugre4  your  foe, 
And  purchase  it  to  us  with  spear  and  shield : 
And  if  all  fail,  yet  farewell5  open  field! 
The  Earth  to  all  her  creatures  lodging  lends.' 
With  such  his  cheerful  speeches  he  doth  wield6 
Her  mind  so  well,  that  to  his  will  she  bends; 

And,  binding  up  her  locks  and  weeds,7  forth  with 
him  wends.8 

xxv. 

They  came  unto  a  city  far  up  land, 
The  which  whilome9  that  Lady's  own  had  been; 
But  now  by  force  extort10  out  of  her  hand 
By  her  strong  foe,  who  had  defaced  clean 
Her  stately  towers  and  buildings  sunny  sheen,11 
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Shut  up  her  haven,  marr'd  her  merchants'  trade, 
Bobbed  her  people  that  full  rich  had  been, 
And  in  her  neck  a  castle  huge  had  made, 
The  which  did  her  command  without  needing  persuade. 

XXVI. 

That  castle  was  the  strength  of  all  that  State, 
Until  that  State  by  strength  was  pulled  down ; 
And  that  same  city,*  so  now  ruinate, 
Had  been  the  key  of  all  that  kingdom's  crown ; 
Both  goodly  castle,  and  both  goodly  town, 
Till  that  th'  offended  heavens  list  to  lour 
Upon  their  bliss,  and  baleful  fortune  frown. 
When  those  gainst  states  andkingdoms  do  conjure1 
Who  then  can  think  their  headlong  ruin  to  recure!  2 

XXVII. 

But  he  had  brought  it  now  in  servile  bond, 
And  made  it  bear  the  yoke  of  Inquisition, 
Striving  long  time  in  vain  it  to  withstond; 
Yet  glad  at  last  to  make  most  base  submission, 
And  life  enjoy  for  any  composition: 
So  now  he  hath  new  laws  and  orders  new 
Imposed  on  it  with  many  a  hard  condition, 
And  forced  it,  the  honour  that  is  due 
To  God,  to  do  unto  his  idol  most  untrue. 

XXVIII. 

To  him  he  hath  before  this  castle  green3 

Built  a  fair  chapel,  and  an  altar  framed 

Of  costly  ivory  full  rich  beseen, 

On  which  that  cursed  idol,  far  proclaimed, 

He  hath  set  up,  and  him  his  god  hath  named; 

Offering  to  him  in  sinful  sacrifice 

The  flesh  of  men,  to  God's  own  likeness  framed, 

*  '  City  :•  Antwerp;  and  the  castle,  that  which  was  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva. 
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And  pouring  forth  their  blood  in  brutish  wise, 
That  any  iron  eyes,  to  see,  it  would  agrize.1 

XXIX. 

And,  for  more  horror  and  more  cruelty, 
Under  that  cursed  idol's  altar-stone 
An  hideous  monster*  doth  in  darkness  lie, 
Whose  dreadful  shape  was  never  seen  of  none 
That  lives  on  earth;  but  unto  those  alone 
The  which  unto  him  sacrificed  be  : 
Those  he  devours,  they  say,  both  flesh  and  bone ; 
What  else  they  have  is  all  the  tyrant's  fee : 2 
So  that  no  whit  of  them  remaining  one  may  see. 

XXX. 

There  eke  he  placed  a  strong  garrison, 
And  set  a  seneschal  t  of  dreaded  might, 
That  by  his  power  oppressed  every  one, 
And  vanquished  all  venturous  knights  in  fight ; 
To  whom  he  wont  show  all  the  shame  he  might, 
After  that  them  in  battle  he  had  won : 
To  which  when  now  they  gan  approach  in  sight, 
The  Lady  counsell'd  him  the  place  to  shun, 
Whereas  so  many  knights  had  foully  been  fordone,' 

XXXI. 

Her  fearful  speeches  nought  he  did  regard; 
But,  riding  straight  under  the  castle  wall, 
Called  aloud  unto  the  watchful  ward 
Which  there  did  wait,  willing  them  forth  to  call 
Into  the  field  their  tyrant's  seneschal: 
To  whom  when  tidings  thereof  came,  he  straight 
Calls  for  his  arms,  and  arming  him  withal 
Eftsoons4  forth  pricked  proudly  in  his  might, 
And  gan  with  courage  fierce  address  him  to  the  fight. 

1   '  Monster : '  Inquisition.        t  '  Seneschal : '  Kegent  of  the  Netherlands. ' 
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XXXII. 

They  both  encounter  in  the  middle  plain, 
And  their  sharp  spears  do  both  together  smite 
Amid  their  shields  with  so  huge  might  and  main, 
That  seem'd  their  souls  they  would  have  riven 
Out  of  their  breasts  with  furious  despite :     [quite 
Yet  could  the  seneschal's  no  entrance  find 
Into  the  Prince's  shield  where  it  impight,1 
(So  pure  the  metal  was  and  well  refin'd,) 
But  shivered  all  about,  and  scattered  in  the  wind : 

XXXIII. 

Not  so  the  Prince's;  but  with  restless2  force 
Into  his  shield  it  ready  passage  found, 
Both  through  his  haberjeon3  and  eke  his  corse; 
Which  tumbling  down  upon  the  senseless  ground 
Gave  leave  unto  his  ghost  from  thraldom  bound 
To  wander  in  the  grisly  shades  of  night : 
There  did  the  Prince  him  leave  in  deadly  swound, 
And  thence  unto  the  castle  marched  right, 

To  see  if  entrance  there  as  yet  obtain  he  might. 

xxxiv. 

But,  as  he  nigher  drew,  three  knights  he  spied, 
All  arm'd  to  point  issuing  forth  apace, 
Which  towards  him  with  all  their  power  did  ride, 
And  meeting  him  right  in  the  middle  race 
Did  all  their  spears  at  once  on  him  enchase.4 
As  three  great  culverins5  for  battery  bent, 
And  levell'd  all  against  one  certain  place, 
Do  all  at  once  their  thunder's  rage  forthrent,6 

That  makes  the  walls  to  stagger  with  astonishment : 

xxxv. 

So  all  at  once  they  on  the  Prince  did  thunder; 
Who  from  his  saddle  swerved  nought  aside, 
Ne  to  their  force  gave  way,  that  was  great  wonder ; 
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But  like  a  bulwark  firmly  did  abide, 
Rebutting1  him,  which  in  the  midst  did  ride, 
With  so  huge  rigour,  that  his  mortal  spear 
Pass'd  through  his  shield  and  pierc'd  through 

either  side; 
That  down  he  fell  upon  his  mother  dear, 

And  poured  forth  his  wretched  life  in  deadly  drear.2 

xxxvi. 

Whom  when  his  other  fellows  saw,  they  fled 
As  fast  as  feet  could  carry  them  away; 
And  after  them  the  Prince  as  swiftly  sped, 
To  be  aveng'd  of  their  unknightly  play.         [stay, 
There,  whilst  they  ent'ring  th'  one  did  th'  other 
The  hindmost  in  the  gate  he  overhent,3 
And,  as  he  pressed  in,  him  there  did  slay : 
His  carcase  tumbling  on  the  threshold  sent 

His  groaning  soul  unto  her  place  of  punishment. 

XXXVII. 

The  other  which  was  enter'd  laboured  fast 
To  sperre4  the  gate;  but  that  same  lump  of  clay  j 
Whose  grudging  ghost  was  thereout  fled  and  past, 
Right  in  the  middest  of  the  threshold  lay, 
That  it  the  postern  did  from  closing  stay: 
The  whiles  the  Prince  hard  pressed  in  between, 
And  entrance  won :  straight  th'  other  fled  away, 
And  ran  into  the  hall,  where  he  did  ween 
Himself  to  save ;  but  he  there  slew  him  at  the  screen.5 

XXXVIII. 

Then  all  the  rest  which  in  that  castle  were, 

Seeing  that  sad  ensample  them  before, 

Durst  not  abide,  but  fled  away  for  fear, 

And  them  convey  d  out  at  a  postern  door,    [more 

Long  sought  the  Prince;  but  when  he  found  no 

T  oppose  against  his  power,  he  forth  issued 
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Unto  that  Lady,  where  he  her  had  lore,1 

And  her  gan  cheer  with  what  she  there  had  viewed, 

And,  what  she  had  not  seen  within,  unto  her  shewed : 

xxxix. 

Who  with  right  humble  thanks  him  goodly  greeting 
For  so  great  prowess  as  he  there  had  proved, 
Much  greater  than  was  ever  in  her  weeting,2 
With  great  admirance  inwardly  was  moved, 
And  honoured  him  with  all  that  her  behoved. 
Thenceforth  into  that  castle  he  her  led 
With  her  two  sons  right  dear  of  her  beloved ; 
Where  all  that  night  themselves  they  cherished, 

And  from  her  baleful  mind  all  care  he  banished. 


CANTO  XL 

Prince  Arthur  overcomes  the  great 

Geryoneo  in  fight : 
Doth  slay  the  monster,  and  restore 

Beige  unto  her  right. 

I. 

IT  often  falls,3  in  course  of  common  life, 
That  right  long  time  is  overborne  of  wrong 
Through  avarice,  or  power,  or  guile,  or  strife, 
That  weakens  her,  and  makes  her  party  strong : 
But  Justice,  though  her  doom  she  do  prolong, 
Yet  at  the  last  she  will  her  own  cause  right : 
As  by  sad  Beige  seems ;  whose  wrongs  though  long 
She  suffer'd,  yet  at  length  she  did  requite, 
And  sent  redress  thereof  by  this  brave  Briton  Knight. 

n. 

Whereof  when  news  was  to  that  tyrant  brought, 
How  that  the  Lady  Beige  now  had  found 
A  champion,  that  had  with  his  champion  fought, 
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And  laid  his  seneschal  low  on  the  ground, 
And  eke  himself  did  threaten  to  confound ; 
He  gan  to  burn  in  rage,  and  freeze  in  fear, 
Doubting  sad  end  of  principle  unsound : 
Yet,  sith  he  heard  but  one  that  did  appear, 

He  did  himself  encourage  and  take  better  cheer. 

in. 

Natheless  himself  he  armed  all  in  hast, 
And  forth  he  far'd  with  all  his  many  bad,1 
Ne  stayed  step,  till  that  he  came  at  last 
Unto  the  castle  which  they  conquer'd  had, 
There  with  huge  terror,  to  be  more  ydrad,2 
He  sternly  march'd  before  the  castle  gate, 
And,  with  bold  vaunts  and  idle  threatening,  bade 
Deliver  him  Ins  own,  ere  yet  too  late, 

To  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  any  wrongful  state.* 

IV. 

The  Prince  staid  not  his  answer  to  devise, 
But  opening  straight  the  sparre3  forth  to  him  came, 
Full  nobly  mounted  in  right  warlike  wise : 
And  asked  him,  if  that  he  were  the  same, 
Who  all  that  wrong  unto  that  woful  Dame 
So  long  had  done,  and  from  her  native  land 
Exiled  her,  that  all  the  world  spake  shame. 
He  boldly  answer'd  him,  He  there  did  stand 
That  would  his  doings  justify  with  his  own  hand. 

v. 

With  that  so  furiously  at  him  he  flew, 
As  if  he  would  have  over-run  him  straight ; 
And  with  his  huge  great  iron  axe  gan  hew 
So  hideously  upon  his  armour  bright, 
As  he  to  pieces  would  have  chopt  it  quite; 

*  'Wrongful  state:'  no  estate  or  possessory  claim,  not  even  a  wrongful 
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That  the  bold  Prince  was  forced  foot  to  give 
To  his  first  rage,  and  yield  to  his  despite ; 
The  whilst  at  him  so  dreadfully  he  drive, 
That  seem'd  a  marble  rock  asunder  could  have  rive. 

VI. 

Thereto1  a  great  advantage  eke  he  has 
Through  his  three  double  hands  thrice  multiplied, 
Besides  the  double  strength  which  in  them  was : 
For  still,  when  fit  occasion  did  betide, 
He  could  his  weapon  shift  from  side  to  side, 
From  hand  to  hand ;  and  with  such  nimblesse  sly 
Could  wield  about,  that,  ere  it  were  espied, 
The  wicked  stroke  did  wound  his  enemy 
Behind,  beside,  before,  as  he  it  list  apply. 

VII. 

Which  uncouth  use2  whenas  the  Prince  perceived, 
He  gan  to  watch  the  wielding  of  his  hand, 
Lest  by  such  sleight  he  were  un wares  deceived; 
And  ever,  ere  he  saw  the  stroke  to  land, 
He  would  it  meet  and  warily  withstand. 
One  time  when  he  his  weapon  feign'd  to  shift, 
As  he  was  wont,  and  chang'd  from  hand  to  hand, 
He  met  him  with  a  counter-stroke  so  swift, 
That  quite  smit  off  his  arm  as  he  it  up  did  lift. 

VIII. 

Therewith  all  fraught  with  fury  and  disdain 
He  bray'd  aloud  for  very  fell  despite ; 
And  suddenly,  t'  avenge  himself  again, 
Gan  into  one  assemble  all  the  might 
Of  all  his  hands,  and  heaved  them  on  height, 
Thinking  to  pay  him  with  that  one  for  all : 
But  the  sad  steel  seiz'd  not,  where  it  was  hight,3 
Upon  the  Childe,4  but  somewhat  short  did  fall, 
And  lighting  on  his  horse's  head  him  quite  did  maul. 
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IX. 

Down  straight  to  ground  fell  his  astonish'd  steed, 
And  eke  to  th'  earth  his  burden  with  him  bare ; 
But  he  himself  full  lightly  from  him  freed, 
And  gan  himself  to  fight  on  foot  prepare : 
Whereof  whenas  the  giant  was  aware, 
He  wox  right  blithe,  as  he  had  got1  thereby, 
And  laugh'd  so  loud,  that  all  his  teeth  wide  bare 
One  might  have  seen  enrang'd  disorderly, 

Like  to  a  rank  of  piles  that  pitched  are  awry. 

x. 

Eftsoons2  again  his  axe  he  raught3  on  high, 
Ere  he  were  throughly  buckled  to  his  gear, 
And  gan  let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfully, 
That  had  he  chanced  not  his  shield  to  rear, 
Ere  that  huge  stroke  arrived  on  him  near, 
He  had  him  surely  cloven  quite  in  twain : 
But  th'  adamantine  shield  which  he  did  bear 
So  well  was  temper'd,  that  for  all  his  main4 

It  would  no  passage  yield  unto  his  purpose  vain. 

XI. 

Yet  was  the  stroke  so  forcibly  applied, 
That  made  him  stagger  with  uncertain  sway, 
As  if  he  would  have  totter'd  to  one  side : 
Wherewith  full  wroth  he  fiercely  gan  assay 
That  court'sy  with  like  kindness  to  repay, 
And  smote  at  him  with  so  importune5  might, 
That  two  more  of  his  arms  did  fall  away, 
Like  fruitless  branches,  which  the  hatchet's  sleight 
Hath  pruned  from  the  native  tree  and  cropped  quite. 

XII. 

With  that  all  mad  and  furious  he  grew, 

Like  a  fell  mastiff  through  enraging  heat,    [threw 

And  curs'd,  and  bann  d,6  and  blasphemies  forth 
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Against  his  gods,  and  fire  to  them  did  threat, 
And  hell  unto  himself  with  horror  great : 
Thenceforth  he  car'd  no  more  which  way  he  strook, 
Nor  where  it  light;  hut  gan  to  chafe  and  sweat, 
And  gnash'd  his  teeth,  and  his  head  at  him  shook, 
And  sternly  him  beheld  with  grim  and  ghastly  look. 

XIII. 

Nought  fear'd  the  Childe  his  looks,  ne  yet  his 
But  only  waxed  now  the  more  aware       [threats ; 
To  save  himself  from  those  his  furious  heats, 
And  watch  advantage  how  to  work  his  care, 
The  which  good  fortune  to  him  offer'd  fair : 
For  as  he  in  his  rage  him  overstrook, 
He,  ere  he  could  his  weapon  back  repair, 
His  side  all  bare  and  naked  overtook,         [strook. 
And  with  his  mortal  steel  quite  through  the  body 

XIV. 

Through  all  three  bodies  he  him  strook  at  once, 
That  all  the  three  at  once  fell  on  the  plain, 
Else  should  he  thrice  have  needed  for  the  nonce1 
Them  to  have  stricken,  and  thrice  to  have  slain. 
So  now  all  three  one  senseless  lump  remain, 
Enwallow'd  in  his  own  black  bloody  gore,. 
And  biting  th'  earth  for  very  death's  disdain; 
Who,  with  a  cloud  of  night  him  covering,  bore 
Down  to  the  House  of  Dole,2  his  days  there  to  deplore. 

xv. 

Which  when  the  Lady  from  the  castle  saw, 
Where  she  with  her  two  sons  did  looking  stand, 
She  towards  him  in  haste  herself  did  draw 
To  greet3  him  the  good  fortune  of  his  hand: 
And  all  the  people  both  of  town  and  land, 
Which  there  stood  gazing  from  the  city's  wall 
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Upon  these  warriors,  greedy  t'  understand 
To  whether  should  the  victory  befall, 
Now  when  they  saw  it  fall'n,  they  eke  him  greeted  all. 


XVI. 

But  Beige  with  her  sons  prostrated  low 
Before  his  feet,  in  all  that  people's  sight,       [woe, 
Mongst  joys  mixing  some  tears,  mongst  weal  some 
Him  thus  bespake ;  '  0  most  redoubted  Knight, 
The  which  hast  me,  of  ail  most  wretched  wight, 
That  erst  was  dead,  restor'd  to  life  again, 
And  these  weak  imps1  replanted  by  thy  might; 
What  guerdon  can  I  give  thee  for  thy  pain, 
But  ev'n  that  which  thou  savedst  thine  still  to  remain ! ' 

XVII. 

He  took  her  up  forby  2  the  lily  hand, 
And  her  recomforted  the  best  he  might, 
Saying;  'Dear  Lady,  deeds  ought  not  be  scann'd 
By  th'  author's  manhood,  nor  the  doer's  might, 
But  by  their  truth  and  by  the  cause's  right : 
That  same  is  it  which  fought  for  you  this  day. 
What  other  meed  then  need  me  to  requite, 
But  that  which  yieldeth  virtue's  meed  alway "? 
That  is,  the  virtue  self,  which  her  reward  doth  pay.' 

XVIII. 

She  humbly  thank'd  him  for  that  wondrous  grace, 
And  further  said;  '  Ah!  Sir,  but  might  ye  please, 
Sith  ye  thus  far  have  tender'd  my  poor  case, 
As  from  my  chief est  foe  me  to  release, 
That  your  victorious  arm  will  not  yet  cease, 
Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the  relics  out 
Of  that  vile  race,  and  stablished  my  peace/ 
*  What  is  there  else/  said  he,  'left  of  their  rout  ? 
Declare  it  boldly,  Dame,  and  do  not  stand  in  doubt/ 
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XIX. 

'  Then  wote l  you,  Sir,  that  in  this  church  hereby 

There  stands  an  idol  of  great  note  and  name, 

The  which  this  giant  reared  first  on  high, 

And  of  his  own  vain  fancy's  thought  did  frame  : 

To  whom,  for  endless  horror  of  his  shame, 

He  offer'd  up  for  daily  sacrifice 

My  children  and  my  people,  burnt  in  flame 

With  all  the  tortures  that  he  could  devise,  [guise. 

The  more  t'  aggrate2  his  god  with  such  his  bloody 

xx. 

'  And  underneath  this  idol  there  doth  lie 
An  hideous  monster,  that  doth  it  defend, 
And  feeds  on  all  the  carcases  that  die 
In  sacrifice  unto  that  cursed  fiend: 
Whose  ugly  shape  none  ever  saw,  nor  kend,3 
That  ever  scap'd :  for  of  a  man  they  say 
It  has  the  voice,  that  speeches  forth  doth  send, 
Even  blasphemous  words,  which  she  doth  bray 

Out  of  her  poisonous  entrails  fraught  with  dire  decay. 

XXI. 

Which  when  the  Prince  heard  tell,  his  heart  gan 

yearn 

For  great  desire  that  monster  to  assay ; 
And  pray'd  the  place  of  her  abode  to  learn : 
Which  being  shew'd,  he  gan  himself  straightway 
Thereto  address,  and  his  bright  shield  display. 
So  to  the  church  he  came,  where  it  was  told 
The  monster  underneath  the  altar  lay; 
There  he  that  idol  saw  of  massy  gold 
Most  richly  made,  but  there  no  monster  did  behold. 

XXII. 

Upon  the  image  with  his  naked  blade 
Three  times,  as  in  defiance,  there  he  strook; 
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And,  the  third  time,  out  of  an  hidden  shade 
There  forth  issu'd  from  under  th'  altar's  smook 
A  dreadful  fiend  with  foul  deformed  look, 
That  stretch'd  itself  as  it  had  long  lain  still; 
And  her  long  tail  and  feathers  strongly  shook, 
That  all  the  temple  did  with  terror  fill; 
Yet  him  nought  terrified  that  feared  nothing  ill. 

XXIII. 

An  huge  great  beast  it  was,  when  it  in  length 
Was  stretched  forth  that  nigh  fill'd  all  the  place, 
And  seem'd  to  be  of  infinite  great  strength ; 
Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  race, 
Born  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base, 
Or  other  like  infernal  Fury's  kind  : 
For  of  a  maid  she  had  the  outward  face, 
To  hide  the  horror  which  did  lurk  behind, 
The  better  to  beguile  whom  she  so  fond1  did  find.       l  Foolish. 

XXIV. 

Thereto  2  the  body  of  a  dog  she  had,  » AUo. 

Full  of  fell  ravin  and  fierce  greediness , 
A  lion's  claws,  with  power  and  rigour  clad, 
To  rend  and  tear  whatso  she  can  oppress ; 
A  dragon's  tail,  whose  sting  without  redress 
Full  deadly  wounds  whereso  it  is  empight;3  •  Fixed. 

An  eagle's  wings,  for  scope  and  speediness, 
That  nothing  may  escape  her  reaching  might, 
Whereto  she  ever  list  to  make  her  hardy  flight. 

XXV. 

Much  like  in  foulness  and  deformity 

Unto  that  monster,4  whom  the  Theban  knight,6      -The 

The  father  of  that  fatal  progeny,  •Siipua. 

Made  kill  herself  for  very  heart's  despite 

That  he  had  read  her  riddle,  which  no  wight 

Could  ever  loose,6  but  sufier'd  deadly  dool:7 


•  8oh* 

*    Mi.-,,r 
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So  also  did  this  monster  use  like  sleight 
To  many  a  one  which  came  unto  her  school, 
Whom  she  did  put  to  death  deceived  like  a  fool. 


XXVI. 

She  coming  forth,  whenas  she  first  beheld 
The  armed  Prince  with  shield  so  blazing  bright 
Her  ready  to  assail,  was  greatly  quell'd, 
And  much  dismayed  with  that  dismayful  sight, 
That  back  she  would  have  turn'd  for  great  affright : 
But  he  gan  her  with  courage  fierce  assay, 
That  forc'd  her  turn  again  in  her  despite 
To  save  herself,  lest  that  he  did  her  slay ;     [way. 
And  sure  he  had  her  slain,  had  she  not  turn'd  her 

XXVII. 

Then,  when  she  saw  that  she  was  forc'd  to  fight, 
She  flew  at  him  like  to  an  hellish  fiend, 
And  on  his  shield  took  hold  with  all  her  might, 
As  if  that  it  she  would  in  pieces  rend, 
Or  reave1  out  of  the  hand  that  did  it  hend:2 
Strongly  he  strove  out  of  her  greedy  gripe 
To  loose  his  shield,  and  long  while  did  contend ; 
But,  when  he  could  not  quit  it,  with  one  stripe  3 
Her  lion's  claws  he  from  her  feet  away  did  wipe. 

XXVIII. 

With  that  aloud  she  gan  to  bray  and  yell, 
And  foul  blasphemous  speeches  forth  did  cast, 
And  bitter  curses,  horrible  to  tell ; 
That  even  the  temple,  wherein  she  was  plast,4 
Did  quake  to  hear,  and  nigh  asunder  brast;5 
Then  with  her  huge  long  tail  she  at  him  strook, 
That  made  him  stagger  and  stand  half  aghast 
With  trembling  joints,  as  he  for  terror  shook; 
Who  nought  was  terrified,  but  greater  courage  took. 
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XXIX. 

As  when  the  mast  of  some  well-timber'd  hulk 
Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outrageous  storm 
Blown  down,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulk, 
And  makes  her  ribs  to  crack  as  they  were  torn; 
Whilst  still  she  stands  as  stonish'd  and  forlorn ; 
So  was  he  stunn'd  with  stroke  of  her  huge  tail : 
But,  ere  that  it  she  back  again  had  borne, 
He  with  his  sword  it  struck,  that  without  fail 
He  jointed  it,  and  marr'd  the  swinging  of  her  flail. 

XXX. 

Then  gan  she  cry  much  louder  than  afore, 
That  all  the  people,  there  without,  it  heard, 
And  Beige  self  was  therewith  stonied1  sore, 
As  if  the  only  sound2  thereof  she  fear'd. 
But  then  the  fiend  herself  more  fiercely  rear'd 
Upon  her  wide  great  wings,  and  strongly  flew 
With  all  her  body  at  his  head  and  beard, 
That  had  he  not  foreseen  with  heedful  view,  [rue : 
And  thrown  his  shield  at  ween,  she  had  him  done3  to 

XXXI. 

But,  as  she  press'd  on  him  with  heavy  sway, 
Under  her  womb  his  fatal  sword  he  thrust, 
And  for  her  entrails  made  an  open  way 
To  issue  forth ;  the  which,  once  being  brust/ 
Like  to  a  great  mill-dam  forth  fiercely  gush'd, 
And  poured  out  of  her  infernal  sink 
Most  ugly  filth;  and  poison  therewith  rush'd, 
That  him  nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stink: 
Such  loathly  matter  were  small  lust5  to  speak  or 
think. 

XXXII. 

Then  down  to  ground  fell  that  deformed  mass, 
Breathing  out  clouds  of  sulphur  foul  and  black, 
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In  which  a  puddle  of  contagion  was, 
More  loath'd  than  Lerna,  or  than  Stygian  lake, 
That  any  man  would  nigh  awhaped1  make : 
Whom  when  he  saw  on  ground,  he  was  full  glad, 
And  straight  went  forth  his  gladness  to  partake 
With  Beige,  who  watch'd  all  this  while  full  sad, 
Waiting  what  end  would  be  of  that  same  danger  drad.2 

XXXIII. 

Whom  when  she  saw  so  joyously  come  forth, 
She  gan  rejoice  and  shew  triumphant  chere,3 
Lauding  and  praising  his  renowned  worth 
By  all  the  names  that  honorable  were. 
Then  in  he  brought  her,  and  her  shewed  there 
The  present  of  his  pains,  that  monster's  spoil, 
And  eke  that  idol  deem'd  so  costly  dear; 
Whom  he  did  all  to  pieces  break,  and  foil4 

In  filthy  dirt,  and  left  so  in  the  loathly  soil. 

xxxiv. 

Then  all  the  people  which  beheld  that  day 
Gan  shout  aloud,  that  unto  heaven  it  rung ; 
And  all  the  damsels  of  that  town  in  ray5 
Came  dancing  forth,  and  joyous  carols  sung: 
So  him  they  led  through  all  their  streets  along 
Crowned  with  garlands  of  immortal  bays; 
And  all  the  vulgar  did  about  them  throng 
To  see  the  man,  whose  everlasting  praise 

They  all  were  bound  to  all  posterities  to  raise. 

xxxv. 

There  he  with  Beige  did  awhile  remain, 
Making  great  feast  and  joyous  merriment, 
Until  he  had  her  settled  in  her  reign 
With  safe  assurance  and  establishment. 
Then  to  his  first  emprize*  his  mind  he  lent, 

*  '  First  emprize : '  his  search  after  Gloriana. 
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Full  loath  to  Beige  and  to  all  the  rest; 

Of  whom  yet  taking  leave  thenceforth  he  went, 

And  to  his  former  journey  him  addrest; 

On  which  long  way  he  rode,  ne  ever  day  did  rest. 

xxxvi. 

But  turn  we  now  to  noble  Artegall ; 
Who,  having  left  Mercilla,  straightway  went 
On  his  first  quest,1  the  which  him  forth  did  call, 
To  wit,  to  work  Irena's  franchisement,2 
And  eke  Grantorto's  worthy  punishment. 
So  forth  he  fared,  as  his  manner  was, 
With  only  Talus  waiting  diligent, 
Through  many  perils;  and  much  way  did  pass, 

Till  nigh  unto  the  place  at  length  approach'd  lie  has. 

xxxvn. 

There  as  he  travell'd  by  the  way,  he  met 
An  aged  wight  wayfaring  all  alone, 
WTho  through  his  years  long  since  aside  had  set 

•  3 


The  use  of  arms,  and  battle  quite  forgone 
To  whom  as  he  approach'd,  he  knew  anone 
That  it  was  he  which  whilome4  did  attend 
On  fair  Irene  in  her  affliction, 
When  first  to  Faery  Court  he  saw  her  wend,5 

Unto  his  Sovereign  Queen  her  suit  for  to  commend 

xxxvm. 

Whom  by  his  name  saluting,  thus  he  gan; 
'Hail,  good  Sir  Sergis,  truest  knight  alive, 
Well  tried  in  all  thy  Lady's  troubles  than6 
When  her  that  tyrant  did  of  crown  deprive; 
What  new  occasion  doth  thee  hither  drive, 
Whiles  she  alone  is  left,  and  thou  here  found! 
Or  is  she  thrall,  or  doth  she  not  survive  V 
To  whom  he  thus;  'She  liveth  sure  and  sound; 

But  by  that  tyrant  is  in  wretched  thraldom  bound: 
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XXXIX. 

*  For  she  presuming  on  th'  appointed  tide,1 
In  which  ye  promised,  as  ye  were  a  knight, 
To  meet  her  at  the  Savage  Island's  side, 
And  then  and  there  for  trial  of  her  right 
With  her  unrighteous  enemy  to  fight, 
Did  thither  come ;  where  she,  afraid  of  nought, 
By  guileful  treason  and  by  subtle  sleight 
Surprized  was,  and  to  Grantorto  brought, 

Who  her  imprisoned  hath,  and  her  life  often  sought. 

XL. 

'  And  now  he  hath  to  her  prefixed  a  day, 
By  which  if  that  no  champion  do  appear, 
Which  will  her  cause  in  battailous  array 
Against  him  justify,  and  prove  her  clear 
Of  all  those  crimes  that  he  gainst  her  doth  rear,2 
She  death  shall  sure  abye.'3     Those  tidings  sad 
Did  much  abash  Sir  Artegall  to  hear, 
And  grieved  sore,  that  through  his  fault  she  had 

Fallen  into  that  tyrant's  hand  and  usage  bad. 

XLI. 

Then  thus  replied;  'Now  sure  and  by  my  life, 
Too  much  am  I  to  blame  for  that  fair  maid, 
That  have  her  drawn  to  all  this  troublous  strife, 
Through  promise  to  afford  her  timely  aid, 
Which  by  default  I  have  not  yet  defray'd:4 
But  witness  unto  me,  ye  heavens!  that  know 
How  clear  I  am  from  blame  of  this  upbraid : 5 
For  ye  into  like  thraldom  me  did  throw,        [owe. 

And  kept  from  'complishing  the  faith  which  I  did 

XLIT. 

'  But  now  aread,6  Sir  Sergis,  how  long  space 
Hath  he  her  lent  a  champion  to  provide/ 
'  Ten  days/  quoth  he,  '  he  granted  hath  of  grace, 
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For  that  he  weeneth  well  before  that  tide 
None  can  have  tidings  to  assist  her  side  : 
For  all  the  shores,  which  to  the  sea  accost,1  i  Adjoin. 

He  day  and  night  doth  ward  both  far  and  wide, 
That  none  can  there  arrive  without  an  host : 
So  her  he  deems  already  but  a  damned  ghost.' 

XLIII. 

'  Now  turn  again/  Sir  Artegall  then  said ; 
*  For,  if  I  live  till  those  ten  days  have  end, 
Assure  yourself,  Sir  Knight,  she  shall  have  aid, 
Though  I  this  dearest  life  for  her  do  spend/ 
So  backward  he  attone2  with  him  did  wend. 
Then,  as  they  rode  together  on  their  way, 


A  rout  of  people  they  before  them  kend,3 
Flocking  together  in  confus'd  array; 

As  if  that  there  were  some  tumultuous  affray. 

XLIV. 

To  which  as  they  approach'd  the  cause  to  know, 
They  saw  a  knight4  in  dangerous  distress 
Of  a  rude  rout5  him  chasing  to  and  fro, 
That  sought  with  lawless  power  him  to  oppress, 
And  bring  in  bondage  of  their  brutishness: 
And  far  away,  amid  their  rakehell  bands, 
They  spied  a  lady6  left  all  succourless, 
Crying,  and  holding  up  her  wretched  hands 

To  him  for  aid,  who  long  in  vain  their  rage  withstands. 

XLV. 

Yet  still  he  strives,  ne  any  peril  spares, 
To  rescue  her  from  their  rude  violence ; 
And  like  a  lion  wood7  amongst  them  fares, 
Dealing  his  dreadful  blows  with  large  dispence,8 
Gainst  which  the  pallid  death  finds  no  defence: 
But  all  in  vain ;  their  numbers  are  so  great, 
That  nought  may  boot  to  banish  them  from  thence ; 
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For,  soon  as  he  their  outrage  back  doth  beat, 

They  turn  afresh,  and  oft  renew  their  former  threat. 

XLVI. 

And  now  they  do  so  sharply  him  assay, 

That  they  his  shield  in  pieces  batter'd  have, 

And  forced  him  to  throw  it  quite  away,* 

Fro  dangers  dread  his  doubtful  life  to  save  ; 

*A1- 

.  V                   V 

Albe1  that  it  most  safety  to  him  gave, 

though. 

And  much  did  magnify  his  noble  name  : 

For,  from  the  day  that  he  thus  did  it  leave, 

Amongst  all  knights  he  blotted  was  with  blame, 

And  counted  but  a  recreant  knight  with  endless 

shame. 

XLVII. 

Whom  when  they  thus  distressed  did  behold, 

They  drew  unto  his  aid;  but  that  rude  rout 

Them  also  gan  assail  with  outrage  bold, 

And  forced  them,  however  strong  and  stout 

diffi 

They  were,  as  well  approv'd  in  many  a  doubt,2 

culty. 

Back  to  recoil;  until  that  Iron  Man 

With  his  huge  flail  began  to  lay  about; 

3  Scatter 

From  whose  stern  presence  they  diffused3  ran, 

ed. 

Like  scattered  chaff,  the  which  the  wind  away  doth 

fan. 

XLVIII. 

So  when  that  knight  from  peril  clear  was  freed, 

He  drawing  near  began  to  greet  them  fair, 

And  yield  great  thanks  for  their  so  goodly  deed, 

In  saving  him  from  dangerous  despair 

4  Injure. 

Of  those  which  sought  his  life  for  to  impair:4 

Of  whom  Sir  Artegall  gan  then  enquere 

«  Misfor 

The  whole  occasion  of  his  late  misfare,5 

tune. 

*  '  Throw  it  quite  away:'  an  allusion  to  Henry  IV.'s  abjuration  of  Pro 

testantism. 
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And  who  he  was,  and  what  those  villains  were, 
The  which  with  mortal  malice  him  pursu'd  so  near. 

XLIX. 

To  whom  he  thus ;  '  My  name  is  Burbon  hight,1 
Well  known,  and  far  renowned  heretofore, 
Until  late  mischief  did  upon  me  light, 
That  all  my  former  praise  hath  blemish'd  sore  : 
And  that  fair  Lady,  which  in  that  uproar 
Ye  with  those  caitiffs  saw,  Flourdelis  hight, 
Is  mine  own  love,  though  me  she  have  forlore  ;2 
Whether  withheld  from  me  by  wrongful  might, 
Or  with  her  own  good  will,  I  cannot  read3  aright. 

tain. 
L. 

'  But  sure  to  me  her  faith  she  first  did  plight 

To  be  my  love,  and  take  me  for  her  lord ; 

Till  that  a  tyrant,  which  Grantorto*  hight, 

With  golden  gifts  and  many  a  guileful  word 

Enticed  her  to  him  for  to  accord. 

0,  who  may  not  with  gifts  and  words  be  tempted ! 

Sith  which  she  hath  me  ever  since  abhorr'd, 

And  to  my  foe  hath  guilefully  consented : 
Ah  me,  that  ever  guile  in  women  was  invented!4 

LI. 

'  And  now  he  hath  this  troop  of  villains  t  sent 

By  open  force  to  fetch  her  quite  away : 

Gainst  whom  myself  I  long  in  vain  have  bent 

To  rescue  her,  and  daily  means  assay, 

Yet  rescue  her  thence  by  no  means  I  may; 

For  they  do  me  with  multitude  oppress, 

And  with  unequal  might  do  overlay, 

That  oft  I  driven  am  to  great  distress, 
And  forced  to  forgo  th'  attempt  remediless.' 

*  '  Grantorto :'  the  King  of  Spain. 

t  '  Troop  of  villains :'  a  Spanish  army  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  wl 
compelled  Henry  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris. 


4  Found. 
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LII. 

'  But  why  have  ye/  said  Artegall,  '  forborne 
Your  own  good  shield  in  dangerous  dismay  ? 
That  is  the  greatest  shame  and  foulest  scorn 
Which  unto  any  knight  behappen  may, 
To  lose  the  badge  that  should  his  deeds  display/ 
To  whom  Sir  Burbon,  blushing  half  for  shame ; 
'  That  shall  I  unto  you/  quoth  he,  '  bewray ; l 
Lest  ye  therefore  might  happily2  me  blame, 

And  deem  it  done  of  will,  that  through  inforcement 
came. 

LIII. 

'  True  is  that  I  at  first  was  dubbed  knight 
By  a  good  knight,  the  Knight  of  the  Bed-cross  ; 
Who,  when  he  gave  me  arms  in  field  to  fight, 
Gave  me  a  shield,  in  which  he  did  endoss3 
His  dear  Redeemer's  badge  upon  the  boss:4 
The  same  long  while  I  bore,  and  therewithal 
Fought  many  battles  without  wound  or  loss ; 
Therewith  Grantorto  self  I  did  appal, 

And  made  him  oftentimes  in  field  before  me  fall. 

LIV. 

'  But  for5  that  many  did  that  shield  envy, 
And  cruel  enemies  increased  more ; 
To  stint  all  strife  and  troublous  enmity, 
That  bloody  scutcheon  being  batter'd  sore 
I  laid  aside,  and  have  of  late  forbore ; 
Hoping  thereby  to  have  my  love  obtained  : 
Yet  can  I  not  my  love  have  nathemore ; 6 
For  she  by  force  is  still  fro  me  detained, 

And  with  corruptful  bribes  is  to  untruth  mistrained/7 

LV. 

To  whom  thus  Artegall;  '  Certes/  Sir  Knight, 
Hard  is  the  case  the  which  ye  do  complain; 
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Yet  not  so  hard  (for  nought  so  hard  may  light1 
That  it  to  such  a  strait  might  you  constrain) 
As  to  abandon  that  which  doth  contain 
Your  honour's  style,  that  is,  your  warlike  shield. 
All  peril  ought  be  less,  and  less  all  pain 
Than  loss  of  fame  in  disavent'rous2  field: 
Die,  rather  than  do  ought  that  might  dishonour  yield! 

LVI. 

'Not  so/  quoth  he ;  'for  yet,  when  time  doth  serve, 
My  former  shield  I  may  resume  again: 
To  temporize  is  not  from  truth  to  swerve, 
Ne  for  advantage  term  to  entertain, 
Whenas  necessity  doth  it  constrain/ 
'Fie  on  such  forgery/  said  Artegall, 
*  Under  one  hood  to  shadow  faces  twain: 
Knights  ought  be  true,  and  truth  is  one  in  all ; 
Of  all  things,  to  dissemble,  foully  may  befall!'"" 

LVII. 

'Yet  let  me  you  of  courtesy  request/ 
Said  Burbon,  'to  assist  me  now  at  need 
Against  these  peasants  which  have  me  opprest, 
And  forced  me  to  so  infamous  deed, 
That  yet  my  love  may  from  their  hands  be  freed 
Sir  Artegall,  albe3  he  erst4  did  wite6 
His  wavering  mind,  yet  to  his  aid  agreed, 
And  buckling  him  eftsoons6  unto  the  fight 
Did  set  upon  those  troops  with  all  his  power  an 

might. 

LVIII. 

Who  flocking  round  about  them,  as  a  swarm 
Of  flies  upon  a  birchen  bough  doth  cluster, 
Did  them  assault  with  terrible  alarm, 
And  over  all  the  fields  themselves  did  muster, 

•  Foully  may  befall :'  may  evil,  above  all,  befall  those  who  dissemble. 
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With  bills1  and  glaives2  making  a  dreadful  lustre; 
That  forc'd  at  first  those  knights  back  to  retire ; 
As  when  the  wrathful  Boreas  doth  bluster, 
Nought  may  abide  the  tempest  of  his  ire, 

Both  man  and  beast  do  fly,  and  succour  do  inquire. 

LIX. 

But,  whenas  overblowen  was  that  brunt, 
Those  knights  began  afresh  them  to  assail, 
And  all  about  the  fields  like  squirrels  hunt; 
But  chiefly  Talus  with  his  iron  flail, 
Gainst  which  no  flight  nor  rescue  might  avail, 
Made  cruel  havoc  of  the  baser  crew, 
And  chased  them  both  over  hill  and  dale : 
The  rascal  many  soon  they  overthrew; 

But  the  two  knights  themselves  their  captains  did 
subdue. 

LX. 

At  last  they  came  whereas  that  Lady  bode,3 
Whom  now  her  keepers  had  forsaken  quite 
To  save  themselves,  and  scattered  were  abroad: 
Her  half  dismay'd  they  found  in  doubtful  plight, 
As  neither  glad  nor  sorry  for  their  sight; 
Yet  wondrous  fair  she  was,  and  richly  clad 
In  royal  robes,  and  many  jewels  dight;4 
But  that  those  villains  through  their  usage  bad 
Them  foully  rent,  and  shamefully  defaced  had. 

LXI. 

But  Burbon,  straight  dismounting  from  his  steed, 
Unto  her  ran  with  greedy  great  desire, 
And  catching  her  fast  by  her  ragged  weed5 
Would  have  embraced  her  with  heart  entire:6 
But  she,  backstarting  with  disdainful  ire 
Bade  him  avaunt,  ne  would  unto  his  lore7 
Allured  be  for  prayer  nor  for  meed : 
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Whom  when  those  knights  so  froward  and  forlore 
Beheld,  they  her  rebuked  and  upbraided  sore. 


1  Devoid 
of  pro- 
priety. 
LXII. 

Said  Artegall;  'What  foul  disgrace  is  this 
To  so  fair  Lady,  as  ye  seem  in  sight, 
To  blot  your  beauty,  that  unblemish'd  is, 
With  so  foul  blame  as  breach  of  faith  once  plight, 
Or  change  of  love  for  any  world's  delight? 
Is  ought  on  earth  so  precious  or  dear 
As  praise  and  honour1?  or  is  ought  so  bright 
And  beautiful  as  glory's  beams  appear, 
Whose  goodly  light  than  Phoebus'  lamp  doth  shine 
more  clear  I 

LXIII. 


'Why  then  will  ye,  fond2  Dame,  attempted3  bo 
Unto  a  stranger's  love,  so  lightly  placed, 
For  gifts  of  gold  or  any  worldly  glee, 
To  leave  the  love  that  ye  before  embraced, 
And  let  your  fame  with  falsehood  be  defaced? 
Fie  on  the  pelf  for  which  good  name  is  sold, 
And  honour  with  indignity  debased! 
Dearer  is  love  than  life,  and  fame  than  gold  ; 
But  dearer  than  them  both  your  faith  once  plighted 
hold/ 

LXIV. 

Much  was  the  Lady  in  her  gentle  mind 
Abash'd  at  his  rebuke,  that  bit  her  near; 
Ne  ought  to  answer  thereunto  did  find  : 
But,  hanging  down  her  head  with  heavy  chere,4 
Stood  long  amaz'd  as  she  amated5  were: 
Which  Burbon  seeing,  her  again  assay 'd; 
And,  clasping  twixt  his  arms,  her  up  did  rear 
Upon  his  steed,  whiles  she  no  whit  gainsaid: 
So  bore  her  quite  away,  nor  well  nor  ill  apaiil.6 


1  Foolish. 
8  Tempted 


*  Mien. 

« Subdued, 
mwed. 


"  BMMdL 
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LXV. 

Nathless  the  Iron  Man  did  still  pursue 
That  rascal  many1  with  unpitied  spoil; 
Ne  ceased  riot,  till  all  their  scatter 'd  crew 
Into  the  sea  he  drove  quite  from  that  soil, 
The  which  they  troubled  had  with  great  turmoil : 
But  Artegall,  seeing  his  cruel  deed, 
Commanded  him  from  slaughter  to  recoil, 2 
And  to  his  voyage  gan  again  proceed; 
For  that  the  term,  approaching  fast,  required  speed. 


CANTO  XII. 

Artegall  doth  Sir  Burbon  aid, 
And  blames  for  changing  shield : 

He  with  the  great  Grantorto  fights, 
And  slayeth  him  in  field.* 


0  SACRED3  hunger  of  ambitious  minds, 
And  impotent4  desire  of  men  to  reign! 
Whom  neither  dread  of  God,  that  devils  binds, 
Nor  laws  of  men,  that  commonweals  contain,5 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wild  beasts  restrain, 
Can  keep  from  outrage  and  from  doing  wrong, 
Where  they  may  hope  a  kingdom  to  obtain : 
No  faith  so  firm,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong, 
No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  enduren  long. 

ii. 

Witness  may  Burbon  be ;  whom  all  the  bands, 
Which  may  a  knight  assure,  had  surely  bound, 
Until  the  love  of  lordship  and  of  lands 
Made  him  become  most  faithless  and  unsound: 

*  The  first  part  of  this  argument  is  erroneously  prefixed  to  this  canto, 
to  the  contents  of  which  it  has  no  relation.  It  agrees  with  the  contents 
of  the  preceding  canto. 
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And  witness  be  Geryoneo  found, 

Who  for  like  cause  fair  Beige  did  oppress, 

And  right  and  wrong  most  cruelly  confound : 

And  so  be  now  Grantorto,  who  no  less 
Than  all  the  rest  burst  out  to  all  outrageousness. 

in. 

Gainst  whom  Sir  Artegall  long  having  since 

Taken  in  hand  th'  exploit,  (being  thereto 

Appointed  by  that  mighty  Faery  Prince, 

Great  Gloriane,  that  tyrant  to  fordo,) l 

Through  other  great  adventures  hitherto 

Had  it  forslack'd:2  but  now  time  drawing  nigh, 

To  him  assigned  her  high  behest  to  do, 

To  the  sea -shore  he  gan  his  way  apply 
To  weet3  if  shipping  ready  he  might  there  descry. 

IV. 

Then,  when  they  came  to  the  sea-coast,  they  found 
A  ship  all  ready,  as  good  fortune  fell, 
To  put  to  sea,  with  whom  they  did  compound4 
To  pass  them  over  where  them  list  to  tell : 
The  wind  and  weather  served  them  so  well, 
That  in  one  day  they  with  the  coast  did  fall ; 
Whereas  they  ready  found,  them  to  repel, 
Great  hosts  of  men  in  order  martial,      [forestall.5 '  6  Prevent 
Which  them  forbade  to  land,  and  footing  did 

v. 

But  nathemore6  would  they  from  land  refrain: 
But,  wherias  nigh  unto  the  shore  they  drew 
That  foot  of  man  might  sound  the  bottom  plain, 
Talus  into  the  sea  did  forth  issue 
Though  darts  from  shore  and  stones  they  at  him 
threw;  [sway, 

And  wading  through  the  waves  with  steadfast 
Maugre7  the  might  of  all  those  troops  in  view, 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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Did  win  the  shore ;  whence  he  them  chas'd  away, 
And  made  to  fly  like  doves,  whom  th'  eagle  doth 
affray. 

VI. 

The  whiles  Sir  Artegall  with  that  old  knight1 
Did  forth  descend,  there  being  none  them  near, 
And  forward  marched  to  a  town  in  sight. 
By  this  came  tidings  to  the  tyrant's  ear, 
By  those  which  erst2  did  fly  away  for  fear, 
Of  their  arrival :  wherewith  troubled  sore 
He  all  his  forces  straight  to  him  did  rear, 
And,  forth  issuing  with  his  scouts  before,  [shore  : 
Meant  them  to  have  encountered  ere  they  left  the 

VII. 

But  ere  he  marched  far  he  with  them  met, 
And  fiercely  charged  them  with  all  his  force; 
But  Talus  sternly  did  upon  them  set, 
And  brush'd  and  batter'd  them  without  remorse, 
That  on  the  ground  he  left  full  many  a  corse ; 
Ne  any  able  was  him  to  withstand, 
But  he  them  overthrew  both  man  and  horse, 
That  they  lay  scatter'd  over  all  the  land, 
As  thick  as  doth  the  seed  after  the  sower's  hand: 

VIII. 

Till  Artegall  him  seeing  so  to  rage 
Wiird  him  to  stay,  and  sign  of  truce  did  make : 
To  which  all  hearkening  did  awhile  assuage 
Their  force's  fury,  and  their  terror  slake ; 3 
Till  he  an  herald  call'd,  and  to  him  spake, 
Willing  him  wend4  unto  the  tyrant  straight, 
And  tell  him  that  not  for  such  slaughter's  sake 
He  thither  came,  but  for  to  try  the  right 
Of  fair  Irena's  cause  with  him  in  single  fight: 
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IX. 

And  willed  him  for  to  reclaim1  with  speed 
His  scatter'd  people,  ere  they  all  were  slain ; 
And  time  and  place  convenient  to  arced,2 
In  which  they  two  the  combat  might  darraine,3 
Which  message  when  Grantorto  heard,  full  fain4 
And  glad  he  was  the  slaughter  so  to  stay ; 
And  pointed  for  the  combat  twixt  them  twain 
The  morrow  next,  ne  gave  him  longer  day : 

So  sounded  the  retreat,  and  drew  his  folk  away. 

x. 

That  night  Sir  Artegall  did  cause  his  tent 
There  to  be  pitched  on  the  open  plain ; 
For  he5  had  given  strait  commandement 
That  none  should  dare  him  once  to  entertain : 
Which  none  durst  break,  though  many  would  right 
For  fair  Irena  whom  they  loved  dear:  [fain 

But  yet  old  Sergis  did  so  well  him  pain,6 
That  from  close7  friends,  that  dar'd  not  to  appear, 

He  all  things  did  purvey  which  for  them  needful 
were. 

XI. 

The  morrow  next  that  was  the  dismal  day 
Appointed  for  Irena's  death  before, 
So  soon  as  it  did  to  the  world  display 
His  cheerful  face,  and  light  to  men  restore, 
The  heavy  maid,  to  whom  none  tidings  bore 
Of  Artegall's  arrival  her  to  free, 
Look'd  up  with  eyes  full  sad  and  heart  full  sore, 
Weening  her  life's  last  hour  then  near  to  be; 
Sith  no  redemption  nigh  she  did  nor  hear  nor  see. 

XII. 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  on  herself  did  dight8 
Most  squalid  garments,  fit  for  such  a  day; 
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And  with  dull  countenance  and  with  doleful  sprite 
She  forth  was  brought  in  sorrowful  dismay 
For  to  receive  the  doom  of  her  decay : 
But  coming  to  the  place,  and  finding  there 
Sir  Artegall  in  battailous  array 
Waiting  his  foe,  it  did  her  dead  heart  cheer, 
And  new  life  to  her  lent  in  midst  of  deadly  fear. 

XIII. 

Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plain, 
That  with  untimely  drought  nigh  withered  was, 
And  hung  the  head,  soon  as  few  drops  of  rain 
Thereon  distil  and  dew  her  dainty  face, 
Gins  to  look  up,  and  with  fresh  wonted  grace 
Dispreads  the  glory  of  her  leaves  gay ; 
Such  was  Irena's  countenance,  such  her  case, 
When  Artegall  she  saw  in  that  array, 
There  waiting  for  the  tyrant  till  it  was  far  day : 

XIV 

Who  came  at  length  with  proud  presumptuous  gait 
Into  the  field,  as  if  he  fearless  were, 
All  armed  in  a  coat  of  iron  plate 
Of  great  defence  to  ward  the  deadly  fear, 
And  on  his  head  a  steel-cap  he  did  wear 
Of  colour  rusty-brown,  but  sure  and  strong; 
And  in  his  hand  an  huge  poleaxe  did  bear, 
Whose  steale1  was  iron-studded,  but  not  long, 
With  which  he  wont  to  fight,  to  justify  his  wrong. 

xv. 

Of  stature  huge  and  hideous  he  was, 
Like  to  a  giant  for  his  monstrous  height, 
And  did  in  strength  most  sorts  of  men  surpass, 
Ne  ever  any  found  his  match  in  might; 
Thereto2  he  had  great  skill  in  single  fight: 
His  face  was  ugly  and  his  countenance  stern, 
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That  could  have  fray'd  one  with  the  very  sight, 
And  gaped  like  a  gulf  when  he  did  gern;1 
That  whether  man  or  monster  one  could  scarce 
discern. 

XVI. 

Soon  as  he  did  within  the  lists  appear, 
With  dreadful  look  he  Artegall  beheld, 
As  if  he  would  have  daunted  him  with  fear; 
And,  grinning  grisly,  did  against  him  weld 
His  deadly  weapon  which  in  hand  he  held: 
But  th3  Elfin  Swain,  that  oft  had  seen  like  sight, 
Was  with  his  ghastly  count'nance  nothing  quell'd ; 
But  gan  him  straight  to  buckle  to  the  fight, 
And  cast  his  shield  about  to  be  in  ready  plight. 

XVII. 

The  trumpets  sound;  and  they  together  go 
With  dreadful  terror  and  with  fell  intent; 
And  their  huge  strokes  full  dangerously  bestow, 
To  do  most  damage  whereas  most  they  meant : 
But  with  such  force  and  fury  violent 
The  tyrant  thunder'd  his  thick  blows  so  fast, 
That  through  the  iron  walls  their  way  they  rent, 
And  even  to  the  vital  parts  they  past,        [brast,2 
Ne  ought  could  them  endure,  but  all  they  cleft  or 

XVIII. 

Which  cruel  outrage  whenas  Artegall 
Did  well  avise,3  thenceforth  with  wary  heed 
He  shunn'd  his  strokes,  wherever  they  did  fall, 
And  way  did  give  unto  their  graceless  speed : 
As  when  a  skilful  mariner  doth  reed4 
A  storm  approaching  that  doth  peril  threat, 
He  will  not  bide  the  danger  of  such  dread, 
But  strikes  his  sails,  and  veereth  his  main-sheet, 
And  lends  unto  it  leave  the  empty  air  to  beat. 
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XIX. 

So  did  the  Faery  Knight  himself  abear,1 

And  stooped  oft,  his  head  from  shame2  to  shield: 

No  shame  to  stoop,  one's  head  more  high  to  rear; 

And,  much  to  gain,  a  little  for  to  yield : 

So  stoutest  knights  doen  oftentimes  in  field. 

But  still  the  tyrant  sternly  at  him  laid, 

And  did  his  iron  axe  so  nimbly  wield, 

That  many  wounds  into  his  flesh  it  made, 

And  with  his  burdenous  blows  him  sore  did  overlade.3 

xx. 

Yet  whenas  fit  advantage  he  did  spy, 
The  whiles  the  cursed  felon  high  did  rear 
His  cruel  hand  to  smite  him  mortally, 
Under  his  stroke  he  to  him  stepping  near 
Eight  in  the  flank  him  struck  with  deadly  drear,4 
That  the  gore-blood  thence  gushing  grievously 
Did  underneath  him  like  a  pond  appear, 
And  all  his  armour  did  with  purple  dye: 

Thereat  he  brayed  loud,  and  yelled  dreadfully. 

XXI. 

Yet  the  huge  stroke,  which  he  before  intended, 
Kept  on  his  course,  as  he  did  it  direct, 
And  with  such  monstrous  poise5  adown  descended, 
That  seemed  nought  could  him  from  death  pro 
tect: 

But  he  it  well  did  ward  with  wise  respect,6 
And  twixt  him  and  the  blow  his  shield  did  cast, 
Which  thereon  seizing  took  no  great  effect; 
But,  biting  deep,  therein  did  stick  so  fast 
That  by  no  means  it  back  again  he  forth  could  wrast.7 

xxn. 

Long  while  he  tugg'd  and  strove  to  get  it  out, 
And  all  his  power  applied  thereunto, 
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That  he  therewith  the  Knight  drew  all  about: 
Nathless,  for  all  that  ever  he  could  do, 
His  axe  he  could  not  from  his  shield  undo. 
Which  Artegall  perceiving,  struck  no  more, 
But  loosing  soon  his  shield  did  it  forgo;1 
And,  whiles  he  cumber 'd  was  therewith  so  sore, 
He  gan  at  him  let  drive  more  fiercely  than  afore. 

XXIII. 

So  well  he  him  pursu'd,  that  at  the  last 
He  struck  him  with  Chrysaor2  on  the  head, 
That  with  the  souse3  thereof  full  sore  aghast 
He  staggered  to  and  fro  in  doubtful  stead : 
Again,  whiles  he  him  saw  so  ill  bested, 
He  did  him  smite  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
That,  falling,  on  his  mother  earth  he  fed: 
Whom  when  he  saw  prostrated  on  the  plain, 
He  lightly  reft  his  head  to  ease  him  of  his  pain. 

XXIV. 

Which  when  the  people  round  about  him  saw, 
They  shouted  all  for  joy  of  his  success, 
Glad  to  be  quit  from  that  proud  tyrant's  awe, 
Which  with  strong  power  did  them  long  time  op 
And,  running  all  with  greedy  joy  fulness      [press 
To  fair  Irena,  at  her  feet  did  fall, 
And  her  adored  with  due  humbleness 
As  their  true  Liege  and  Princess  natural; 
And  eke  her  champion's  glory  sounded  over  all : 

xxv. 

Who,  straight  her  leading  with  meet  majesty 
Unto  the  palace  where  their  kings  did  reign, 
Did  her  therein  establish  peaceably, 
And  to  her  kingdom's  seat  restore  again; 
And  all  such  persons,  as  did  late  maintain 
That  tyrant's  part  with  close4  or  open  aid, 
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He  sorely  punished  with  heavy  pain; 
That  in  short  space,  whiles  there  with  her  he  staid, 
Not  one  was  left  that  durst  her  once  have  disobey'd. 

XXVI. 

During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remain, 
His  study  was  true  justice  how  to  deal, 
And  day  and  night  employ 'd  his  busy  pain 
How  to  reform  that  ragged  commonweal : 
And  that  same  Iron  Man,  which  could  reveal 
All  hidden  crimes,  through  all  that  realm  he  sent 
To  search  out  those  that  us'd  to  rob  and  steal, 
Or  did  rebel  gainst  lawful  government; 
On  whom  he  did  inflict  most  grievous  punishment. 

XXVII. 

But,  ere  he  could  reform  it  thoroughly, 
He  through  occasion  called  was  away 
To  Faery  Court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  justice  he  was  forc'd  to  stay, 
And  Talus  to  revoke  from  the  right  way, 
In  which  he  was  that  realm  for  to  redress  : 
But  Envy's  cloud  still  dimmeth  Virtue's  ray! 
So,  having  freed  Irena  from  distress, 
He  took  his  leave  of  her  there  left  in  heaviness. 

XXVIII. 

Then  as  he  back  returned  from  that  land, 
And  there  arriv'd  again  whence  forth  he  set, 
He  had  not  passed  far  upon  the  strand, 
Whenas  two  old  ill-favour 'd  hags  he  met, 
By  the  way-side  being  together  set, 
Two  grisly  creatures ;  and,  to  that  their  faces 
Most  foul  and  filthy  were,  their  garments  yet, 
Being  all  ragg'd  and  tatter'd,  their  disgraces1 
Did  much  the  more  augment,  and  made  most  ugly 
cases. 
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XXIX. 

The  one  of  them,  that  elder  did  appear, 
With  her  dull  eyes  did  seem  to  look  askew, 
That  her  mis-shape  much  help'd ;  and  her  foul  hair ; 
Hung  loose  and  loathsomely;  thereto1  her  hue 
Was  wan  and  lean,  that  all  her  teeth  arew2 
And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheeks  be 

red;3 

Her  lips  were,  like  raw  leather,  pale  and  blue : 
And  as  she  spake,  therewith  she  slavered; 
Yet  spake  she  seldom;  but  thought  more,  the  less 

she  said: 

XXX. 

Pier  hands  were  foul  and  dirty,  never  wash'd 
In  all  her  life,  with  long  nails  over-raught,4 
Like  puttock's5  claws;  with  th'  one  of  which  she 

scratched 

Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught; 
The  other  held  a  snake  with  venom  fraught, 
On  which  she  fed  and  gnawed  hungrily, 
As  if  that  long  she  had  not  eaten  ought; 
That  round  about  her  jaws  one  might  descry 
The  bloody  gore  and  poison  dropping  loathsomely. 

XXXI. 

Her  name  was  Envy,  knowen  well  thereby; 
Whose  nature  is  to  grieve  and  grudge  at  all 
That  ever  she  sees  done  praiseworthily ; 
Whose  sight  to  her  is  greatest  cross  may  fall, 
And  vexeth  so,  that  makes  her  eat  her  gall : 
For,  when  she  wanteth  other  thing  to  eat, 
She  feeds  on  her  own  maw  unnatural, 
And  of  her  own  foul  entrails  makes  her  meat; 
Meat  fit  for  such  a  monster's  monsterous  dyeat:6 
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XXXII. 

And  if  she  happ'd  of  any  good  to  hear 
That  had  to  any  happily  betid,1 
Then  would  she  inly  fret,  and  grieve,  and  tear 
Her  flesh  for  felness,2  which  she  inward  hid : 
But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did, 
Or  harm  that  any  had,  then  would  she  make 
Great  cheer,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bid; 
And  in  another's  loss  great  pleasure  take, 
As  she  had  got  thereby  and  gained  a  great  stake. 

XXXIII. 

The  other  nothing  better  was  than  she ; 
Agreeing  in  bad  will  and  canker'd  kind,3 
But  in  bad  manner  they  did  disagree : 
For  whatso  Envy  good  or  bad  did  find 
She  did  conceal,  and  murder  her  own  mind; 
But  this,  whatever  evil  she  conceived, 
Did  spread  abroad  and  throw  in  th'  open  wind : 
Yet  this  in  all  her  words  might  he  perceived, 

That  all  she  sought  was  men's  good  name  to  have 
bereaved. 

xxxiv. 

For,  whatsoever  good  by  any  said 
Or  done  she  heard,  she  would  straightways  invent 
How  to  deprave  or  slanderously  upbraid, 
Or  to  misconstrue  of  a  man's  intent, 
And  turn  to  ill  the  thing  that  well  was  meant : 
Therefore  she  used  often  to  resort 
To  common  haunts,  and  companies  frequent, 
To  hark  what  any  one  did  good  report, 

To  blot  the  same  with  blame,  or  wrest  in  wicked  sort : 

xxxv. 

And  if  that  any  ill  she  heard  of  any, 
She  would  it  eke,4  and  make  much  worse  by  telling, 
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And  take  great  joy  to  publish  it  to  many; 
That  every  matter  worse  was  for  her  melling  :l 
Her  name  was  hight2  Detraction,  and  her  dwelling 
Was  near  to  Envy,  even  her  neighbour  next ; 
A  wicked  hag,  and  Envy  self  excelling 
In  mischief;  for  herself  she  only  vext; 

But  this  same  both  herself  and  others  eke  perplcxt. 

xxxvi. 

Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort,3 
Foaming  with  poison  round  about  her  gills, 
In  which  her  cursed  tongue  full  sharp  and  short 
Appeared  like  aspis  sting,  that  closely4  kills, 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whomso  she  wills : 
A  distaff  in  her  other5  hand  she  had, 
Upon  the  which  she  little  spins,  but  spills  ;6 
And  fains7  to  weave  false  tales  and  leasings8  bad. 

To  throw  amongst  the  good,  which  others  had  disprad.9 

XXXVII. 

These  two  now  had  themselves  combin'd  in  one, 
And  link'd  together  gainst  Sir  Artegall; 
For  whom  they  waited  as  his  mortal  fone,10 
How  they  might  make  him  into  mischief  fall, 
For  freeing  from  their  snares  Irena  thrall : 
Besides,  unto  themselves  they  gotten  had 
A  monster,  which  the  Blatant  Beast11  men  call, 
A  dreadful  fiend  of  gods  and  men  ydrad,12   [lad.13 
Whom  they  by  sleights  allur'd  and  to  their  purpose 

XXXVIII. 

Such  were  these  hags,  and  so  unhandsome  drest: 
Who  when  they  nigh  approaching  had  espied 
Sir  Artegall  return'd  from  his  late  quest,14 
They  both  arose,  and  at  him  loudly  cried, 
As  it  had  been  two  shepherd's  curs  had  scried15 
A  ravenous  wolf  amongst  the  scatter'd  flocks: 
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And  Envy  first,  as  she  that  first  him  ey'd, 
Towards  him  runs,  and  with  rude  flaring  locks 

About  her  ears,  does  beat  her  breast  and  forehead 

xxxix.  [knocks.  | 

Then  from  her  mouth  the  gobbet  she  does  take, 
The  which  whilere1  she  was  so  greedily 
Devouring,  even  that  half-gnawen  snake, 
And  at  him  throws  it  most  despitef  ully : 
The  cursed  serpent,  though  she  hungrily 
Erst2  chew'd  thereon,  yet  was  not  all  so  dead, 
But  that  some  life  remained  secretly; 
And,  as  he  pass'd  afore  withouten  dread, 

Bit  him  behind,  that  long  the  mark  was  to  be  read.3 

XL. 

Then  th'  other  coming  near  gan  him  revile, 
And  foully  rail,  with  all  she  could  invent ; 
Saying  that  he  had,  with  unmanly  guile 
And  foul  abusion,  both  his  honour  blent,4 
And  that  bright  sword,  the  sword  of  Justice  lent, 
Had  stained  with  reproachful  cruelty 
In  guiltless  blood  of  many  an  innocent: 
As  for  Grantorto,  him  with  treachery 

And  trains  having  surpriz'd,  he  foully  did  to  die. 

XLI. 

Thereto  the  Blatant  Beast,  by  them  set  on, 
At  him  began  aloud  to  bark  and  bay 
With  bitter  rage  and  fell  contention ; 
That  all  the  woods  and  rocks  nigh  to  that  way 
Began  to  quake  and  tremble  with  dismay; 
And  all  the  air  rebellowed  again; 
So  dreadfully  his  hundred  tongues  did  bray : 
And  evermore  those  hags  themselves  did  pain5 

To  sharpen  him,  and  their  own  cursed  tongues  did 
strain. 
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And,  still  among,  most  bitter  words  they  spake, 
Most  shameful,  most  unrighteous,  most  untrue, 
That  they  the  mildest  man  alive  would  make 
Forget  his  patience,  and  yield  vengeance  due 
To  her,  that  so  false  slanders  at  him  threw : 
And  more,  to  make  them  pierce  and  wound  more 

deep, 

She  with  the  sting  which  in  her  vile  tongue  grew 
Did  sharpen  them,  and  in  fresh  poison  steep : 

Yet  he  pass'd  on,  and  seem'd  of  them  to  take  no  keep.1 

XLIII. 

But  Talus,  hearing  her  so  lewdly2  rail 
And  speak  so  ill  of  him  that  well  deserved, 
Would  her  have  chastis'd  with  his  iron  flail, 
If  her  Sir  Artegall  had  not  preserved, 
And  him  forbidden,  who  his  hest3  observed : 
So  much  the  more  at  him  still  did  she  scold, 
And  stones  did  cast ;  yet  he  for  nought  would 

swerve 
From  his  right  course,  but  still  the  way  did  hold 

To  Faery  Court;  where  what  him  fell  shall  else  be 
told. 
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Aciddlian  Mount — In  Boeotia,  sacred 
to  Venus  and  the  Graces. 

dSolus — The  god  of  the  winds. 

Albion — A  son  of  Neptune,  who 
came  into  Britain,  where  he 
established  a  kingdom. 

Alcides — A  title  of  Hercules. 

Alebius,  Albion,  and  Asopus,  Aon, 
and  Agenor — Sons  of  Neptune. 

Alpheus — A  famous  river  of  Pelo- 
ponesus. 

Amphitrite — Wife  of  Neptune,  some 
times  called  Salatia,  and  is  often 
taken  for  the  sea  itself. 

Antony — One  of  the  Roman  trium 
virate,  well  known  for  his  con 
nexion  with  Cleopatra. 

Apollo — God  of  music,  poetry,  &c. 

Arion — A  famous  lyric  poet  and 
musician,  son  of  Cycles  of 
Methymora. 

Asopus — Called  "sad,"  because  Ju 
piter  took  away  his  daughter 
JSgene,  and  when  he  sought  her 
back  killed  him  with  thunder. 

Astroeus — One  of  the  Titans,  who 
deflowered  his  sister  Alappe, 
and  in  remorse  drowned  him 
self. 

Ate— The  goddess  of  hatred. 


Bacchus — The  god  of  wine. 

Belus — One  of  the  most  ancient 
kings  of  Babylon. 

Brontes — One  of  the  Cyclops  ;  thun 
der. 

Bronteus — One  of  the  Cyclops;  thun 
der. 

Caicus — A  companion  of  .^Eneas. 

Cerberus — A  dog,  or  monster,  with 
three  heads,  which  guarded  the 
gates  of  hell. 

Chrysaor — A  son  of  Medusa,  by 
Neptune. 

Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos — The 
Parcae,  three  powerful  god 
desses  who  presided  over  the 
birth  and  life  of  mankind. 
Clotho  presided  over  the  mo 
ment  in  which  we  are  born  ; 
Lachesis  spun  out  the  events 
of  our  life;  and  Atropos  cut 
the  thread  of  human  life  with 
a  pair  of  scissors. 

Cteatus — One  of  the  Grecian  chiefs 
before  Troy. 

Cupid — The  god  of  love. 

Cybele — An  ancient  goddess,  the  in 
ventor  of  fifes  and  drums ;  re 
presented  with  a  mural  crown 
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on  her  head,  in  reference  to  the 
improved  condition  of  men  in 
agriculture,  &c.  Worshipped 
with  a  clamorous  noise  of  in 
struments. 

Cyprus — An  island  in  the  Mediter 
ranean,  where  Venus  was  born. 

Cyrus — A  warlike  king  of  Persia, 
who  marched  across  the  Arexes, 
against  lomyris,  queen  of  Mas- 
sagetse,  and  was  defeated.  lomy 
ris  had  him  beheaded. 

Damon  and  Pythias — Two  Syracu- 
sans,  who  were  so  friendly  that 
on  Pythias  being  condemned  to 
death,  Damon  pledged  himself 
to  die  if  Pythias  did  not  return 
at  the  time  appointed.  Pythias 
returned  just  in  time,  and 
spared  both.  —  See  Schiller's 
Ballads. 

Daphne — A  daughter  of  the  river 
Peneus,  by  the  goddess  Terra, 
of  whom  Phoebus  became  ena 
moured. 

Demogorgon — A  god  in  chaos. 

Deucalion — A  son  of  Prometheus, 
who  reigned  over  part  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  outlived  the  great 
flood ;  supposed  an  alias  of 
Noah. 

Diana — The  goddess  of  hunting. 

Elysian  Fields — A  beautiful  place, 
or  island,  where,  according  to 
the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  after 
death. 

Ephesus — A  city  of  Ionia,  famous 
for  a  temple  of  Diana,  which 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Eryx — A  son  of  Butes  and  Venus, 
who  challenged  all  strangers  to 


fight  with  him  in  the  combat 
of  the  cestus,  and  was  killed 
by  Hercules. 

Eunomie,  Dice,  and  Irene — The 
Horae,  three  sisters,  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  who 
presided  over  the  seasons. 

Euphoemus — A  son  of  Neptune  and 
Europa,  who  was  so  swift  and 
light  that  he  could  run  over 
the  sea  without  scarce  wetting 
his  feet. 

Europa — Daughter  of  Agenor,  sister 
of  Cadmus,  beloved  by  Jove, 
who  changed  himself  into  a 
white  bull  to  gain  her ;  gave 
her  name  to  Europe. 

Eurypulus — A  soothsayer  in  the 
Grecian  camp  before  Troy. 

Eurytion — A  herdsman  of  Geryon, 
killed  by  Hercules. 

Eurytus — A  giant,  killed  by  Her 
cules  for  making  war  against 
the  gods. 

Geryon — A  celebrated  monster,  re 
presented  by  the  poets  as  hav 
ing  three  bodies  and  three 
heads. 

Gesippus — A  friend  of  Titus. 

Glacus — A  son  of  Minos  the  Second, 
who  was  possessed  of  the  power 
of  divination  and  prophecy. 

Helle — Sister  to  Phryxus,  who  was 
carried  through  the  air  on  a 
golden  ram,  and  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  sea  called  after  her 
Hellespont. 

Hercules — Son  of  Jupiter  arid  Alc- 
mena,  famous  for  his  strength 
and  twelve  labours. 

Hyllus — A  son  of  Hercules. 

Inachus — A  son    of   Oceanus   and 
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lethys,  who  founded  the  king 
dom  of  Argos. 

Ino — The  nurse  of  Bacchus,  who 
destroyed  herself  by  jumping 
into  the  sea  with  her  son  Meli- 
certa  in  her  arms. 

his— The  wife  of  Osiris. 

Ister—The  Danube. 

Jewish  swain — Samson. 
Jove — Son  of  Saturn  ;  father  of  gods 
and  men. 

Latona's  daughter — Diana,  a  daugh 
ter  of  Cams  the  Titan,  who 
granted  favours  to  Jupiter. 

Lemnos — An  island  in  the  JEgean 
Sea,  sacred  to  Vulcan. 

Lerna — A  lake  where,  according  to 
the  poets,  the  Danaides  threw 
the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands. 

Lipari — The  largest  of  the  volcanic 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Litce — Daughters  of  Themis,  by 
Jove. 

Mceander,  Dionysius — A  river  of 
Asia  Minor,  celebrated  among 
the  poets  for  its  windings,  which 
amount  to  no  less  than  six  hun 
dred. 


of  Bacchus,  whose  actions  and 
gestures  at  their  festivals  were 
those  of  mad  women. 

Maia — Mother  of  Mercury,  by  Jove 
— daughter  of  Atlas. 

Mars — The  god  of  war. 

Medea— The  wife  of  Jason,  who 
killed  two  of  her  children  in 
their  father's  presence. 

Myrrha — Daughter  of  Cinyras,  king 

of  Cyprus,  became  enamoured 

of  her   father,    deceived   him, 

and  on  discovery  fled  before  his 
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wrath  into  Arabia,  and  was 
changed  into  a  tree  called 
Myrrh. 

Neleus  and  Pelias — Two  brothers, 
sons  of  Neptune  and  Tyro. 

Nemcean  lion — The  great  lion  of 
the  wood  near  Nemsea,  killed 
by  Hercules. 

Neptune — The  god  of  the  sea. 

Nereides — Nymphs  of  the  sea,  daugh 
ters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  fifty 
in  number;  their  names  are 
given  in  stanzas  48,  49,  50,  and 
51,  in  the  llth  Canto  of  Book 
IV. 

Niobe — A  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king 
of  Lydia,  whose  numerous  sons 
and  daughters  were  destroyed 
at  the  instance  of  Latona ; 
turned  by  grief  into  a  stone. 

Noreus — One  of  the  oldest  of  the  sea 
deities,  father  of  the  Nereides. 

Oetean  knight — Hercules,  born  in 
mount  Oeta. 

Ogyges — A  celebrated  monarch,  the 
most  ancient  of  those  who 
reigned  in  Greece. 

Ooraxes — Araxes,  a  river  in  Scythia. 

Oranochy — Oronooko,  or  Orinoco, 
the  large  river  in  South  America. 

Orestes — A  son  of  Agamemnon,  who, 
with  Pylades  his  cousin,  avenged 
his  father's  death  by  killing 
Clytemnestra  and  Agisthus. 

Orion — A  giant  sprung  from  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Mercury,  who 
after  death  became  a  constella 
tion. 

Orpheus — The  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
son  of  the  river  god  Oagrus  and 
Calliope. 

Orthrus — A  two-headed  dog  which 
belonged  to  Qeryon,  sprung 
from  Typhaon  and  Echidna, 
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monstrous  beings  who  guarded 
the  purple  oxen  of  Geryon,  which 
fed  on  human  flesh  ;  overcome 
by  Hercules. 

Osiris — A  great  deity  of  the  Egyp 
tians,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe, 
who  as  king  took  particular  care 
to  civilise  his  subjects. 

Pactolus — A  river  of  Lydia,  in  which 
Midas,  who  had  the  power  of 
turning  all  things  he  touched 
into  gold,  washed  himself. 

Palemon — A  sea  deity,  son  of  Atha- 
mas  and  Ino. 

Paphos — The  famous  island  of 
Venus. 

Paris — Son  of  Priam,  and  seducer 
of  Helen. 

Pelasgus — Son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Peloponesus. 

Penelope — The  celebrated  wife  of 
Ulysses. 

Peneus — A  river  of  Thessaly. 

Phceton — A  son  of  Apollo,  who  was 
killed  by  Jupiter  when  attempt 
ing  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
sun. 

Phasides — Or  Phasis,  a  large  river 
in  Colchis,  flowing  into  the 
Black  Sea. 

Phidias — A  celebrated  statuary  of 
Athens,  who  died  B.C.  432. 

Phlegethon — A  boiling  river  of  hell. 

Phlegrcean  plain — From  the  field  of 
Phlegrsea  in  Macedonia,  where 
Jove  overthrew  the  giants. 

Phoeax — A  man  who  sailed  with 
Theseus  to  Crete. 

Phoebe — The  moon,  or  name  of 
Diana. 

Phoenix — Son  of  Amyntor,  king  of 
Argas,  and  preceptor  to  young 
Achilles. 


Phorcys — A  sea  deity,  who  married 
his  sister  Ceto,  by  whom  he 
had  the  Gorgons  and  other 
monsters. 

Phryxus — The  brother  of  Helle,  who 
escaped  from  the  fury  of  his 
stepmother  on  the  back  of  a 
ram. 

Pirithous — A  son  of  Ixion  and  the 
cloud,  and  friend  of  Theseus. 

Pluto  and  Proserpine — King  and 
queen  of  hell. 

Priam — King  of  Troy. 

Prudent  Roman — Menenius  Agrippa, 
who  uttered  the  famous  fable 
about  the  "  Belly  and  the  Mem 
bers." 

Ptolomcea — A  celebrated  geographer 
and  astrologer  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian  and  Antonius. 

Pylades — A  son  of  Strophius,  king 
of  Phocis,  and  cousin  to  Orestes. 

Pyracmon — One  of  Vulcan's  work 
men  in  the  forges  of  Mount 
Etna. 

Pyrrha — The  wife  of  Deucalion,  who 
reigned  in  Thessaly. 

Rhene— The  Rhine. 
Rhodanus — The  Rhone. 

Saturn — Son  of  Coelus  by  Terra,  and 
father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto. 

Scamander — A  river  near  Troy. 

Son  of  Theseus — Hippolytus,  falsely 
accused  by  Phsedra,  his  step 
mother,  cursed  by  his  father, 
killed  by  means  of  Neptune  by 
his  own  horses.  See  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

Styx — A  river  in  hell. 

Tethys — A  sea  deity. 

Theban  knight— (Edipus,  who,  find- 
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ing   out   the    sphinx's   riddle, 

drove  her  to  suicide. 
Themis — Goddess  of  justice. 
Themis — Wif  e  of  Jupiter,  and  mother 

of  the  Parcse. 

Theseus — A  king  of  Athens. 
Thradan   nymphs — Amazons  who 

lived  near  Thermodon,  a  river 

in  Thrace. 
Thradan  tyrant — Diomedes,  son  of 

Mars,  who  fed  his  horses  on 

human  flesh. 
Tindarid  Lass — Helen  of  Troy,  from 


Tyndasus,  king  of  Sparta,  hus 
band  of  Leda,  Helen's  mother. 

Titus — Son  of  Vespasian,  and  a 
virtuous  Roman  king. 

Tryphon — A  sea  god,  called  by  Spen 
ser,  "The  physican  to  the  sea 
gods." 

Venus — Daughter  of  Jove,  wedded 
to  Vulcan ;  goddess  of  love, 
beauty,  &c. 

Vulcan — The  god  of  fire,  and  the 
husband  of  Venus. 
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